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“The current sweeps the old world, 
The current sweeps the new; 
The wind will blow, the dawn will glow, 
Ere thou hast sailed them through.” 

Hattsurton had just returned from Washington. They had sent 
for him to consult him as to the amount of rags they should need for 
their new issue of five per cents. 

He had left Washington on the day the Senate met for the extra 
session on the English treaty, the auspicious 15th of May; and as 
we sat on the piazza after dinner, watching the sunset, we asked 
him about it. 

“Oh!” said he, “as to that, you know as much as the best man 
knows to-day. Count Sartiges said, that, after studying American pol- 
itics seven years, he found he knew nothing about them. I am much 
of his mind. You have seen the unauthorized copy of the treaty. 
That tells all I know, and, for that matter, all anybody knows, except 
that the Senators have had to read a great deal more than you and I to 
learn substantially the same thing. I saw nobody who did not wish 
that the treaty might be confirmed, and indeed I saw nobody of 
much importance who did not believe it would be.” 

George said that the confirmation or rejection involved vastly more 
than these four or five questions nominally settled in the treaty. 

“Yes; and I am glad to find that the public seesthat. It involves 
the question, whether this way is or is not the right way to settle 
things ; or whether it is better to go off on a rampage, as your French 
friends did last year, when they undertook to settle things with Ger- 
many.” . 

“England has behaved so handsomely, that one would feel really 
mortified if there should be any hitch now.” 
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* Yes; as to that, I have seen nothing which has so illustrated your 
pet saying, that the England of to-day is a new England, — newer in 
some things than our New England. How fine it is!—“ England 
frankly acknowledges her regret for what has happened.” How easy 
to say when one is a gentleman! how hard when one is a blackguard ! 
Nay ; how easy to say when one knows one is on the right track! how 
impossible if one is now on the wrong !” 

‘“‘ Tf these quarrels, which involved all the worst international dif- 
ferences, can be settled so, one would say that the new step has been 
taken into international law.” 

“ Yes,— if — if.” 

, “That is what you meant by saying much more is involved than 
what appears on paper.” 

“Precisely. The prestige of success in such a treaty is every thing. 
The break-down or failure sets back every thing for years.” 

** Probable peace, — or probable war at some time or other, —- are 
the questions.” 

*“ Yes; and how true Sumner’s motto is, — 

‘“6¢ TN OUR AGE THERE CAN BE NO PEACE THAT IS NOT HONORABLE.’ ” 

* Do you know I heard him say that the first time ? He has repeated 
it since. But when it first rang out in the Fourth of July oration, 
of which it was a sort of text, the very amazement of the assembly 
added to the effect of the intense excitement in which he spoke. 
Heavens! That must be five and twenty years ago. I know I was 
in the Law-school.” 

‘* Well! Sumner has stuck manfully to his text for the quarter 
century, which is more than you padres always do, Fred.” 

“T read that Fourth of July address yesterday. I did not hear it. 
There is a capital passage on National Honor: I made Tom learn it to 
speak at school. You know it was in the “ Fifty-four forty or fight ” 
days. Sumner says, — 

‘‘ « Suppose that proud,monarchy, refusing all submission to negotia- 
tion or arbitration, should absorb the whole territory of Oregon into 
her overgrown dominions, and add, at the mouth of the Columbia 
River, a new morning drumbeat to the national airs with which she 
has encircled the earth, — who then is in the attitude of the truest 
honor, — Bngland appropriating by an unjust act what is not her own, 
or the United States the victim of the injustice?’ ” 

“ The boot is on the other leg now. The question is, whether this 
proud republic means to submit to negotiation or arbitration. And 
I believe it does.” 
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“Have you seen Helps’s book on the War? It is lying here some- 
where.” 

“Yes; I bought it at Williams’s yesterday, and read it in the car. 
Did you notice what he said of English and Americans, — that we 
quarrel with them because we value their regard more than we do 
that of all the world besides ? ” 

“ Yes. Iam afraid we do not value anybody’s regard much. But 
we do speak the same language with the English ; so we have a vehi- 
cle for quarrelling. We do not understand a word the Russians say, 
nor they a word we say; so we are excellent friends. The under- 
lying charm of Helps’s book is the passion for peace, and permanent 
peace, which runs all through it.” 

** Yes, —it is so much higher than ‘ Dame Europa,’ though a minor 
canon did play that war-pipe, Ingham.” 

* The minor canon got his match when Mr. Nast drew the pictures 
for his book. The true intervention is the intervention of THE 
UNITED STATES when there is a row in Rhode Island, —the in- 
tervention of THE UNITED STATES when there is a boundary 
quarrel between Iowa and Missouri, and when The United States 
of Europe shall be so organized that IT (aot they”) can intervene 
between bully Louis and bully William.” 

“ And surely this thing looks that way, when five guatienion from 
England meet five gentlemen of all parties from America, sit together 
till ‘they have talked the matter over, and agree to be friends.” 

* As to the possibility of that, hear Sumner again. John has 
brought me the book. Look here: — 

“ «Tf the thirty-eight independent sovereignties of the German con- 
federation can, by formal stipulations, divest themselves of the right 
of war with each other, and consent to submit all mutual controver- 
sies to arbitration or to a High Court of Judicature, then can a Com- 
monwealth of Nations do the same.’” 

** True enough, if the contending nations will obey when the High 
Court has pronounced judgment. And that is exactly the question 
for the Senate to-day.” 

“ Most important the decision, because Old World and New unite 
in it.” 

* Don’t you remember, — 

*I came not off the old world, 
Nor yet from off the new ; 


But I am one of the birds of God 
Which sing the whole night through.’ ” 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF MEXICO AND BUENA VISTA. 


BY-AN ENGINEER OFFICER. 


[ALTHovGH it has always been the in- 
tention of the writer to record for his own 
satisfaction his memories of the scenes 
occurring in Mexico, at or about the time 
of the battle of Buena Vista, this record 
might have been procrastinated, — just 
as repentance is too often said to be, 
—pbut for a feeling of duty towards an 
association of gentlemen, each of whom 
contributes for the general information 
from the stores of his own professional 
knowledge. Even now this is offered 
with some hesitation, because this bat- 
tle, which appeared to us and to the 
country as of such great importance at 
the time, is now dwarfed into insignifi- 
cance by the giant struggles of these later 
days, whose warriors were counted by 
millions, and their dead by hundreds of 
thousands, — which gave an emperor to re- 
united Germany, and a president to the re- 
United States. Yet this lesser struggle, 
where our soldiers were but as many thou- 
sands, and our dead as many hundreds, 
was still the bloodiest strife that our coun- 
try had ever then known. And this victory 
likewise gave a president to our great 
country. 

This narrative is offered really from per- 
sonal recollections only, first written down 
within a very few days recently, as an of- 
fering to the association above alluded to. 
But the recollection of these events has 
so crowded upon the memory, that much 
may appear to be of minor detail and 
of lesser interest. Yet there may be an 
excuse for introducing many of these in- 
cidents which would scarcely become the 
graver page of history, except, perhaps, 
as its foot-notes, as it appeared there 
might be more of life and interest to the 
narrative, in the writer’s being able to say 
‘I saw,’ instead of ‘I have read’ or 
‘heard.’ And all of this he may say he 
saw, or had from the eye-witnesses within 
avery few days after. Nothing is from the 
record of others, or even from his own 
letters, orders, or notes, excepting only 


the maps made by himself, and a glance 
at a single page of statistics from Captain 
(now General ) Carlton’s book, the only 
history of this battle as yet published. 

It is perhaps at times more difficult in 
this profession than in any other to re- 
late what has been seen, without appear- 
ing, however unconsciously, to play the 
the réle of “ magna pars fui.” It is more 
rare to write, than to fight, like the great 
Roman; to do both, the world’s verdict 
gives but to himself. 

But the subordinate position of a lieu- 
tenant must avert the suspicion of assump- 
tion here ; while, as an engineer, the calls 
to the many various portions of such a 
field would make it a duty to see if possi- 
ble, if not even to record, every circum- 
stance that occurred. ] 


It will be remembered by our older 
friends, that the war of 1846-48 for 
Texas was mainly a Southern war, 
and principally for the benefit of a 
domestic institution, now happily ex- 
isting no more among us; though the 
North, as in duty bound, when the 
whole country was involved, bore its 
fair, full share in the struggle. 

Yet, as showing what slight causes 
actually precipitated that war, I may 
mention, as of interest, a single sen- 
tence, that many years after I acci- 
dentally heard brought out at a din- 
ner-table, from the speaker himself, 
Mr. Benton, which, as I believe, had 
more effect than all things else to 
bring on the actual conflict. 

A barbarous war of nine years 
having been waged ineffectually by 
Mexico to reduce the revolted State 
of Texas, and the acts for annexa- 
tion to the United States having been 
passed by Texas and the United 
States, Mr. Calhoun, then in the Sen- 
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ate, had advised the President, Polk, 
to recommend that Texas should be 
held by us in armed neutrality, and 
the December Message of 1845 was 
actually written out accordingly. 
But Mr. Benton happening to walk 
from church that first Sunday in De- 
cember with Mr. Polk, he remained 
closeted with him till two in the 
morning, and urged him against such 
a plan; his closing, and as it seems 
unanswerable argument, being the 
question, “ Will you, then, sit it out 
with that Spanish race that has sat 
it out for one thousand years and 
conquered, — for three hundred years 
with the Visigoths, and after that for 
seven hundred years with the 


Moors ?” 

The result is known; and the two 
columns of attack were organized 
that winter, — one, of some two thou- 
sand men, under Gen. Wool, to strike 
through Texas upon the upper Rio 


Grande; and another, under Gen. 
Taylor, to enter Mexico by Matamo- 
ras near the mouth of that river. 

The latter column, as is known, 
after the battles of Palo Alto and Re- 
sacca, near Matamoras, in May, 
1846, and that of Monterey, some one 
hundred and thirty miles to the south- 
west, in September, found itself in 
possession of Saltillo, some fifty- 
six miles south-west of Monterey, 
and over one hundred miles from 
Comargo on the Rio Grande, at the 
commencement of the year 1847. In 
Gen. Taylor’s front, or southward 
some twenty miles, at Agua Nueva, 
and under his orders, lay the. column 
of Gen. Wool, which was resting after 
a long and circuitous march to reduce 
the Mexican states of Chihuahua and 
Coahuila at the north. 

During the autumn of 1846, Gen. 
Taylor, after repeated and ineffectual 
calls for more troops to enable him to 
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penetrate into the interior of Mexico 
towards the capital, hearing that an- 
other army was being prepared by 
Gen. Scott for an attack on the shorter 
land-route by Vera Cruz, with a mag- 
nanimity that is rare, perhaps un- 
exampled, with commanding generals 
of armies, wrote to the Department 
(as I recollect he himself stated to 
me ), that if they could not re-enforce 
him, as he had more men than were 
necessary simply to hold his positions, 
he could spare a portion of his troops 
for Gen. Scott’s line; and he thought 
“they had better form one strong 
column, than keep up two weak ones.” 

How was this proposition met by 
Gen. Scott, who had the full power to 
organize his own column? I must 
speak it plainly, for justice to both 
those dead heroes requires it. Gen. 
Scott did as most other generals, it is 
true, under like circumstances have 
done and would do, with the natural 
human feeling that they must at least 
make themselves strong, at all hazards 
to others (as I could name several like 
instances in the war of the rebellion), 
— Gen. Scott withdrew every regular 
bayonet, the only disciplined infantry, 
from the column of Gen. Taylor, and 
ordered every battery of artillery but 
two (together of eight guns only) to 
join his army for Vera Cruz. These 
two batteries were Sherman’s and 
Bragg’s, of four pieces each ; the third 
and last one ordered away by Scott, 
was Washington’s of eight guns( ori- 
ginally of six, but it had two cap- 
tured Mexican guns added to it by 
Lieut. (now Gen.) Kingsbury, the 
ordnance officer at this battle). 

Santa Ana, the most able, as he 
was the most unscrupulous, of all the 
Mexican chieftains, was apprised of 
this immediately; for he knew all 
the movements and numbers of our 
troops as well as we did ourselves ; and 
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he at once commenced the organiza- 
tion of the grandest army of trained 
troops that Mexico had ever known, 
to overwhelm, to put to death, as they 
would have done, the whole army of 
Gen. Taylor. I say put to death ; for, 
besides this army of six to eight times 
our numbers in our front, he had 
some four thousand ranchero guerillas 
in our rear, the well-understood orders 
among them being, as prisoners ad- 
mitted to me, to put to death every 
one they had power to kill. This 
even Santa Ana himself virtually 
admitted to Col. Bliss, our adjutant- 
general, on his personal application 
for an exchange of prisoners, saying 
“We have but three prisoners; the 
rest are dead.” Indeed, I believe but 
one life was saved of all our men 
taken on that field, — an Dlinois man, 
afterwards the master of my engineer 
train. Lieut. Sturgis and his dragoon 
taken by Miiion were the other two. 
There is no doubt that a defeat or 
rout in that battle must have been 
death to all, as had been the case in 
repeated instances, with the Texans, 
by that blood-thirsty race. 

These remarks may be necessary 
for a better understanding of .-our 
position in January and the early 
part of February, 1847. At this time 
I became a personal witness of most 
of the events that took place, having 
landed at the Brazos in the latter part 
of January, where I found Gen. Scott 
and his staff, then organizing the 
regular troops that were coming down 
the Rio Grande in force, with Worth 
in command of them, and Robert E. 
Lee, Scott’s favorite officer, as cap- 
tain of engineers, all withdrawn from 
Gen. Taylor. And I carried up the 
news, which the General could not at 
that time credit (though fortunately 
the order was not received until after 
the battle), of the withdrawal of 
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another, and that the largest, of the 
three batteries of artillery yet left 
with Gen. Taylor. Part of that very 
battery so ordered, O’Brien’s guns, 
was captured on the field of Buena 
Vista, and afterwards retaken by Gen. 
Scott’s army on the other line near 
Mexico. 

Many may recollect the complete 
isolation of Gen. Taylor’s command, 
and the consequent anxiety of their 
friends at home for many weeks even, 
after the favorable result of that bat- 
tle. Secretary Marcy wrote urgent 
letters of alarm to Scott, one montli 
after. I will mention some of the 
circumstances of the journey to join 
the General, to show how completely 
he was invested. At Comargo, the 
dépét and then head of navigation on 
the Rio Grande, there was a belief 
that Gen. Urrea, with three thousand 
lancers, lay in our way to Monterey, 
to intercept all communication and to 
capture all trains. There were sever- 
al such trains, of some forty to sixty 
wagons each, with six specie-wagons, 
and some twenty officers or more go- 
ing to rejoin their regiments. I was 
requested to take the direction of these 
trains and of their encampments, &c. ; 
to which I assented on condition that 
the teamsters should be armed, to 
strengthen, in case of necessity, our 
weak force of only one company of 
infantry as our escort. 

Our marches, often by the designed 
delay of the train-masters, were from 
five to twelve miles a day only; and 
our camps for the night were made on 
three and a half sides of a rectangle, 
with the escort proper, at the opening. 
The treasure trains and officers’ wag- 
ons were in two lines in the centre, 
and the train-wagons distributed in 
three lines round the square, closing 
intervals, and having the mules with 
their defensive heels outside their re- 
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spective wagons, altogether the best 
position for them, and _ greatly 
strengthening our defence. By this 
arrangement, though daily warned 
that we were to be attacked at night 
by Urrea, we safely made the week’s 
journey to Monterey, being the last 
train or body of Americans of any 
size that passed over that route for 
one month or more. 

Our train-masters were, some of 
them, the most accomplished of the 
villains that are always found among 
the camp-followers of an army in the 
field, — the chief wagon-master being 
afterwards, as I heard, the head of a 
gang of tobbers on that very route; 
and the teamsters, with arms in their 
hands for their own defence, not being 
restrained by these train-masters (as 
they could not be by the small volun- 
teer escort), committed such outrages 
upon the inhabitants along the route, 
especially near the half-way village, 
Cerralvo, that I declined to retain 
control of the train for the last day 
or two. The teamsters of the next 
train up from Comargo, some ten days 
after, having been refused those arms, 
were destroyed by the very forces that 
had threatened our own route. The 
animosity of the Mexicans had been 
aroused to such a degree, that, as I 
recollect it, not a single teamster out 
of the eighty men escaped. The lan- 
cers riding rapidly down the line 
speared every man, as he sat on his 
mule or wagon-box; and then break- 
up the wagons, after plundering them, 
they piled up the bodies with the 
débris, and emptying the tar-pots on 
the heads of the victims, they fired 
and consumed them in one common 
mass,—one of the most frightful 
episodes of that barbarous war, — of 
aggression I must say, on our part, 
though perhaps mainly justifiable from 
being waged against such asavage race. 
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I may add here, that no other 
train passed this route till many days 
after the battle, when the down-train, 
with the full despatches, even after 
victory, as was necessary still, was es- 
corted by a battalion of infantry and 
two pieces of artillery. The previous 
knowledge of our success was given 
by slips of paper only, carried by 
bribed Mexicans, of whom five in all, 
as reported, were started from Mon- 
terey; and of these but two reached 
Comargo, the first, léaving with the 
paper tied under the heavy mane of 
his almost wild horse, which he said 
no one could catch but himself. 
When pursued by the guerillas, he 
feigned to fall from this horse, which 
bore away the tell-tale despatch ; while 
a thorough search of his clothing re- 
vealed nothing. His ready excuse 
of a visit to a sick son at Comargo 
being accepted, he was released; and 
after two days spent in recovering the 
animal, at length he made the journey 
— an affair usually of one day for a 
horseman — in five days, and brought 
the first news of our success that 
reached the United States. 

The usual penalty of these Mexi- 
cans detected as our spies or couriers, 
was hanging alive by the heels to the 
trees by the road-side. A few'weeks 
after this, the withered remains of one 
of these couriers (sent up by Col. Mor- 
gan of Ohio from Comargo) were dis- 
covered, so suspended, with the ap- 
pearance of death in great agony, the 
despatches having been detected in 
their place of deposit, sewed up be- 
tween the inner and outer sole of the 
shoe. 

Within a day or two after our ar- 
rival at Monterey, with the large train 
as described, as we found no troops 
or escort en route to Saltillo, and we 
were anxious to reach the advanced 
forces as early as possible before the 
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expected battle, Capt. T. W. Sherman 
(now Gen. Sherman, who lost his leg 
at Port Hudson) with myself, decided 
to start without escort. We had 
with us one other person, Dr. Gregg,? 
as @ companion, and he but for a few 
miles only. We had trusted greatly 
to his twenty-two revolver charges ; 
but he soon left us, to visit a Mexican 
friend near the route. 

We rode along the fifty miles, 
through the robber pass of the Rin- 
conada, with scarcely a suspicion of 
especial danger, though constantly 
meeting parties of five to ten or fif- 
teen Mexicans, mostly herdsmen 
(while some, as we had reason to 
know afterwards, were robbers), who 
had been warned by their people, and 
were removing their flocks and cattle 
from the vicinity of the expected con- 
test. The withdrawing of these 
herds, as we found on reaching camp, 
was the first of the assured signs of 
the approach of the attacking force, 
of which the rumors, in most doubt- 
ful shape, had been rife in those 
camps for many weeks. 

I reached the head-quarter camp 
at Agua Nueva in the first week of 
February, and joined the staff as the as- 
sistant to the other military engineer, 
Bvt.-Major, the late Gen. Mansfield 
(since killed at Antietam). I may 
here mention, on reporting to Gen. 
Taylor, a mark of that kindness of 
his which endeared him so much to 
all, — the invitation to his mess till my 
own arrangements could be made, — 
a courtesy of which the value can be 
fully known only by one who has 
reached an army in the field with 
only his clothing and blankets, and 
which, offered by a commanding gen- 


1 This Dr. Gregg, the author of an interesting 
work, “‘The Commerce of the Prairies,” was a 
daring explorer and prominent Mexican trader; but, 
after many years of exposure among the Mexicans 
and savages, he was killed, a few years later, by 
the Indians of California. 
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eral to one of his lieutenants, cannot 
be forgotten. 

This Agua Nueva was a small vil- 
lage or collection of huts of adobes, 
the large unburnt bricks of the coun- 
try. It was about twenty miles in 
advance, or south, of Saltillo; and the 
road passed through a narrow valley, 
in which was the hacienda farm and 
pass of Buena Vista, four to five 
miles from Saltillo. 

The camp at Agua Nueva was in 
the broad eastern end of a narrow 
valley, extending to the west, and 
where the last running water was to 
be found in the journey from Saltillo 
south for one hundred and thirty to 
one hundred and fifty miles beyond, 
and towards the large and rich city 
of San Luis Potosi, which had been 
the objective point of attack by Gen. 
Taylor. This ranch was the central 
position of a dark and bloody ground, 
on the main mountain-gorge pass 
from Central to Northern Mexico, in 
which, within a half-day’s ride north 
or south, this century has witnessed 
some five or six bloody battles, or 
massacres, besides those of Monterey 
at its debouch at the north. At eight 
miles south of Agua Nueva, in 1810, 
the Mexicans under Hidalgo defeated 
the Spaniards under Cordero. In 
1811, about sixteen miles south-east, 
the Mexican Gen. Royon defeated the 
Spaniards under Melgara. In 1841, 
two miles south af Saltillo, the Mexi- 
cans and Indians had a battle; and 
in 1842, four or five miles south-west, 
Col. Jordan of Texas fought the 
Mexicans: while in January, 1847, 
Majors Gains and Borland, of our 
forces, were captured at Encarnacion : 
by the Mexicans; and, as it proved, 
in February, 1847, this battle of 
Buena Vista, the crowning contest 
of them all, was fought five miles 
south of Saltillo. 
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The Hacienda of Encarnacion, 
thirty miles south of Agua Nueva, 
was an “estancia,” or stock-ranch, 
supplied with a bitterish but drink- 
able water from two very deep wells, 
worked by mules. These wells sup- 
plied the many thousands of the 
flocks and herds that grazed upon the 
adjacent mountains, and resorted 
hither once or twice a week only, dur- 
ing the dry season of six or eight 
months each year without rain. The 
slight dews upon the grass enabled 
the animals to subsist for many days 
without water. And this necessary 
of life was obtained only from these 
wells, or the “tanks” formed by 
dams in the mountain gorges, that 
collected and retained the water of 
the rainy season for months, and 
sometimes till the rains of the suc- 
ceeding year. 

This Encarnacion was an isolated 
farm-fortress in fact; for its high 
corral walls, as well as a masonry 
parapet at the roof, were loop-holed 
for defences against the raids of the 
Comanches, whose custom was to 
sweep down rapidly in parties of tens 
or hundreds, mounted upon the fleet- 
est horses to be found; and, if the 
villages were unprotected, they would 
seize the plunder most desired, in a 
stay of a few minutes only, murder 
the men and old women, and carry 
off the young women and girls, and 
the boys of ten or twelve, for slavery, 
or adoption into their, respective 
tribes. The terror that these Indians 
inspired in the Mexicans was inde- 
scribable. They feared fifty Indians, 
on account of these cruelties, more 
than three hundred Americans, though 
fifty Americans would attack and de- 
feat hundreds of the savages. The 
rapidity of their attack may be well 
judged of, when, in one of their raids 
on Agua Nueva, after our army had 
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removed towards Saltillo, our careless 
picket was surprised: one of them 
barely escaped with his life by mount- 
ing his horse, and forcing him to 
break his halter by the application of 
the cruel Mexican spur, —a weapon 
whose sound alone is so arranged as 
to urge the animal on all ordinary oc- 
casions. 

This ranch of Agua Nueva was 
one of the large number of farms into 
which the country is divided; some 
with many thousands of cattle and 
horses and of sheep and goats at- 
tached to and dependent upon them 
for care and protection; while others 
were villages of hundreds of peons, 
— the peasantry of the country, who 
are virtually slaves for life to the 
ricos, or rich men. 

The owner of Agua Nueva, and of 
the larger portion of these ranches 
and villages for some two hundred 
miles or more to the north-west, was 
one Don Jacobo (or Jacob) Sanchez, 
a gentleman of education and breed- 
ing, though nearly a black Indian in 
appearance. He was the son, by an 
Indian woman, of a shrewd and un- 
scrupulous Spanish-Mexican lawyer, 
who acquired, often unjustly it was 
thought, these immense properties in 
the troublous times of the first revolts 
from Spain. Don Jacobo we some- 
times saw in Saltillo, where he had 
his town mansion; though he gen- 
erally resided at his hacienda, some 
thirty miles south-west, where he 
lived in princely style, with his 
private band of musicians for his own 
amusement. The hacienda is a large 
and extensive plantation, with the 
mansion of the owner generally; 
while the ranch is the small farm, or 
peasant village. About one hundred 
miles west of Agua Nueva was the 
vineyard hacienda of Parras. This 
Parras was owned by a noble-spirited 
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gentleman, Don Manuel Ibarro, the 
master of two thousand peons. He 
had been at school in the United 
States, at Bardstown Ky., with the 
son of Henry Clay, a lieut.-colonel 
of Gen. Wool’s forces at the time that 
command passed through Parras, en 
route to Saltillo. The true and cor- 
dial Spanish-Mexican embrace was 
given to the colonel by Don Manuel, 
and a hearty welcome to our troops ; 
and our officers could hardly restrain 
him from turning the whole army 
into his wine-cellars in his excess of 
hospitable feeling He, with many 
of the best Mexicans, had an intense 
hatred of the tyranny of Santa Ana, 
and held himself ready for resistance 
to him. 

As instances of the wealth at com- 
mand of these ricos in that country, 
I would mention, that we were told of 
one gentleman, who, when Santa 
Ana’s army started from San Luis to 
cross the arid desert to attack us, had 
presented five thousand mules to that 
general to transport water for the 
troops; and of another, who had 
mounted a whole regiment of lancers 
en horses of one color, and that no 
common color for that animal, — nan- 
keen, — as a present to his country. 

It may be proper to mention that 
the haciendas of these ricos, especially 
those not their usual homes, when 
they had such, were generally under 
the charge of an “administrador,” 
of the class gentleman, with a 
“mayor-domo,” a sort of upper but- 
ler, under him, to direct all the lesser 
details and lower servants. And 
such mayor-domos were generally in 
charge of the smaller haciendas, 
“estancias,” or larger ranches. The 
next class, the rancheros,orsmall farm- 
ers, generally the smallest kind of 
farmers, were of the mixed white and 
Indian blood of all shades, with the 
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Indian largely predominating. The 
next and lowest class were the peons, 
of the same blood and origin with the 
rancheros, being the household and 
personal servants, the herdsmen, &c., 
the actual tillers of the soil for others, 
and virtually, though not nominally, 
slaves, as completely as our own blacks 
at the South have been. Their masters 
always furnished them their few pur- 
chasable necessaries “on account,” 
for which they were almost always too 
ready to incur the indebtedness. For 
these sums of some twenty dollars to 
forty dollars only, which they scarcely 
ever expected or attempted to pay, 
their service, and even their personal 
liberty, was compromised. If at- 
tempts were made to evade payment 
by escaping to a distance, the alcades, 
or other officers, had the right and the 
duty to: arrest and return them, with 
the power even of corporal punish- 
ment. At Monterey and other places, 
I was told that our officers, by the 
payment of such small sums, freed 
many excellent working men and 
women. In many cases, most excel- 
lent household servants, female cooks, 
&c., had been held for such amount 
to the thraldom from which they had 
had no hope of escaping during 
their lives. 

In the broader valley of Agua 
Nueva, well supplied with running 
water, — sometimes wanting for thirty 
to fifty miles in these mountain ranges, 
—lay the camp of Gen. Taylor, 
with about twelve hundred to fifteen 
hundred men; and quite near, in a 
separate camp, were the troops that 
Gen. Wool had brought from Mon- 
clova at the north-east, of nearly 
double the number of Gen. Taylor's 
forces; though all were under his 
command. Besides this, a force of 
about six hundred to seven hundred 
was at the depot at Saltillo. All was 
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wild rumor in these camps as to the 
designs, position, and numbers of the 
enemy, with absolutely nothing of 
certainty known. 

Yet even if Santa Ana was really 
in front (and he was actually at that 
time with his large force approaching, 
if not really at, Encarnacion, within 
less than thirty miles, or half a day’s 
ride of us), it was believed that we 
could meet and resist him successfully 
in the one or two supposed passes of 
these mountains south, within three 
or four miles, of Agua Nueva. 

The reconnoissances of the engi- 
neers now made daily of their own 
motion, and without Gen. Taylor’s or- 
der, though instantly reported to him, 
soon developed the fact that these 
mountains were passable in every di- 
rection, and that the camps in this 
valley were in a most dangerous posi- 
tion, where a largely superior force, 
such as we had full reason to believe 
was being organized in our front, 
could pour down upon us and over- 
whelm us, coming from different di- 
rections through these many moun- 
tain passes. 

Those reports that we made soon 
gave an earnest anxiety to our usually 
imperturbable general; and during 
the week immediately before the bat- 
tle, reconnoitring parties, some of 
them in large force, were kept con- 
stantly out, to obtain information, al- 
though with but little success till the 
very last moment. One large party 
of two hundred and fifty to three 
hundred cavalry and artillery, under 
Capt. (afterwards Col.) May, came 
in after thirty-six hours’ absence, 
with wild rumors of having been 
driven in, which were without doubt 
incorrect ; for though a picket-officer 
sent out by him, Lieut. (now Gen.) 
Sturgis, and one or two men, were 
lost, they were not attacked, and no 
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enemy was really seen. This was in 
most marked contrast to our own sit- 
uation, where every movement, and 
the details of each command we had, 
were well known to the Mexicans. 
It was stated, and as I believe cor- 
rectly, that the very Friday, three 
days before the battle, there were 
within and around our camps intelli- 
gent Mexican officers, disguised as 
peons or rancheros, offering for sale 
the sugars and fruits of the country. 
They had actually ascertained the 
numbers of regiments of each arm, 
whether of cavalry or infantry, 
whether of regulars or volunteers, and 
the exact numbers of men in each, 
to within some two or three per cent, 
as well as the actual number of the 
pieces of our artillery. Gen. Taylor, 
with his avowed belief in the impos- 
sibility of keeping such matters con- 
cealed in an enemy’s country, could 
never be prevailed upon to take the 
usual precautions of chains of senti- 
nels or pickets around our camps, or 
even at our market-places, where the 
peasants of the country were encour- 
aged to furnish supplies. In the 
uncertainty of our situation, however, 
still further reconnoissances were made, 
and scouts sent out, especially a small 
“spy company,” organized for the 
purpose under Ben. McCullough, 
since killed in Missouri as a rebel 
general. Much confidence was felt 
in him and his men, as old Texas 
rangers; and our final certain infor- 
mation of the actual near presence of 
the enemy came by some of his men 
on the night of the 20th of February. 
Upon this Gen. Taylor broke up his 
camp on the next morning, having 
evidently changed what I believe to 
have been his previous intention of 
awaiting the assault of the enemy at 
that point. But though tents were 
struck, and wagons were loaded and 
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in line, and officers in some cases 
mounted, Gen. Taylor, with the de- 
termination not to be driven from his 
camp by one of the thousand false 
rumors, would not start, as he stated, 
“ until McCullough himself returned.” 
He came back about two, P.M., and 
reported that he had been within 
Santa Ana’s guard-fires, near Encar- 
nacion, and that the broad plain 
around that hacienda was covered 
for miles with the troops, artillery, and 
mule-trains of this immense army. 
We at once moved rapidly to our 
rear, towards Saltillo, for some fifteen 
miles, to the gorge of Buena Vista, 
which no one could pass, with any 
military eye, without selecting it as 
an admirable defensive point. The 
troops of Gen. Wool were here halted 
for encampment; while Gen. Taylor’s 
smaller special force proceeded on 
to near Saltillo, where it went into 
bivouac that night. On the morning 
of the 22d of February, Gen. Taylor 
arranged for a garrison of some six 
hundred men to guard the city, and 
restrain the people, and also manned 
a small redoubt near his camp on the 
high plateau immediately south of 
the town, and commanding it, which 
he placed under the command of Major 
Webster. He desired the engineers 
to go both together (remarking,“ two 
heads were better than one”) to 
Wool’s camp, and call for Rucker’s 
squadron of dragoons (as May had 
reported his horses as too tired), and 
that they should then proceed to re- 
connoitre the passes south of our late 
camp, towards Encarnacion. That 
journey we were saved, as will be seen ; 
for starting from camp from half-past 
seven to eight, A.m., Major Mansfield 
and myself rode leisurely along, recon- 
noitring, taking the bearings, &c., and 
sketching the obstacles, cross-gullies, 
and hills on our route, till, on nearing 


the hacienda of Buena Vista, about 
nine, A.M., we met a dragoon on a gal- 
lop with despatches in his hand, who 
called out to us, “The enemy are in 
sight.” We sprung our horses for- 
ward by the side of Wool’s camp on our 
left, then aroused and in great alarm; 
we saw Capt. Washington’s battery 
moving to the front, —to the narrow 
road pass of some forty feet only be- 
tween the steep spurs of the hills on 
our left, and the precipitous gullies on 
the right, and over half a mile beyond 
the houses of Buena Vista; and we 
were brought up at about eight hun- 
dred yards farther by finding some 
eighteen hundred of the Mexican 
cavalry already up, and forming a line 
to their right, within a half mile of 
us. 

I would say now, that we were per- 
fectly astonished that such a body of 
troops could have approached so near 
without our men being in a position 
to meet them; and we were surprised 
that the news should have been de- 
spatched to Gen. Taylor, as we per- 
sonally witnessed, only some fifteen 
minutes previously. 

From what we afterwards learned, 
it appears that Santa Ana had taken 
up his line of march almost immedi- 
ately after McCullough left his camp, 
and without McCullough’s suspecting 
it. And he was pushing on to attack 
us in our camp that very night; for 
his advance had made the journey of 
twenty-five miles to the mouth of the 
pass into the Agua Nueva valley, 
and five miles farther it came upon 
the site of our camp where our trains 
were still loading up with grain, at 
eleven o’clock, p.m. The wheat-stacks 
were burned, and by their glaring 
light the mule-teams started, and 
came in on a hard run, fifteen miles 
to Buena Vista, arriving between 
three to five in the morning. As this 
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certainly must have been communi- 
cated to Gen. Wool, why a scout or re- 
connoitring party was not sent to the 
front at once, to learn the situation, 
and why even this information was 
not sent to Gen. Taylor immediately, 
cannot be conceived. It was such a 
blunder, that we were all saved from 
actual destruction only by an equal 
blunder of the Mexican commander 
or by the “providence of God.” 
For if that very cavalry we saw, in- 
stead of halting, and slowly forming 
a cross-line towards the mountain on 
their right, at a distance, as we saw 
it, within one mile of where Gen. 
Wool’s army lay, had but pressed 
rapidly forward at the first, into our 
then disordered camp of volunteers 
of less than double their own number, 
but few would have been left to tell 
the tale; and our force, of one half 
those numbers, at Saltillo would of 
course have shared the same fate. 
The ground on which we found 
ourselves — this field of Buena Vista, 
— was, as it then appeared to me, 
one of the most broken and difficult 
positions on which any battle had 
ever been fought. It was situated in 
the valley, about one-third the dis- 
tance from Saltillo, twelve miles, to 
the ranch of La Encantada (“the en- 
chanted,” from its mountain echoes), 
a valley of perhaps two miles in width 
at each extremity, narrowed at Buena 
Vista to near half that distance. The 
east side on our left, at about one 
thousand yards, was bounded by the 
Sierra or mountain range, thirty-five 
hundred feet or more in height; and 
the right, at six hundred yards, by 
“lomitas,” or hills, of some two hun- 
dred to four hundred feet, just beyond 
which were the higher mountains. 
On our left, as the road ran nearly 
through the middle of the valley, 
there was a sort of elevated plain, with 
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cross valleys formed by the rains and 
floods of ages, of fifty to one hundred 
feet depression; while on our right 
was a lower steppe, or valley of bottom 
land, with recent deep gullies, or 
“canons,” with precipitous sides, from 
ten to twenty or thirty feet deep. 

This Buena Vista, or rather the 
battle-field, was about half a mile 
south of the ranch, at the pass of 
“ Angostura,” as that field was called 
by the Mexicans; though the original 
name was “la Chupadera,” or the 
“sucking-place,” as cattle were able 
at times to obtain.there a little water 
that oozed from the spurs of the hills 
near the road. 

A model plan of the actual field of 
conflict can be best conceived by pla- 
cing both hands flat upon a table, 
while facing to the westward, with 
the fore-arms raised to some forty-five 
degrees. The fore-arms would indi- 
cate the mountain-range; the right 
hand, with the fingers slightly sepa- 
rated, and having the thumb near the 
fore-finger, will very nearly represent 
our own original ground. And the 
left, with the thumb touching the right 
wrist, and the fingers inclined towards 
the right fore-finger, will show the 
ground or ridges occupied by the 
Mexicans; our own main field of 
fight having some three hundred 
yards breadth at the wrist, or base of 
the mountains, and five hundred at the 
heads of the valleys, being thus near- 
ly a third of a mile square. These 
valley heads were about five hundred 
yards from the mountains, and near- 
ly the same distance from the road at 
the middle of the valley; the spurs 
near the road being some eighty to 
ninety feet above it, and rising gen- 
tly eastward towards the plain, which 
sloped up to the mountain to perhaps 
double that height. These slopes 
were passable in all directions, — 
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though with difficulty in the steepest 
parts,— by both men, and the small 
Mexican horses, as were these moun- 
tain spurs also, for the most part. 

At the commencement of the main 
action on the 23d, we occupied the 
whole of the position I have referred 
to, as represented by the right hand ; 
O’Brien’s pieces being in position to 
enfilade the advanced spur, or thumb, 
with the Second Indiana Regiment, 
under Col. Bowles, to protect them. 
Our outlook station, with a small 
picket, was at the extremity of the 
next ridge, or fore-finger; and at the 
foot of the second spur back from 
that were five guns of Capt. Wash- 
ington’s battery, guarding the narrow 
pass of the road, which was protected 
by a smail breastwork, hastily 
thrown up on the spur itself, and 
manned by Illinois troops under Lieut.- 
Col. Wetherford. Our usual route to 
the main battle-field, and the only 
route for artillery, was by the small 
rear spur, represented by the little 
finger. At sunset on the 23d, these 
two last-named spurs were all that 
was left to us; and the Mexicans had 
a large battery, protected by a heavy 
regiment drawn up in position at the 
wrist, or mountain foot, to enfilade the 
whole of the main field of the contest, 
if they had charged down, as we at 
the time expected. 

It is proper to mention here one or 
two peculiarities of this high region, 
which greatly affected, if they were 
not the main cause of, our greatest dis- 
aster that day, — the massacre of near- 
ly two hundred men at the close of the 
contest. The rarified atmosphere 
here, at six thousand feet elevation, 
was such, that to us, whose constitu- 
tions were not accustomed to it, but 
slight exertions and short marches 
caused great fatigue and weariness; 
and the clearness of the air almost 
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wholly changed or destroyed all pre- 
conceived notions of distances from 
the gradations of light and shade. 
In standing on any one of these 
ridges, of which several might lie be- 
fore us in succession at every two hun- 
dred or three hundred yards, the eye 
would detect nothing from which to 
suspect that the surface was other 
than a continuous plane, the air was 
so clear. 

But to return from this description 
to the position for reconnoissance 
that we had chosen, the lookout point 
above mentioned. Major Mansfield 
gave me his directions to remain there, 
and report to the general in the rear 
the numbers and kinds of troops of 
the enemy, as they came up and 
formed in front; adding personal re- 
—_ in case he fell, even showing me 
the peculiarities ef his teeth to recognize 
him even in decay, as he stated, for 
he seemed to have anticipated the 
death upon the battle-field which fell 
to his lot some fifteen years later. 
He then mounted and rode to the 
rear to assist in organizing and ar- 
ranging the troops to meet the attack, 
which was hourly expected during the 
whole of that day. I remained at 
that position till night-fall, with a 
small infantry picket, and counted the 
regiments as they came up as far as 
possible, and the pieces of artillery, 
&c., and sent the news in by dragoons 
from a mounted squad under cover of 
the spur in my rear. Some forty 
pieces of artillery were reported, with 
some eighteen to twenty bodies of in- 
fantry, mostly regiments, and sixteen 
regiments of brilliantly uniformed 
cavalry, drawn up in two lines on 
dress-parade that afternoon. I recol- 
lect distinctly now the music of their 
bugles ringing sweetly through all 
our camp from this parade. These 
regiments, of some four hundred men 
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only, as we afterwards learned, gave 
them a body of cavalry of some six 
thousand to seven thousand; and they 
were their best and _best-officered 
veterans; and their infantry and ar- 
tillery troops, though we judged them 
to be more at that timé, made 
up a total force of some twenty-five 
thousand altogether. To withstand 
them, we had of our army all told on 
the field, both of Gen. Taylor’s and 
Wool’s command, three batteries, of 
sixteen six-pounder pieces in all, and 
two hundred and sixty men of regular 
artillery, two squadrons of regular 
dragoons of some two hundred men, 
and fifteen companies (some eight 
hundred men) of poorly disciplined 
volunteer cavalry from Kentucky and 
Arkansas, to a great extent mounted 
on mules, as they had sold their 
horses to the artillery in the expecta- 
tion of an early muster-out, and re- 
turn home. We had also some six 
regiments of volunteer infantry of 
some thirty-four hundred men, good, 
bad, or indifferent, as to discipline. 
In all, with the sixteen guns, we had 
some forty-six hundred men; of whom 
about two-thirds only stood their 
ground to resist the assaults of these 
heavy Mexican forces, organized 
from the most experienced veteran 
regiments of Mexico, and with heavy 
siege-artillery even, of far superior 
power to our own light guns. 

An incident of the afternoon’s re- 
connoissance shows the difficulty of 
controlling new troops till fairly un- 
der fire ; as it also illustrates. the lit- 
tle danger from the fire of artillery, 
if you watch the pieces and have 
cover; an incident precisely such as 
occurred to Major Mansfield at the 
battle of Monterey, which he had 
told but a day or two before. While 
there with his glass, reconnoitring 
the “Black Fort” near that city, 
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with a picket of Texans to guard him, 
he looked, as he said, “directly into 
the muzzles of three guns” pointed 
at him, and ordered his party to keep 
down, or leave him, that they might 
not draw this fire. As they did not 
heed him in their anxiety to see what 
was going on, he found a little hollow 
he could drop into, and continued his 
observations, until his party at length 
brought upon them the fire of each 
of these three guns in succession; the 
major dropping under cover each time 
and immediately rising. After this, 
he was left unmolested, while he 
found his guard more obedient. Pre- 
cisely the same thing occurred at 
this lookout on the afternoon of the 
22d. For an hour or more the muz- 
zles of three guns bore upon us from 
an opposite ridge some four hundred 
yards distant; and the men were cau- 
tioned to keep down, and to watch 
and take cover, to which they paid no 
attention, in their eagerness to see 
the forming of the infantry for an at- 
tack over the mountain spurs on our 
left. When they were cautioned 
“down,” at the smoke of the first 
gun, most carefully aimed, they es- 
caped with a few slight injuries from 
the stones thrown up; and, as the sec- 
ond and third guns had no more 
effect, we were left in quiet, and this 
guard became as obedient as children. 

As to our troops in rear, Gen. Tay- 
lor, having made his arrangements 
for the security of Saltillo, and learned 
by the courier we had seen of the 
near approach of the enemy, had ar- 
rived on the field not far from noon 
of that day, and had the distribution 
of the forces completed, which had 
been in part provided for previously 
by his second in command, Gen. Wool. 
O’Brien’s section of artillery covered 
our front and right; and the Illinois 
troops, under Bissel and Harden, pro- . 
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tected our left, at the foot of the near- 
est spur of the mountain-range. 
While these arrangements were 
being made, about two, p.m., on the 
afternoon of this day, when the troops 
of the enemy had arrived, and formed 
in large force in our front, a flag was 
sent in by the President-General 
Santa Ana, to Gen. Taylor, demand- 
ing the surrender of himself and all 
his troops; to which the simple reply 
sent back was, “I have the honor re- 
spectfully to decline your proposition. 
Z. TAYtor.” 
Towards the latter part of the 
afternoon, a force of a full division 
of Mexicans was started up the steep 
mountain spur on the east, a thousand 
feet and more above us, with the hope 
of pouring down upon and over- 
whelming our left ; and, as those col- 
umns formed, we heard the loud 
cheers of our men, as that day and 
its memories, the 22d February, 
was called out to them. This contest 
of musketry, almost among the clouds, 
continued for some two hours, with no 
result whatever, other than the loss 
of some four hundred to five hundred 
men killed and wounded, as acknowl- 
edged by the Mexicans, and but five 
slightly wounded on our part. Gen. 
Taylor remarking, as I was told, that 
“He hoped they would have a few 
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more such trials in learning to fire 
down hill;” accurate firing being 
almost impossible down a mountain 
side, as is well known to hunters and 
marksmen. 

With the closing in of night, the 
enemy on the heights were withdrawn, 
that mountain skirmish being the 
only attempt at fighting for the day. 
At the earliest dark, our pickets were 
thrown out well in advance even of 
the lookout position of the day ; for 
a small knoll was seized within some 
two hundred yards of the advance 
battery of the Mexicans, which in- 
sured an ample warning in case of 
any night attack. Within a few min- 
utes after, the Mexicans attempted to 
secure the same knoll; but their lead- 
ing man was captured, whose sword, 
the first trophy on that field, I was 
able to secure, with the prisoner. 

The night of the 22d was passed 
quietly, in the thoughts and prepara- 
tions for the morrow, with both ar- 
mies. A proposition was made by an 
engineer officer who knew the ground, 
through Gen. Wool to Gen. Taylor, 
for a night attack, with the offer to 
guide it from our front, along the 
road, “after midnight and the setting 
of the moon;” but he declined, from 
the fear of the confusion incident to 


such assaults in the darkness. 
(To be continued.) 


TO YOU. 


EAc# morn around the slowly-waking earth 
Passes the golden-tinted wave of light; 

Each morn around the slowly waking earth 
The songs of birds are with it in its flight. 


Dear love, it ne’er begins and never ends: 

Naught can the golden light and bird-songs sever. 
Dear love, it ne’er begins and never ends: 

We e’er have loved, and we shall love forever. 
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SORRENTO DAYB&S. 


BY CHARLES D. WARNER. 


I.—ON 


Tue tip-top of the Villa Nardi is 
a flat roof, with a wall about it three 
feet high, and some little turreted af- 
fairs, that look very much like chim- 
neys. Joseph, the gray-haired ser- 
vitor, has brought my chair and table 
up here to-day; and here I am, es- 
tablished to write. 

Iam here above most eartlily an- 
noyances, and on a level with the 
heavenly influences. It has always 
seemed to me that the higher one 
gets, the easier it must be to write ; 
and that, especially at a great eleva- 
tion, one could strike into lofty themes, 
and launch out, without fear of ship- 
wreck on any of the earthly head- 
lands, in his aerial voyages. Yet, 
after all, he would be likely to arrive 
nowhere, I suspect ; or, to change the 
figure, to find, that, in parting with 
the taste of the earth, he had pro- 
duced a flavorless composition. If it 
were not for the haze. in the horizon 
to-day, I could distinguish the very 
house in Naples, that of Manso, 
Marquis of Villa, where Tasso found 
a home, and where John Milton was 
entertained at a later day by that 
hospitable nobleman. I wonder, if 
he had come to the Villa Nardi and 
written on the roof, if the theological 
features of his epic would have been 
softened, and if he would not have 
received new suggestions for the 
adornment of the garden. Of course, 
it is well that his immortal produc- 
tion was not composed on this roof, 
and in sight of these seductive shores, 
or it would have been more strongly 
flavored with classic mythology than 
itis. But, letting Milton go, it may 
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TOP OF THE HOUSE. 


be necessary to say, that my writing 
to-day has nothing to do with my 
theory of composition in an elevated 
position; for this is the laziest place 
that I have yet found. 

I am above the highest olive-trees ; 
and, if I turned that way, should look 
over the tops of what seems'a vast 
grove of them, out of which a white 
roof, and an old time-eaten tower 
here and there, appears ; and the sun 
is flooding them with waves of light, 
which I think a person delicately 
enough organized could hear beat. 
Beyond the brown roofs of the town, 
the terraced hills arise, in semi-circu- 
lar embrace of the plain; and the 
fine veil over them is partly the nat- 
ural shimmer of the heat, and partly 
the silver duskiness of the olive- 
leaves. I sit with my back to all 
this, taking the entire force of this 
winter sun; which is full of life and 
genial heat, and does not scorch one, 
as I remember such a full flood of it 
would at home. It is putting sweet- 
ness, too, into the oranges; which, I 
observe, are getting redder and softer 
day by day. We have here, by the 
way, such a habit of taking up an 
orange, weighing it in the hand, and 
guessing if it is ripe, that the test is 
extending to other things. I saw a 
gentleman this morning, at breakfast, 
weighing an egg in the same manner; 
and some one asked him if it was 
ripe. 

It seems to me that the Mediterra- 
nean was never bluer than it is to- 
day. It has a shade or two the ad- 
vantage of the sky: though [like the 
sky best after all; for it is less opaque, 
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and offers an illimitable opportunity of 
exploration. Perhaps this is because 
I am nearer to it. There are some 
little ruffles of air on the sea, which 
I do not feel here, making broad spots 
of shadow, and here and there flecks 
and sparkles. But the schooners sail 
idly ; and the fishing-boats that have 
put out from the Marina float in the 
most dreamy manner. I fear that 
the fishermen who have made a show 
of industry, and got away from their 
wives, who are busily weaving nets on 
shore, are yielding to tlre seductions 
of the occasion, and making a day of 
it. And, as I look at them, I found 
myself debating which I would rather 
be, a fisherman there in the boat, 
rocked by the swell, and warmed by 
the sun, or a friar, on the terrace of 
the garden on the summit of Deserto, 
lying perfectly tranquil, and also 
soaked in the sun. There is one 
other person, now that I think of it, 
who may be having a good ‘time to- 
day, though I do not know as I envy 
him. His business is a new one to 
me, and is an occupation that one 
would not care to recommend to a 
friend until he had tried it; it is be- 
ing carried about in a basket. As I 
went up the new Massa road the 
other day, I met a ragged, stout, and 
rather dirty woman, with a large 
shallow basket on herhead. In it lay 
her husband, — a large man, though 
I think a little abbreviated as to his 
legs. The woman asked alms. Talk 
of Diogenes in his tub! How must 
the world look to a man in a basket, 
riding about on his wife’s head? 
When I returned, she had put him 
down beside the road in the sun, and 
almost in danger of the passing vehi- 
cles. I suppose that the affectionate 
creature thought, that, if he got a new 
injury in this way, his value in the 
beggar market would be increased. 
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I do not mean to do this exemplary 
wife any injustice; and I only sug- 
gest the idea in this land, where every 
beggar who is born with a deformity 
has something to thank the Virgin 
for. This custom of carrying your 
husband on your head in a basket 
has something to recommend it, and 
is an exhibition of faith on the one 
hand, and of devotion on the other, 
that is seldom met with. Its con- 
sideration is commended to my coun- 
try-women at home. It is, at least, a 
new commentary on the apostolic 
remark, that the man is the head of 
the woman. It is, in some respects, 
a happy division of labor in the walk 
of life; she furnishes the locomotive 
power, and he the directing brains, 
as he lies in the sun and looks abroad ; 
which reminds me that the sun is 
getting hot on my back. The little 
bunch of bells in the convent tower is 
jangling out a suggestion of worship, 
or of the departure of the hours. It 
is time to eat an orange. 

Vesuvius appears to be about on a 
level with my eyes; and I never 
knew him to do himself more credit 
than to-day. _ The whole coast of the 
bay is in a sort of obscuration, thicker 
than an Indian summer haze; and the 
veil extends almost to the top of Ve- 
suvius. But his summit is still dis- 
tinct ; and out of it rises a gigantic 
billowy column of white smoke, 
greater in quantity than on any pre- 
vious day of oursojourn; and the sun 
turns it to silver. Above a long line 
of ordinary looking clouds, float great 
white masses, formed of the sulphu- 
rous vapor. This manufacture of 
clouds in a clear sunny day has an odd 
appearance ; but it is easy enough, if 
one has such a laboratory as Vesuvius. 
How it tumbles up the white smoke! 
It is piled up now, I should say, a 
thousand feet above the crater, 
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straight into the blue sky, —a pillar 
of cloud by day. One might sit here 
all day, watching it, listening the 
while to the melodious spring singing 
of the hundreds of birds which have 
come to take possession of the garden, 
receiving Southern re-enforcements 
from Sicily and Tunis every morning, 
and think he was happy. But the 
morning has gone; and I have written 
nothing. 


Il,.—THE PRICE OF ORANGES. 


If ever a Northern wanderer could 
be suddenly transported to look down 
upon the Piano di Sorrento, he would 
not doubt that he saw the garden of 
the Hesperides. The orange-trees can- 
not well be fuller; their branches 
bend with the weight of fruit. With 
the almond-trees in full flower, and 
with the silver sheen of the olive 
leaves, the oranges are apples of gold 
in pictures of silver. As I walk in 
these sunken roads, and between these 
high walls, the orange boughs every- 
where hang over; and, through the 
open gates of villas, I look down al- 
leys of golden glimmer, roses: and 
geraniums by the walk, and the fruit 
above, gardens of enchantment, with 
never a dragon, that I can see, to 
guard them. 

All the highways and the byways, 
the streets and lanes, wherever I go, 
from the sea to the tops of the hills, 
are strewn with orange peel; so that 
one, looking above and below, comes 
back from a walk with a golden daz- 
zle in his eyes, —a sense that yellow 
is the prevailing color. Perhaps the 
kerchiefs of the dark-skinned girls 
and women, which take that tone, 
help the impression. The inhabitants 
are all orange-eaters. The high walls 
show that the gardens are protected 
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with great care; yet the fruit seems to 
be as free as apples are in a remote 
New-England town about cider-time. 

I have been trying, ever since I 
have been here, to ascertain the price 
of oranges; not for purposes of expor- 
tation, nor yet for the personal impor- 
tation that I daily practice, but in 
order to give an American basis of 
fact to these idle chapters. In all 
the paths, I meet, daily, girls and boys 
bearing on their heads large baskets 
of the fruit, and little children with 
bags and bundles of the same, as 
large as they can stagger under; and 
I understand they are carrying them 
to the packers, who ship them to New 
York, or to the depots, where I see 
them lying in yellow heaps, and 
where men and women are cutting 
them up, and removing the peel, which 
goes to England for preserves. I .am 
told that these oranges are sold for a 
couple of francs a hundred. That 
seems to me so dear that I am not 
tempted into any speculation, but 
stroll back to the Tramontano, in the 
gardens of which I find better terms. 

The only trouble is to find a sweet 
tree ; for the Sorrento oranges are usu- 
ally sour in February; and one needs 
to be a good judge of the fruit, and 
know the male orange from the fe- 
male, — though which it is that is the 
sweeter I can never remember (and 
should not dare to say, if I did, in the 
present state of feeling on the woman 
question),— or he might as well eat a 
lemon. The mercenary aspect of my 
query does not enterin here. I climb 
into a tree, and reach out to the end 
of the branch for an orange that has 
got reddish in the sun, that comes off 
easily and i8 heavy; or I tickle a 
large one on the top bough with a 
cane pole; and if it drops readily, and 
has a fine grain, I call it a cheap one. 
I can usually tell whether they are 
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good, by splitting them open and eat- 
ing a quarter. The Italians pare 
their oranges as we do apples; but I 
like best to open them first, and see 
the yellow meat in the white casket. 
After you have eaten a few from one 
tree, you can usually tell whether it is 
a good tree; but there is nothing cer- 
tain about it, one bough that gets 
the sun will be better than another 
that does not, and one-half of an 
orange will fill your mouth with more 
delicious juices than the other half. 
The oranges that you knock off 
with your stick, as you walk along the 
lanes, don’t cost any thing; but they 
are always sour, as I think the girls 
know who lean over the wall, and look 
on with a smile: and, in that, they 
are more sensible than the lively dogs 
which bark at you from the top, and 
wake all the neighborhood with their 
clamor. I have no doubt the oranges 
have a market price; but I have been 
seeking the value the gardeners set 
on them themselves. As I walked 
towards the heights, the other morn- 
ing, and passed an orchard, the gar- 
dener, who saw my ineffectual efforts, 
with avery long cane, to reach the 
boughs of a tree, came down to me 
with a basketful he had been picking. 
As an experiment on the price, I of- 
fered him a two-centime piece,—which 
is a sort of satire on the very name 
of money,—when he desired me to help 
myself to as many oranges as I liked. 
He was a fine-looking fellow, with a 
spick-span new red Phrygian cap; and 
I hadn’t the heart to take advantage 
of his generosity, especially as his 
oranges were not of the sweetest. 
One ought never to abuse generosity. 
Another experience was of a differ- 
ent sort, and illustrates the Italian 
love of bargaining, and their notion 
of a sliding scale of prices. One of 
our expeditions to the hills was one 
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day making its long, struggling way 
through the narrow street of a little 
village of the Piano, when I lingered 
behind my companions, attracted by a 
hand-cart with several large baskets 
of oranges. The cart stood untended 
in the street; and selecting a large 
orange, which would measure twelve 
inches in circumference, I turned to 
look for the owner. After some time, 
a fellow got from the open front of 
the neighboring cobbler’s shop, where 
he sat with his lazy cronies, listening 
to the honest gossip of the follower of 
St. Crispin, and sauntered towards 
me. 

“ How much for this?” I ask. 

“One franc, signor,” says the pro- 
prietor, with a polite bow, holding up 
one finger. 

I shake my head, and intimate that 
that is altogether too much, in fact, 
preposterous. 

The proprietor is very indifferent, 
and shrugs his shoulders in an amia- 
ble manner. He picks up a fair, 
handsome orange, weighs it in his 
hand, and holds it up temptingly. 
That also is one franc. 

I suggest one sou is a fair price, 
a suggestion which he only receives 
with a smile of slight pity, and, I fan- 
cy, a little disdain. A woman joins 
him, and also holds up this and that 
gold-skinned one for my admiration. 

As I stand, sorting over the fruit, 
trying to please myself with size, 
color, and texture, a little crowd has 
gathered round; and I see, by a 
glance, that all the occupations in 
that neighborhood, including loafing, 
are temporarily suspended, to witness 
the trade. The interest of the circle 
visibly increases; and others take such 
a part in the transaction that I begin 
to doubt if the first man is, after all, 
the proprietor. 

At length, I select two oranges, and 
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again demand the price. There is a 
little consultation and jabber, when I 
am told that I can have both fora 
franc. I, in turn, sigh, shrug my 
shoulders, and put down the oranges, 
amid a chorus of exclamations over 
my graspingness. My offer of two 
sous is met with ridicule, but not 
with indifference. I can see that it 
has made a sensation. These simple, 
idle children of the sun begin to show 
alittle excitement. I at length de- 
termine upon a bold stroke, and re- 
solve to show myself the Napoleon of 
oranges, or to meet my Waterloo. I 
pick out four of the largest oranges 
in the basket, while all eyes are fixed 
on me intently, and, for the first time, 
pull out a piece of money. It isa 
two-sous piece. I offer it for the four 
oranges. 

“No, no, no, signor! Ah, signor! 
ah, signor!” in a chorus from the 
whole crowd. 

Ihave struck bottom at last, and 
perhaps got somewhere . near the 
value; and all calmness is gone. Such 
protestations, such indignation, such 
sorrow, I have never seen before from 
so small a cause. It cannot be 
thought of; it is mere ruin! I am, 
in turn, as firm, and nearly as excited 
in seeming. I hold up the fruit, and 
tender the money. 

“No, never, never! 
cannot be in earnest.” 

Looking round me for a moment, 
and assuming a theatrical manner, 
befitting the gestures of those about 
me, I fling the fruit down, and, with 
a sublime renunciation, stalk away. 

There is instantly a buzz and a 
hum that rises almost to a clamor. I 
have not proceeded far, when a skinny 
old woman runs after me, and begs 
me to return. I go back, and the 
crowd parts to receive me. 

The proprietor has a new proposi- 
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tion, the effect of which upon me is 
intently watched. He proposes to 
give me five big oranges for four sous. 
I receive it with utter scorn, and a 
laugh of derision. I will give two 
sous for the original four, and not a 
centesimo more. That I solemnly 
say, and am ready to depart. Hesi- 
tation and renewed conference; but 
at last the proprietor relents; and, 
with the look of one who is ruined 
for life, and who yet is willing to sac- 
rifice himself, he hands me the 
oranges. Instantly the excitement 
is dead, the crowd disperses, and the 
street is as quiet as ever; when I walk 
away, bearing my hard-won treasures. 

A little while after, as I sat upon 
the outer wall of the terrace of the 
Camaldoli, with my feet hanging 
over, these same oranges were taken 
from my pockets by Americans; so 
that I am prevented from making 
any moral reflections upon the honesty 
of the Italians. 

There is an immense garden of 
oranges and lemons at the village of 
Massa; through which travellers are 
shown by a surly fellow, who keeps 
watch of his trees, and has a bull-dog 
lurking about forthe unwary. I hate 
to see a bull-dog in a fruit-orchard. 
I have eaten a good many oranges 
there, and been astonished at the 
boughs of immense lemons which 
bend the trees to the ground. I took 
occasion to measure one of the 
lemons, called a citron lemon, and 
found its circumference to be twenty- 
one inches one way by fifteen inches 
the other, — about as big as a railway- 
conductor’s lantern. These lemons 
are not so sour as the fellow who 
shows them; he is a mercenary dog, 
and his prices afford me no clew to 
the just value of oranges. 

I like better to go to a little garden 
in the village of Meta, under a sunny 
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precipice of rocks, overhung by the 
ruined convent of Camaldoli. I turn 
up a narrow lane, and push open the 
wooden door in the garden of a little 
villa. It isa pretty garden; and, be- 
sides the orange and lemon trees on 
the terrace, it has other fruit-trees, 
and a scent of many flowers. My 
friend the gardener is_ sorting 
oranges from one basket to another, 
on a green bank, and evidently sell- 
ing the fruit to some women, who are 
putting it into bags to carry away. 

When he sees me approach, there 
is always the same pantomime. I 
propose to take some of the fruit he 
is sorting. With a knowing air, and 
an appearance of great mystery, he 
raises his left hand, the palm towards 
me, as one says hush. Having de- 
spatched his business, he takes an 
empty basket, and with another mys- 
terious flourish, desiring me to remain 
quiet, he goes to a storehouse in one 
corner of the garden, and returns 
with a load of immense oranges, all 
soaked with the sun, ripe and fra- 
grant, and more tempting than lumps 
of gold. I take one, and ask him if 
it is sweet. He shrugs his shoulders, 
raises his hands, and, with a sidewise 
shake of the head, and a look which 
says, How can you be so faithless? 
makes me ashamed of my doubts. 

I cut the thick skin, which easily 
falls apart, and discloses the luscious 
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quarters, plump, juicy, and waiting 
to melt in the mouth. I look fora 
moment at the rich pulp in its soft 
incasement, and -then try a delicious 
morsel. I nod. My gardener again 
shrugs his shoulders, with a slight 
smile, as much as to say, it could not 
be otherwise, and is evidently de- 
lighted to have me enjoy his fruit. I 
fill capacious pockets with the 
choicest; and, if I have friends with 
me, they do the same. I give our 
silent but most expressive entertainer 
half a franc, never more; and he 
always seems surprised at the size of 
the largesse. We exhaust his basket, 
and he proposes to get more. 

When I am alone, I stroll about 
under the heavily-laden trees, and 
pick up the largest, where they lie 
thickly on the ground, liking to hold 
them in my hand and feel the agree- 
able weight, even when I can carry 
away no more. The gardener nei- 
ther follows nor watches me; and 
I think perhaps knows, and is not 
stingy about it, that more valuable 
to me than the oranges I eat or take 
away are those on the trees among 
the shining leaves. And perhaps he 
opines that Iam from a country of 
snow and ice, where the year has six 
hostile months, and that I have not 
money enough to pay for the rich 
possession of the eye, the picture 
of beauty, which I take with me. 
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O HAppy smiles, that end so soon in tears! 

O winsome youth, that turns so soon to age! 
We grow not old through burden of new years, 
Nor striving e’er to master Wisdom’s page, 
Nor seeing younger faces pass us by ; — 
We but grow old as those around us die. 
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OUR APARTMENT. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THOSE INTENDING TO SPEND A WINTER IN ROME, 


BY ALICE A. BARTLETT. 


No. 


THERE is, I see, on re-reading it, a 
very low tone about my last record. 
It smacks of flies, smells, and other 
nuisances. I am sorry; but I cannot 
take it back. If I am to give a true 
impression, I must write what occu- 
pies my mind at the moment, whether 
it be pleasant to the imagination or 
not. As to the flies, there was a sad 
mortality among them ten days ago. 
A sharp cold set in, the fountain was 
hung with icicles, and every one’s 
nose turned bright red. They died 
by hundreds, our beloved flies, except 
a cherished few who staid close to 
the fire. We thought we had seen 
the last of them, and Sophia left off 
the newspaper. But, as soon as the 
weather changed, they began to crawl 
forth from chinks and crannies; and 
the parlor was quite lively again. 
But, alas! how changed the dear 
things were! so thin, so small and 
shrunken. We spread of our best be- 
fore them; but they were too far gone 
to eat, and now only a feeble dozen 
remain to cheer us. This has sad- 
dened our winter very much. 

There is one fearful bill gathering 
against us, — the bill for washing the 
house-linen. Every week, the padro- 
na sends for what has been used, and 
gives us as many clean things as we 
want. She has the washing done; 
but we pay for it. I have not seen 
the old lady since we moved in; but, 
when I think of that purple top-knot, 
I tremble in my shoes. I can see it 
waving with excitement, as she tacks 
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on a few extra towels or an odd sheet. 
Dear old lady! I will fight thee to 
the bitter end, if thou puttest on one 
too many, so beware! It is only the 
plausible, bewitching, fun-loving lower 
classes who disarm me. 


LATER. 


Hardly had I written these words, 
when the bell rang ; and Assunta be- 
ing of course on some expedition best 
known to herself, I opened the door 
to the padrona. She had come in to 
bring the washing-account; and, let 
me record it with tears af remorse, 
it was but three francs a week. We 
conversed about the weather, and 
other topics of interest, and then 
complimented each other; I her, on 
the magnificent exposure of the rooms | 
to the sun; and she me, on the be- 
witching effect of my blonde hair on 
the Italian eye. I would fain have 
embraced her, such was my contri- 
tion. 

About wine. There is a red wine 
of Velletri which every one drinks, 
as it is most healthy, flavorous, and 
cheap. Every one who knows how to 
do things gets it at a wholesale place 
in the Via Tre Canelle, buying a 
quartorolo or 4 half-quartorolo at a 
time. We get the latter quantity, 
paying four francs and two sous for 
it. It is sent in a little barrel, and 
poured into our bottles, filling about 
ten quarts. I cannot be more exact, 
as we have one very fat white bottle, 
that holds two or three quarts, more 
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or less. I have drunk it before one 
whole winter; and I think there is no 
wine like it for strengthening, and 
other virtuous qualities. Eighty-two 
cents is not much for ten bottles of 
good wine. Montefiascone is a deli- 
cious sweet white wine, like molten 
gold in color, and can be had for two 
francs a flask, which is about the 
same as a bottle. It is so esteemed, 
however, that it is hard to get it pure. 
When you do, you have a wine of 
wines. 

One word of warning, and I have 
done for the present. Many people 
who take apartments in Rome have 
their food sent to them from a trat- 
toria; which means that every day, 
at six o’clock, a man appears, bear- 
ing on his head a large tin box, con- 
taining the dinner. It is putin atany 
time during the day, and simmers away, 
witha pan of charcoal underit, until the 
evening; when it is brought to your 
house at any time you choose. As 
every.one chooses the same hour, there 
is a .simultaneous eruption of men 
with.tin boxes on their heads all over 
Rome. Three or four can be seen 
hurrying along in any street. Of 
course some of the dinners are colder 
and,older than others under this sys- 
tem,; ;but they are all so cold and old 
that,it does not much matter. There 
is only one werd that describes the 
state of that meat and those vegeta- 


“ bles, — soggy ; yes, there is one other, 


if you won’t mind my mentioning it. 
It was originally employed by a lady 
of energetic expressions, who had 
gone through the whole thing. “I 
have a cook this winter,” she wrote 
home, “being tired of trattcria gar- 
bage.” Nevertheless, let me say, 
many English and Americans, in fact 
almost all, live in this way, and, by 
changing the trattoria every week, 
manage to get along. I am sorry to 


say one has to change one’s trades- 
men very often, as only the newest 
brooms sweep clean in Rome. 

A trattoria dinner of soup, two 
meats, some fried dish, two vegetables, 
and a pudding costs about six francs, 
at the lowest, for each person. It is 
not only unhealthy, but also expen- 
sive; and I cannot imagine how any 
one can choose to live so. However, 
as I say, many do; and though I tried 
it one winter, and had the best trat- 
toria here, I do not pretend to say 
that my opinion should be accepted 
as final. Try it, dear friends, try it; 
and if you don’t have the fever, and 
die, teli me how you liked it. 


DECEMBER 15. 

We are still happy and peaceful 
and cheap; consequently we have 
no history. The weather is so warm, 
that we can have only a very smoul- 
dering fire; and the sun is something 
marvellous. 

It shines in at our front door so 
enticingly, that a whole family have 
taken up their residence in the entry; 
and they look so warm and cosey, 
that we have decided to let them 
spend their days there, if they like, 
all winter long. They play cards, 
and have a beautiful time; and, as 
they probably live in some horrid 
dark alley when at home, we shall, I 
hope, never have the heart to turn 
them out. There is something really 
scriptural and lovely in the poor man 
living in the rich man’s door. Ah! 
these Romans, what a people they 
are! If they are disappointed again, 
what can be added to the tragedy ? 


Monpay, Fes. 27, 1871. 

I have not kept the regular weekly 
record of our experiences, because we 
have lived so quietly and comfortably 
that there has been nothing to tell. 
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As I promised, however, to put down 
failures as well as successes, I will 
confess, that during the week of the 
flood, and indeed during the next 
week also, our expenses increased to 
almost ten francs a day. This was 
because provisions were much dearer, 
all communication with the city 
being cut for a few days, and the 
supply on hand being surrounded by 
water some ten feet deep. Assunta 
showed herself fully equal to the oc- 
casion; and we were provisioned as 
for a siege. “ Ah, signorina!” she 
said, shaking her dear finger back 
and forth before her face, “have no 
fear! I am like aman, I. Behold 
these chickens! They are yet palpi- 
tating; and I have ordered a live 
pair, who will live in the charcoal-bin 
until I shall slaughter them. Fear 
not, signorina, fear not!” 

And nobly did she fulfil her prom- 
ises. To be sure, we were high and 
dry above the water; but we ate of 
the best, and had wood enough to 
keep up our fires as usual; which was 
more than many people had. For a 
while, things were much dearer, as I 
have said. But now they have re- 
turned to their normal prices; and 
we rejoice in our old eight francs, 
sometimes with a few cents added to 
it, but still, as a rule, eight francs. 
I stake“my reputation as a house- 
keeper and an accountant upon the 
statement, that, for this daily sum we 
can live here in moderate luxury, and 
not look after the centesime too sharp- 
ly. Besides, we have had one item 
of extra expenditure to contend with, 
which I trust would not always re- 
quire to be put in an estimate, — the 
habit Sophia has of breaking win- 
dows. Not that she does it every 
day, not that she does it in anger, 
but that here a window and there a 
window, and here and there a window, 
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does finally mount up. The artist 
who mends them (every workman in 
Rome is an artist, even the white- 
washer) is most moderate in his 
charges. For two francs he skilfully 
inserts a very large pane of the worst 
glass ; and then we have alittle pleas- 
ant conversation, and he bows and 
says “a riverderla,” and goes. Every 
one says “a riverderla!” but in his 
case it means something; for, before 
the week is over, he is sure to be with 
us again, such are the destructive pro- 
pensities of our dear Sophia. Taking 
this fact and the flood into considera- 
tion, I think I am perfectly safe in 
nailing eight francs a day to the mast. 

Something delicious has happened 
about one of our hangers-on. I think 
I mentioned that Sophia had long 
suspected that not only the usual al- 
lowance of grandmothers, but also a 
washerwoman, lived in our kitchen, 
and slept in or under Assunta’s bed. 
This has proved true. I begin to 
feel as if all that basely suspicious 
young woman’s ideas may in time 
prove true. The way we discovered 
it was, that a friend of mine wanted 
a cook; and I asked Assunta if she 
knew of one. Oh, yes! an excellent 
one, — honest, clean, deserving. She 
was taken; and great was my delight, 
when, going to call one day, the 
door was opened by our own furtive 
Agatha. She beamed upon me, and 
announced me with much pomp, as 
“Ja signorina,” as if there was and 
could be but one veritable and origi- 
nal signorina in all Rome. 

Said my friend, “She is so fond of 
you all. She says she should really 
have suffered this winter, if those 
dear signorine of the Piazza Giddi- 
gaddi had not told her to come and 
get all her food at their house. She 
says she lived with you.” 

Did I love her any the less for it? 
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No; being a Roman, I did not. Had 
the thing happened in Boston, it 
would have been different ; but here, 
one gets so accustomed to this kind 
of imposition, that it seems simply 
absurd to resent it, or even to notice 
it. I wonder at what period of one’s 
career one takes to practising it one’s 
self; for I am sure one does finally. 
It would be impossible to live long 
without getting into the current. 

Let me try to give a really practi- 
cal idea of what other expenses 
amount to in Rome. In the first 
place, washing. Each piece is paid 
for ata fixed price, — fixed, that is, with 
the individual washerwoman, who will 
be sure to begin by asking fartoo much. 
The best way is to write a list of the 
prices you intend to give, and say, 
“ Will you take my washing at these 
prices, or will you not?” The mo- 
ment any thing is badly done, or an 
attempt at cheating is made, say 
casually, “ Oh! you need not send for 
the washing next week, I am going 
to give it to another woman;” and 
you will quickly bring her to reason. 
But do not delay this strong measure. 
‘L have found by sad experience that 
things must not be Jet to run on. It 
is a great exertion to pull people up 
short the moment they transgress; 
but it is the only effective way with 
my beloved, slippery Italians. It is 
not a bad plan, I find, occasionally to 
fly into a rage, of which you would 
be heartily ashamed in your native 
land. This requires some fluency in 
the tongue, however, which may be 
an objection. I do not know whether 
the phrase-books provide for such a 
contingency; but, even if they do, 
they would be sure to provide for it 
quite wrongly, and set their innocent 
victim to saying some horribly pro- 
fane or indecent or obsolete thing, 
after the manner of phrase-books. 
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So perhaps this suggestion cannot 
be considered as truly practical. I 
take it back on the spot, or leave it 
for the benefit of the glib only. My 
own rage vocabulary is most limited, 
as, alas! is my general one also; but 
I make up for it by rolling my r’s 
fiercely, and gesticulating with much 
ardor, which has the desired effect. 
To return to prices. From four to 
five francs a week is quite enough for 
one person’s washing. Then comes 
an expense which I do not know how 
any woman can escape, — hacks. 
You have to have them. They stand 
in every piazza, and are met at every 
turn, — small, one-horse affairs, open 
or shut; and they are so convenient, 
and apparently so cheap, that one 
seldom resists their allurements. Be- 
sides, it is almost impossible to walk 
in Rome, for various reasons. In bad 
weather, the mud spoils your dress, 
and you cannot keep decently clean 
in going even the shortest distance. 
In good weather, you can walk if you 
feel like it; and once a day, perhaps, 
you will feel like it; but commend 
me to the Roman climate for taking 
all the stiffening out of one. When 
the sun comes out, almost every one 
wilts to a certain extent, and contin- 
ued exertion is impossible. The long- 
er distances you must do in carriages. 
Then after lunch, when a soft radi- 
ance covers every thing, and you 
know how wonderfully beautiful the 
Campagna is looking, is it possible to 
remain within the walls? No, an- 
other little hack, and ho for the Via 
Appia! Very well, evening comes, 
and you have to, go out. In many 
cases, another carriage is necessary. 
You can have a one-horse coupé, or 
brougham, all the evening, for five 
francs, if it is a numbered one; or you 
can have a very superb two-horse car- 
riage from a stable, unnumbered, for 
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ten francs, and two and a half for the 
coachman. They are at your sole dis- 
posal as many hours as you choose, 
and come and go, or wait, as you say. 

Your small hacks, that you pick up 
in the street, cost one franc and sev- 
enty centimes an hour, somewhat 
more outside the gates. We, how- 
ever, made an arrangement with two 
or three drivers whom we knew, that 
they were always to take us on the 
Campagna for the whole afternoon, 
irrespective of distance or time, for 
seven and a half francs. 

Under this system we saved a good 
deal; and, in the month of February, 
my share of all carriages, one-half 
of the whole expense as a rule, 
amounted to seventy-five francs. Be 
it understood, however, that I drove 
every day as much as I wanted to. 

There are innumerable carriages 
to let by the month, much more ele- 
gant than our little hacks, of course, 
but also much more expensive, and, 
on the whole, not such good fun, I 
think. There is a certain charm in 
suddenly being seized with a desire 
to go off for miles and miles among 
the viaducts and tombs, and instantly 
getting into a trap and doing it, —a 
charm unknown to the stately owners 
of landaus, which must be brought 
round from the stable, after long 
hours of waiting. In another mo- 
ment I shall confess to those long, 
rowdy days, when and I drove 
on and on, with our feet up on the 
little front seat, no one seeing us but 
a few shepherds, and stopped at oste- 
rias by the wayside to have wine and 
chestnuts brought out to us in the 
sun. 

Please, somebody stop me, before all 
my character for gentility is gone! 
Let me fly to saddle-horses for safety. 
You can get a first-rate one for three 
hundred francs a month, a good one 
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for two hundred and fifty, or you can 
take your chance at ten francs an af- 
ternoon. I did the latter, and no ac- 
cident happened. The Roman horse 
is strong and heavy-paced and lazy ; 
but he can be made to go. I hate 
such horses, and was almost in des- 
pair, when I discovered a restless 
young animal of foreign extraction ; 
and any one can do the like by a little 
seeking. Do not rest until you find 
something that does not thump. For 
Roman riding is far too good to be 
spoiled. It is a dream, a new sen- 
sation, to Americans who have kept 
to the road all their lives. You go 
through a gate, or jump over a fence 
if you prefer, and then — 

It is galloping into space on turf. 

Which it is so futile to attempt to 
describe, that I leave it as it stands. 
Only it is one great reason for choos- 
ing Rome as a winter residence. 

It is very odd, the way people come 
back to Rome. It is comparatively 
expensive ; there are grave objections 
to the climate; and in the course of 
time one does see all the sights, com- 
mon report to the contrary. And yet, 
come once, and you will surely come 
again. After the third winter, they 
say, there is no more struggle or ques- 
tion: you simply come. It is the 
charm. What charm? The Cam- 
pagna perhaps. One person says 
one thing, and one another; and all 
fall back on the general proposition, 
that they will not be called upon to 
describe it, for it is indescribable. 

The feeling that it is Rome, mel:.n- 
choly, earnest, ruined, and eternal, is 
really what makes us love it, I think; 
and yet there are many minor fasci- 
nations that will not let us go. Every 
one has written about them, they are 
as familiar to the reading world at 
home as Park-street meeting-house, 
or the boys coasting on the Common ; 
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but there are two or three that have 
never, as far as I know, been properly 
enlarged upon; and I want to say my 
say about them, since no one else 
will. Do not think I am in fun when 
I tell you what they are. I seriously 
- mean, that they are a most decided 
attraction to me; and that I have 
derived much delight and satisfaction 
from them. One, to be sure, has mo- 
mentarily disappeared from the scene ; 
and that is the cardinal’s coaches. 
The Pope will not go out, and neither 
must the princes of the church; and 
every little thing that was supposed 
to make Rome gay and characteristic 
is suppressed, as far as it lies in the 
power of the Vatican to do it. Other 
coaches drive in crowds round and 
round the Pincio ; and any one coming 
to Rome for the first time, would say, 
“ What gorgeous liveries! what mag- 
nificent great horses! what a gay 
scene!” But we who have lived here 
in the old pontifical times, though we 
rejoice in the change of government, 
cannot help having a lingering re- 
gret, that the absurd, old-world splen- 
didity is gone. And so I must drop 
a tear on those big, red, Cinderella 
vehicles before they pass from the 
memory of man. They were so huge, 
so castellated, so covered with gold, 
so very, very red. And then the 
three gorgeous beings with calves who 
hung on behind, and the superb per- 
sonage with a wig who sat in front; 
and the four black stallions who cara- 
coled slowly along with their red 
trappings falling solemnly up and 
down on their big flanks; and last, 
but by no means least, the red um- 
brella strapped on the top. Ah, me! 
I hope we have seen the last of them. 
I hope the Vatican will never be up 
to sending them forth again; and 
yet— Only those who have seen 
them champing over the bridge of 
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St. Angelo, and up into the great 
square on some high feast, dozens of 
them, one after the other, making all 
Rome red and gold, can know what 
my feelings are. When I went back 
to Boston, and people said, “ Well, 
what did you like best in Europe ?” 
expecting me to say, the Venus of 
Milo, or the Colosseum, I always an- 
swered, gently but firmly, “The car- 
dinals’ best swell coaches.” Ofcourse 
no one has had any respect for me 
since ; but I have borne that, upheld 
by the certainty that I was right. 
We can look out of our window at 
almost any hour of the day, and see 
the other sight that I find so well 
worth while, — the horses in the wine- 
carts. They come in over the Cam- 
pagna many miles, and yet who ever 
saw one of them look tired? In the 
midst of his dangling red and yellow 
tassels, with the great stiff pompon 
of turkey’s feathers in his head, and 
behind him the tall cart, with its gay, 
lop-sided half-tent for the driver, 
there stands a horse worthy of the 
imperial Roman breed from which 
he springs. He is perfectly classic, 
perfectly unlike any. other horse, — 
black as night, hog-maned, clean- 
limbed, close-coated. His head is the 
head one sees on ancient bas-reliefs ; 
the eye rather sunken, but full of 
life and knowledge. His neck is 
thick and high above the shoulder, 
well set off, too, by the immense 
pointed collar. In short, he is the 
horse that used to come in over the 
Appian Way in the triumphs of the 
emperors. You must come to Rome 
to see him ; moreover, you must seek 
for him between the shafts of the 
country wine-carts. If the one you 
pick out is not blackest black, look 
further, for he is not of the pure 
breed. If you can see one superflu- 
ous ounce of flesh on him, or one in- 
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harmonious line, if he does not look 
hard and sound all over, — you have 
not found my horse. 

Yes, on the whole, he is much, much, 
nicer than any coach that ever rolled, 
and the Pope cannot take him away 
from us; for I warrant he is patriotic, 
and remembers the old glories of 
Rome, as does his shaggy-breeched 
driver too, in his inferior, human way ; 
and between them they would make 
a good fight of it. The black Roman 
coach-horses are fine, and perhaps 
more attractive to an uneducated eye 
(for you will have to be a little bit of 
@ connoisseur to see the beauty of my 
horse); but they are slow and dull 
and pompous, and look flabby and 
unfinished. One quite despises them. 
My horse exacts respect, as well as 
admiration. He is intellectual, expe- 
rienced, historic. One cannot ima- 
gine him in a circus. Nothing could 
ever make him look ridiculous. 

Please do not think of him as large. 
He is not in the least like a dray- 
horse, or a Percheron. Strong as he 
is, he is spare. There is no waste of 
material, no piling on of flesh. He 
will seldom weigh over a thousand or 
eleven hundred pounds; but I think 
I would trust him to keep on pulling, 
long after your mere lummoxes had 
fallen in their shafts. Oh, well! it is 
so foolish to try to tell about him. 
Come and see him ; and, if you do not 
like him, tant pis pour vous. 


ALBANO, March 20. 

We have left Rome peacefully, our 
padrona smiling at us from the door, 
and dear Assunta covering our hands 
with kisses; and we have been here 
a week, unmolested by any demands 
from any one ; in consequence of which 
I think I am justified in saying, that 
the history of our apartment is com- 
plete. 
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We broke more or less crockery, — 
some six francs’ worth, — which we re- 
placed before the padrona came for 
her inspection; and there is a very 
singular spot on the arm of one of 
the chairs. This is the sum total of 
the damage we did in four months. 
As for the spot, I did not think it in- 
cumbent on me to draw attention to 
it, feeling that we had paid our rent 
so punctually, and been such excellent 
tenants, as tenants go, that the old 
lady might well accept one spot as a 
souvenir of our winter’s occupation. 
Fearing that she might not take that 
view of the matter, however, I re- 
frained from tempting her to spoil our 
pleasant relations. The chair was 
such a big one too. No: it was 
much better to part as we did, cover- 
ing each other with compliments. 

“ Ah, signorina!” she said, “as I 
came across the piazza, I met one my 
friend. ‘Why do you look so sad?’ 
said she. ‘Because those beautiful 
ladies there above are about to de- 
part,’ I answered. Ah, what a dark 
day forme! My God, what a dark 
day !” 

“ Signora,” I replied, endeavoring 
to imitate her mellifluous undulations 
of speech, and to wave my hands in 
the right places, — “Signora, truly a 
dark day for us as well as for you! 
What a winterit has been! so warm, 
so sunny, so up only one flight of 
stairs, so sympathetic! I shall always 
return to you the moment I enter 
Rome.” 

“Ah, my signorina!” she ejacu- 
lated. 

“Yes, signora, I shall always 
cherish in my inmost heart the com- 
fort, the cleanness, the gay view, of 
Numero Due, Piazzi Giddigaddi.” 

She put her hand in her pocket. I 
thought she was about to weep, and 
sought her handkerchief. Not so. 
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She produced a 
book. 

“ Signorina,” 
were candles 
sticks.” 

“ Signora, there were,” I answered. 
‘ Allow me to pay for them.” 

This done, I thought she would 
go; but, after telling me at length 
how much more beautiful Rome was 
under priestly rule, she said sudden- 
ly, — 

“ There is one thing which I said 
to myself that I would ask.” 

Oh, my pent heart! I thought, she 
has seen the spot. 

“ Any thing in my power,” I mur- 
mured, with all the calmness I could 
command. 

“T said to myself,” she went on, 
“how beautiful it would be in a row 
with the others! And she is such 
a dear signorina,—so genteel, so 
blonde !” 

“But, signora, what is it?” I 
asked. 

“ My signorina, it is your photo- 
graph.” 

This was such a wonderful ending 
to an interview in which I had ex- 
pected to use all my powers of vitu- 
peration and scorn, that I almost fell 
upon her neck. I really cannot put 
into cold English the words with 
which I gave it, or those which we 
poured upon each other in soft streams, 
when the final moment came. I 
doubt if many such partings have 
ever taken place in Rome between 
landlord and tenant. 

“Well, good-by, Rome,” said So- 
phia, as we drove through the Porta 
S. Giovanni on our way over the 
Campagna to this place, “a nastier 
place than you I neverdid see. Glad 
I came, though. One more illusion 
gone. Good-by, old Humbug;” and 
our dear matron wrapped herself in 


little account- 


she said, “there 
in all the candle- 
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many shawls, and prepared for the 
winds of March. 

Albano is a place one comes to to 
recover one’s energy after the unstif- 
fening process I have mentioned has 
been gone through with. It is high, 
and the air is bracing; and there are 
very decent hotels, where, to continue 
my statistics, one has a parlor, bed- 
room, fire, food, and every thing, for 
eight francs a day. Any one who be- 
gins to feel ill in Rome recovers in a 
very little while here. Though we 
were none of us ill, we were more or 
less flabby ; and now we are not, but 
eat like savages, and take absurdly 
long walks. So our testimony can be 
added to the common voice, for the 
benefit. of all who may have need to 
know. 

I wish I dared add a word about 
the climates of Italy. I do not, be- 
cause so many competent persons have 
already written about them; only I 
have remarked one strange thing, that 
no one seems to find out much from 
their works, — at least, many people 


who are too ill to lose time, or try ex- 


periments, come across the Atlantic, 
to go to just the wrong place. So I 
would say this most seriously, that, 
because a place is in Italy, it is by no 
means sure that it has a good climate; 
and, even if it is conceded to have a 
good climate, it may not be the kind 
of good climate fitted to a particular 
case. It is better to know this at 
home, and really find out where the 
suitable climate may most probably 
be found, than to rashly cross the 
ocean, and drag one’s self to some 
place where perhaps the friend who 
recommended it once passed a pleas- 
ant week in a pleasant part of the 
year. To all invalids intending to 
come to Rome, I would say, consult 
some very competent physician before 
you decide to do it, and do not think 
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that you will be able to see the great to Rome;” and Sophia cries, “ Tell 
works of art unless you are quite as them to stay at home.” I ought to 
strong as average mortals. say, after this, that we are ourselves 

Geraldine adds, “Tell them to think unharmed, perhaps because we have 
long, and drink deep, before they come fled in time. 


NURSERY SONGS. 
BY CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 


I. 
Rosy maiden Winifred, - 
With a milk-pail on her head, 
Tripping through the corn, 
While the dew lies on the wheat, 
In the sunny morn. 
Scarlet shepherds’ weather-glass 
Spread wide open at her feet 
As they pass ; 
Cornflowers give their almond smell 
While she brushes by, 
And a lark sings from the sky, 
“ All is well.” 


II. 
When the cows come home the milk is coming ; 
Honey’s made while the bees are humming ; 
Duck and drake on the rushy lake, 
And the deer live safe in the breezy brake ; 
And timid, funny, pert little bunny 
Winks his nose, and sits all sunny. 


III. 

Rosgs blushing red and white, 
For delight ; 

Honeysuckle wreaths above, 
For love; 

Dim sweet-scented heliotrope, 

, For hope: 

Shining lilies tall and straight, 
For royal state ; 

Dusky pansies, — let them be 
For memory ; 

With violets of fragrant breath, 
For death. 
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HOW HAITI WAS SETTLED. 


BY JOHN WEISS. 


Aut the floating rascality and 
character of the seventeenth century 
were borne by the currents of the 
West-Indian seas into the western 
coves and bays of St. Domingo. Now 
anchored, and now torn loose again 
by various mischances, they began 
at length to form a fringe of living 
growth dense enough to resist the 
winds and waves. As the bare coral- 
keys acquire their first verdure from 
the waifs which are shot through the 
scuppers of vessels, from the droppings 
of foraging seafowl, from shipwrecked 
stores, which the coast seems for a 
long time to repel as fast as they touch 
it, as if jealous of a lodgment; so 
colonies painfully effect the beginnings 
of their life. The chief trouble is to 


get the first thin rim of growth safely 


lifted from the surf. 

A good deal of buccaneering was 
the instinctive resistance of mankind 
to Spanish monopoly and the bad com- 
mercial restrictions of the time. Like 
poaching and smuggling, it attracted 
valor and good conduct as well as vice, 
because men understand that free 
trade is the natural law of intercourse 
upon the seas. But it is not easy 
for a colony to overcome its turbulence, 
and release its own good elements 
from their subversive operation. This 
is generally the work of some man 
who has a certain sympathy for the 
raw material, and an ambition to 
make it serve a purpose. 

Let us see, then, how the French 
colony was first planted in the west- 
ern part of the island, disputed the old 
Spanish domination there, and at 
length shared it. It is the origin of 
the Haitian question. 


‘a single sol. 


Bertrand D’Ogeron, a native of 
Anjou, had been for fifteen years a 
captain in the French marine service, 
when he was seduced in 1656 to join 
a company which was fitting out for 
some point in South America. He had 
wealthy relatives, and money in his 
own right; of this he subscribed 
17,000 livres, about $10,000, to the 
fund of the expedition. A vessel well 
provided with stores was to meet 
him at Martinique. The expedition 
proved a lamentable failure, his 
money disappeared, and somebody 
sold the cargo of the vessel, during his 
absence from Martinique, without 
accounting to him for the value of 
Here, then, he was 
adrift, without money and credit. 
The governor of the island treated 
him coldly, and refused to advance 
his schemes. 

At this moment a buccaneering 
vessel touched at the island; and the 
adventurers, struck with D’Ogeron’s 
appearance, importuned him to join 
their fortunes and make a settlement 
in San Domingo. Now, it seems that 
his relatives in France had despatched 
a number of engagés and supplies to 
him, which arrived while he was 
negotiating with the buccaneers. The 
engagés, or engaged men, were the 
victims of an early kind of Coolie 
trade. Sometimes they had been 
sold for debt, or failure to pay a rent. 
Sometimes they were exploded adven- 
turers, whd sold their service for three 
years in some seaport in order to se- 
cure a passage to the isles of gold. 
But there was also in France a method 
of supplying the colonies with men 
who sold their labor for three years, 
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and expected a small allotment of 
land at the end of their service. 
They were fortunate if they got it. 
Those who survived the climate and 
the oppressive system of agriculture 
generally found themselves indented 
for life to their employers, who had 
only the scruples of slave-masters in 
their treatment. 

D’Ogeron fitted out a vessel, and 
sailed with his engagés and supplies 
in company with the buccaneers, 
only to be wrecked at the very en- 
trance of the harbor of Leogane, a 
name which is a French adaptation 
of the native name Yaguana. Noth- 
ing was saved except the people who 
were on board: implements, seeds, 
munitions, and provisions, all the 
means of establishing an agricultural 
colony, went down. He was obliged 
to set free his engagés, and to live 
a la boucan with his new companions, 
to hunt the wild cattle, and make 
forays into the Spanish quarter. He 


was cool and brave, and scrupulously 
just ; full of fire and generosity, but 
very prudent-and shifty ; above all, he 
had the temperament which secretly 
attractg men and holds them subordi- 


nate. He became a famous leader of 
buccaneers, and they flocked to him 
from all quarters; the bloodthirsty, 
the profligate, the escaped criminal, 
the soured and energetic Huguenot, all 
felt the presence of a master-hand. 
He kept nothing for himself; his 
shares from freebooting expeditions 
were always made over to them, partly 
because he did not relish keenly such 
methods to improve his housekeeping. 

This ascendency which he had ac- 
quired revived his old ambition to 
found a colony that should transfer 
the power of France into those seas, 
and extinguish all competition. With 
this view he sailed for France, where 
his enthusiasm soon supplied him 
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with new resources, though his family 
discountenanced him, and would ad- 
vance nothing. Fresh engagés en- 
tered his service, merchants gave 
him on credit wines, brandy, and 
various goods; and he set sail with a 
ship-full, intending to trade from 
island to island, with the double pur- 
pose of reimbursing his creditors and 
collecting negroes and provisions. 
But it happened that other French 
vessels had just supplied the principal 
ports, and Dutch vessels had secretly 
been trading with the scattered settle- 
ments. He went up and down seek- 
ing for a market, to Port Margot, to 
Petit Goave, and finally to Leogane, 
whence he despatched his vessel to 
Jamaica. His agent got rid of the 
goods, but swindled him of the pro- 
ceeds. The vessel never returned to 
Leogane. So he had a debt of 
twelve thousand livres with which to 
found a colony. The whole venture 
had been a private one, without the 
countenance of government or of the 
French Company of Terra Firma, so 
that the transaction was soon lost in 
the mob of villanies, or “ customs of 
the coast.” 

The cheerfulness with which he 
shouldered again the fusil a boucaner, 
and squeezed orange-juice over his 
baked pork, and crept into his mas- 
quito-bag to sleep, or took his watch 
against prowling Spaniards who had 
an unpleasant knack of spearing these 
bags of bandits as they lay, made 
him the idol of his men. He who 
was thus more magnanimous than 
fortune was plainly their superior. 
He became the governor of a colony 
before he had a seed to plant, or a 
negro to make a hole to drop it in. 
The wild men about him began te 
be inspired with his larger views, and 
to long to become settled in life. 
They urged him to repair again to 
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some authority around which they 
might build and sow and reap. Cat- 
tle were scarce, Spaniards were annoy- 
ing, rich galleons grew shy as whales 
that are over-hunted, and deserted 
those seas. Now if France is wise, 
she will take this hardy D’Ogeron 
and graft him on a tropic stock. 

He returned to his country, a twice- 
disappointed debtor, to meet men who 
might be disposed to say he was a 
scoundrel, to encounter relatives who 
flattered themselves he could never 
re-appear, to recommend his scheme 
to officials who knew all about his 
failures. What kind of business will 
this buccaneer of family, shipwrecked 
and swindled gentleman of parts, pen- 
niless, enthusiastic ex-captain of ma- 
rine, make of it in Paris? A very good 
business indeed. He entered into 


the service of the new West-India 
Company, which Colbert had just 


formed, in rivalry of the Dutch and 
English, to secure for France her 
share of commercial advantages. 
The directors very soon perceived 
that he was larger than the company 
itself, and fit to conduct it. They 
determined to organize a colony, by 
sending D’Ogeron out as their agent, 
at the same time that they secured 
from the Crown his appointment as 
Governor. The King clothed him 
with authority, the Company were to 
sustain him with their resources, and 
he was to apply their commercial reg- 
ulations all along the coast. He 
went out with secret instructions to 
extend the limits of the Colony over 
Spanish territory, and attach the 
whole island to France; but, as 
France was then at peace with Spain, 
this business was to be effected under a 
commission from the King of Portu- 
gal. 
What was the delight of his de- 
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voted vagabonds tosee him return in an 
armed vessel, and land upon the scene 
of his old mishaps, under the French 
flag, saluted by official thunders! 
The shores echoed with the first em- 
phatic announcement that they were 
to be possessed and peopled. Long 
files of engagés disembarked, and 
were distributed through the settle- 
ment. They made the first clearings 
in the forest, and laid open the lap of 
earth, into which the sun showered 
its seductive wealth. The negroes 
were as yet too few in number to be 
considered of much service; they 
were the relics of free-booting times, 
stolen from the Spanish settlements. 
France did not dabble in the slave- 
trade till the supply of engagés began 
to fail. When raw country lads could 
no longer be duped with stories of 
transmarine luxury and advance- 
ment, and the low haunts of the sea- 
port towns had been cleaned out, and 
even the galleys could furnish no 
more, the West-India Company went 
into the slave-trade; for the Colony 
must be nourished with labor, or fali 
into decay. 

In the other French islands negroes 
were occasionally bought, previously 
to the formation of the West-India 
Company, as often, no doubt, as an 
opportunity afforded. In October, 
1662, a Dutch vessel appeared at 
Martinique with three hundred negroes 
on board. They were then worth 
three thousand pounds of sugar each, 
probably equal to fifteen hundred 
livres, the livre of that time being 
nearly representable by sixty-two and 
a half cents. M. Tracy, the Govern- 
or, reduced the price to two thousand 
pounds, “pour le soulagement des 
peuples.” M. Tracy’s slave-regula- 
tions show that there must have been 
a goodly number of negroes in Mar- 
tinique. Masters who kept their 
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slaves from mass or Sundays or holi- 
days were fined one hundred and 
twenty pounds of tobacco. They were 
obliged to provide baptism for negroes 
fresh from shipboard, to insist upon 
marriage, and to baptize the children. 
Overseers of engagés and negroes 
were forbidden to debauch the negress- 
es: for the first offence, the penalty 
was twenty blows, for the second, 
forty, and for the third, fifty, and 
branding the cheek with a fleur-de- 
lys. Negroes could sell nothing, nor 
go to market, without a specific per- 
mit from the master; and, if a negro 
stole sugar or tobacco, he received 
thirty blows. These were Puritan 
days in Martinique. If aman denied 
or blasphemed the name of God, he 
was fined sixty pounds of tobacco, 
one-third of which went to the 
Church, one-third to the poor, and 
one-third to the informer; for the 
second offence, ninety pounds; for the 
third, to have the tongue bored. Hugue- 
nots could assemble only in private; 
and they were obliged to get out of 
the way of the Host and of all pro- 
cessions. 

To return to our D’Ogeron, who un- 
derstood what his ruffians, in search of 
theamenities of life, meant by following 
agriculture. It consisted in follow- 
ing up with vigor the imported agri- 
culturists,- and appropriating the 
crops which they raised. During hisad- 
ministration there was no lack of these 
engagés, nor of the women who trans- 
ferred the family altar to those shores. 
A portion of land was set off to each 
colonist; seed, implements, and a 
year’s provisions, were advanced; long 
credits were extended to the planters, 
whose debts thus became guaranties 
for the success of the experiment. 
When the cocoa and tobacco began to 
reach France, emigration was stimu- 
lated to such an extent that respecta- 
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ble people sold themselves to the 
captains of vessels to secure a pas- 
sage. The captains, whohad no use 
for their land-labor, re-sold them to 
planters to serve out the remainder of 
their three years. Thus a class of en- 
gagés was, formed who soon became 
planters in turn. 

But the old buccaneers had already 
discovered that they were not only 
subjects of the King of France, but 
also vassals of a company whose ob- 
ject was to create an immense monop- 
oly, by forbidding all intercourse with 
foreign nations, and with all French 
ships excepting those of the Compa- 
ny itself. D’Ogeron, in his capacity 
as agent of the Company, had the 
difficult task before him of modifying 
the notions of free-trade which his 
old companions held. The very name 
of company was terrible to them; it 
suggested ideas of a cunning exploi- 
tation of their resources for the bene- 
fit of a few men at home. That was 
a kind of piracy without dash or 
peril, which their romantic recollec- 
tions pronounced criminally base. 
They would have nothing to do with 
a company; D’Ogeron was hailed as 
representative of the King, and ex- 
ecrated as the tool to fleece them for 
the benefit of a board of directors. 
They were willing to swear allegi- 
ance to the King; but were deter- 
mined to preserve commercial rela- 
tions with the Dutch, who had 
befriended them, and were always 
ready with timely supplies of powder, 
ball, and brandy. D’Ogeron said 
nothing, and for a time there was no 
open difficulty. 

The power of the West-India Com- 
pany was second only to that of the 
Government, whose policy was to in- 
vest it with extraordinary privileges. 

It would be curious, would our 
space permit, to glance at its oganiza- 
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tion, and trace the miseries which re- 
sulted from such ignorance of the 
laws of commerce as that organiza- 
tion indicated. This giant company, 
with as little soul as a corporation 
could have, forced its excelsibr com- 
mercial and religious privileges upon 
San Domingo, and perpetuated the 
vicious policy long after-it had ceased 
to be a corporate body. Colbert 
stated, in the preamble to the edict 
on which it rested, that colonies are 
meant to provide consumers for the 
productions of the mother-country, 
to weaken the competition of other 
nations, and to secure posts and mili- 
tary stations, where the King’s ships 
may lie, find shelter, and refit. This 
expresses very well the lack of 
colonizing genius among the French- 
men. No great impulse separates 
itself from the mother-country, to 
transport the earth and fire of its 
ideas or necessity. The Huguenots 


were scattered by the hand of vio- 
lence to be absorbed piecemeal in the 
genuine colonies of other nations. 
The West-India Company which 
founded Haiti, and planted slavery 
in its soil, was nothing but a selfish 
speculation, without the merit of one 


liberal idea. Sugar was plenty for 
many a decade, only because negroes 
were ; but manliness stood mildewed 
in the accursed fields. 

The Company was clothed with al- 
most unlimited power, such as never 
before was committed to any body of 
men. It was for the sole purpose of 
enriching a few commercial cities, 
and controlling foreign trade. But 
the trade of a commercial rival was 
never controlled by the erection of 
the most jealous monopoly. France 
would desire to dispose of her surplus 
colonial products to the Dutch and 
English, who had only to protect 
their own colonies by a high: tariff 
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upon the goods of France. Besides, 
if the French colonists were forbidden 
to trade, except through the ships of 
a French company and with French 
posts, the restriction would diminish 
the incentives to industry, and thus 
limit the productive ability of the 
Colony ; for it is free interchange of 
goods with all nations which stimu- 
lates production. And, though the 
prices become lowered, the colonist is 
more than recompensed by his ability 
to buy all that he needs much cheaper 
than he could before under the reign 
of a company’s monopoly. 

But such was not the theory of 
Colbert, nor of that epoch. Montes- 
quieu declared that the object of colo- 
nies was to trade upon better con- 
ditions than could be made with 
neighboring peeple, with whom all 
advantages are reciprocal; it was 
just, therefore, he thought, that the 
mother-country should transact its 
business in and through the colony, 
because the object is the extension of 
commerce, and not the founding of a 
province. 

But, if commerce would be indefi- 
nitely extended, colonies should be 
encouraged to produce all that they 
can and to get cheaply all that they 
need. They should be regarded, then, 
as homogeneous portions of the great 
country whence they. came, to be 
cherished as promising and gifted off- 
spring, not watched, restrained, hum- 
bled, and fleeced, as a jealous step- 
mother manages a handy and defence- 
less child. But slavery was the only 
blessing that France had to bestow; 
for she was interested to keep the 
yield of sugar ahead of all other re- 
gions that produced it. 

A good illustration of the conflict 
between the convenience of the colo- 
nist and the assumption of the law 
is found in the case of the negro. 
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When the buccaneers began to hold 
and to bequeath property, the question 
arose, “ Is the negro slave personal or 
real (meuble ou immeuble)? All the 
colonial pundits of the law decided 
that he or it was real estate, because 
they perceived that the chattel? be- 
came thus more manageable in the 
transfer of property. But Paris de- 
cided differently; so that a husband 
having alienated one of his wife’s im- 
meubles, could not substitute for him 
a piece of cultivated ground, because, 
after the year 1720, there was no cul- 
tivated ground without negroes, and 
the negroes were declared, perhaps 
for the English reason, to be meubles. 

But worse than this were the venal- 
ity and oppressiveness of the com- 
pany’s agents. In a soil less rich 
and spontaneous, a colony could not 
have extorted prosperity out of so 
many evil conditions. A certain 
quantity of provisions was furnished 
to any one who undertook the clearing 
and planting of new land, at a price 
arbitrarily imposed by the factors, 
for which the settler was held in debt. 
Indifferent tools and implements of 
agriculture were distributed at costly 
valuations, and had to be often re- 
newed. Here we call to mind a scrap, 
rescued and cleaned of the pamphlet- 


1 In the old English law, the villein was a part 
of the real estate, and went with it, as at first in 
the French colonies ; so that creditors, who per- 
haps had lent to a father the money which went to 
purchase slaves could not attach them to recover 
the debt from the son. It became necessary to 
consider them as separate from the land, and as a 
part of personal estate. They were then called 
chattels, a word from catalla, used when the buik 
of personal property consisted of domestic ani- 
mals. The etymology of this word is stated by 
Wedgwood thus :— 

“Fr. chatel, O. Fr. chaptel, a piece of movable 
property, from Lat. capitale, whence captale, ca- 
tallum, the principal sum in a loan, as distin- 
guished from the interest due upon it. Then, in 
the same way as we speak at the present day of a 
man of large capital for a man of large posses- 
sons, catallum came to be used in the sense of 
goods in general, with the exception of land, and 
was specially applied to cattle as the principal 
wealth of the country in an early stage of society.” 
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mould of that old period, which illus- 
trates the selfish policy of the mother- 
country. 


“ An artillery officer who has passed a 
part of his life in the foundries, and per- 
fectly understood the art, was walking one 
day upon the quai at Bordeaux. Some 
hogsheads full of hoes, hatchets, pruning- 
bills, had been just stove in the attempt 
to ship them. He had the fancy to ex- 
amine these utensils, and found them of the 
worst quality. By the side of these hogs- 
heads were cylinders for the sugar-mills, 
and iron kettles, which were also going 
on board. He examined these, and found 
that they were made of a brittle iron, full 
of flaws. As he was ignorant for what 
country and what use these articles were 
destined, he inquired of the merchant’s 
clerk who was superintending the embar- 
kation of the goods; who told him that they 
were destined for St. Domingo. “ But, 
sir,” said the officer, “ these utensils are of 
a very bad quality; the iron of these cyl- 
inders and kettles comes from a badly pu- 
rified font. Ifthe soil is at all heavy in 
that colony, these hoes will be used up in 
a minute; if the pressure of the sugar-mills 
is considerable, these cylinders will easily 
split ; these kettles will not stand a quick 
fire ; and the people who use such articles 
will make a ruinous bargain.” — “ You are 
right, sir,” replied the clerk, “ we compel 
them to make such a bargain; for the more 
of our goods the colonies consume, and 
the more we send, the greater are our 
profits; the more numerous our employés, 
the more cultivators are supported, more 
ships are loaded, and more sailors are 
trained for a marine.” 


When a settler gathered his crops, 
the Company fixed the value of it; all 
rates of interest and value, all bar- 
gains and payments, were so controlled 
that the settler was almost always in 
debt to the Company. In addition to 
this, the colonial registers were bur- 
dened from year to year with laws 
against intercourse with foreign na- 
tions. In 1670, all foreign vessels 


1 Conversation d’un Officier d’Artillerie, 1785. 
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were prohibited from anchoring in 
any harbor, and even from coasting in 
in sight of land, under pain of confisca- 
tion; and any inhabitant who should 
receive merchandise from, or have any 
correspondence with, such vessels, was 
fined five hundred livres for the first 
offence; for the second, he suffered 
corporal punishment. In 1671, the 
officials had some palatable reason for 
excepting madeira wine from this pro- 
hibition. A more stringent law of 
1698 confiscated the vessel; fined the 
owner three thousand livres, and the 
captain one thousand, for the first of- 
fence; for the second, he was liable to 
imprisonment for six months. It also 
forbade vessels built in the French 
Antilles from trading in foreign 
ports, or lending their names to for- 
eign vessels to admit them into the is- 
lands. The penalty for coasting in 
the neighborhood of the islands was 
confiscation and six months’ imprison- 
ment for the captains; and for the in- 
habitants who might receive merchan- 
dise in this way, a fine of two thou- 
sand livres and six months imprison- 
ment for the first offence, and for the 
second the galleys for three years. 
A few ports with French garrisons 
were designated as ports of shelter in 
stress of weather: every vessel com- 
ing in upon that pretext was instant- 
ly taken possession of by a guard. 
Thus the regulations went on from 
time to time, increasing in stringency 
and minuteness. 

It must be carefully noted that 
the colonial policy of the age of 
Louis XIV. had an imposing share 
in creating that excitement and tur- 
moil of interests which filled with 
horrors the latter years of the 
eighteenth century. But it is singu- 
lar that the fate of these companies, 
which were continually breaking up 
to be again reframed, did not betray 
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their vicious elements to the govern- 
ment. The Company of 1664 became 
so enfeebled by the expense and effort 
to make its distant possessions avail- 
able, that the commerce which the 
Crown coveted did not develop in its 
hands. Its privileges were revoked 
by an edict of 1674, and the domain 
reverted to the Crown; but all the 
orders, commissions, concessions, and 
acts of the Company, issued before 
that date, were confirmed, and no in- 
novation was made in the local ad- 
ministration of justice. The only 
commercial change was in the permis- 
sion to all French subjects to traffic 
with the island. The authority and 
revenue which the Crown thus re- 
sumed were alienated in part to an- 
other company, formed in 1698, un- 
der the name of the Royal Company 
of San Domingo, for a term of fifty 
years. Among the articles was one 
permitting the Company to make its 
own regulations for the conduct and 
management of its commerce. A 
batch of these received the royal ap- 
proval in 1716: among them is one 
limiting the number of negroes to six 
for every white inhabitant. The very 
next year the powers of this company 
were transferred to a new one, whose 
concessions and privileges were in 
turn revoked in 1725. But, for the 
most part, the Crown was guided by 
the commercial traditions whose root 
was in the company created by 
Colbert. 

This policy began to yield its le- 
gitimate fruits as soon as D’Ogeron 
ventured to restrain the trading am- 
bition of his colonists. His generos- 
ity and fraternal disposition were all 
forgotten; his gifts and services im- 
petuously thrust aside; his dignity, 
and every manly governing trait of 
a superior mind, fell into sudden 
contempt. It was the Creole’s child- 
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ish rage at being crossed; but behind 
it was the old persistency still fresh 
from hazardous sea-faring. 

It was, however, unwise in D’- 
Ogeron, and the first symptoms of 
a presumption springing from his un- 
broken lease of influence, to increase 
the tax upon necessaries brought in 
the ships of the Company, when the 
colonists already muttered at the pro- 
hibition to trade with any other 
French ships or with the ships of 
other nations. When the new tax 
was laid they openly rebelled, and 
sought every opportunity to acquire 
what they wanted from foreign vessels, 
principally Dutch, which were inter- 
ested to damage the French mono- 
poly. 

The excitement pervaded all th 
settlements of the coasts; blood was 
shed, and the vessel of D’Ogeron 
was fired upon and driven away, 
when he attempted to land at Petit 
Goave to confiscate the cargoes of 
two Dutch vessels. He was obliged 
to retreat to Tortuga, from which is- 
land he sent for the co-operation of 
some French vessels of war that were 
then cruising in the vicinity. Petit 
Goave was attacked, the town was 
burned, and the colonists were forced 
to take shelter in the woods. When 
the fleet retired, the exasperated free- 
traders returned to the coast, and or- 
ganized an independent government. 
D’Ogeron narrowly escaped seizure, 
and was obliged, after vigorous efforts 
to overcome the rebellion, to com- 
promise with his former adorers by 
admitting all French vessels to trade 
with the colony, under a mere port- 
charge of five per cent to the Com- 
pany. This also diminished the con- 
traband trade, but did not extinguish 
it. 

D’Ogeron was often disappointed 
in his projects, which included ambi- 
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tious attacks upon the Dutch and 
Spaniards; he did not succeed, dur- 
ing his last visit to Paris, in winning 
the Court to a plan of his for con- 
quering the Spanish part of the 
island. He died in poverty at Paris, 
in 1675. 

Nevertheless, he established the 
colony, settled every convenient in- 
let er capacious harbor of the west- 
ern coast,! constructed one or two 
roads, and introduced the cultivation 
of new products. The famous town 
of Cap Francais, now called Cape 
Haitien, was founded in 1670. The 
cultivation of cacao was begun in 
1665; but the climate of the island 
is in general not favorable to that 
product, and all the trees perished in 
1715. They require a great deal of 
shade and moisture. Plantations of 
sugar were started, and rapidly be- 
came of great importance. In the 
middle of the eighteenth century the 
sugar plantations of St. Domingo 
controlled the world. In 1789, half 
a million of slaves cultivated 793 
sugar plantations, 3,117 of coffee, 
3,150 of indigo, and 735 of cotton. 
And the total of exports for that 
year, carried by 515 French and 
1,063 foreign ships, foots up as fol- 
lows : — 


1 The names of settlements perpetuate the 
buccaneering taste: “Treasure Cove,” “‘ Dog’s 
Head,” “‘ John Babel’s River,” “ Fisher’s Boucan,”’ 
“Scamp’s Hole,” “Stinking Springs,” ‘Sow’s 
Cove,” “* Hell Hollow,” ‘* Rogue’s Bay,” and other 
names whose odd French, from wear and tear, is 
no longer traceable. A considerable town is called 
“The Hole,” and another, “Red Burrow.” 
“ Marmalade” and “‘ Limonade ” afterwards lent 
their names to the black dukes of King Christo- 
pher. “ Churchill’? and ‘ Williamson ” preserve 
the names of English freebooters. We can match 
this aboriginal naming in California, where no 
Academy of belles-lettres seems to have been 
consulted by the settlers. There are ‘“ Tin Qup,” 
“Hen-Roost Camp,” “Git up and git,” “ Piety 
Hill,” “‘ You Bet,” “ Nary Red,” “‘ Gospel Gulch,” 
* Hell’s Delight,” ‘Boys Thunder” and “ Shirt- 
tail Caiion” On the whole, the Americans excel 
in the freebooting knack at catching something 
beyond the reach of art, 
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white sugar 
brown sugar 
coffee 
indigo 


120,000,000 Ibs. 
250,000,000 Ibs. 
230,000,000 Ibs. 
1,000,000 Ibs. 
8,000,000 Ibs. cotton 
20,000 hides 
25,000,000 francs worth molasses. 


And there was a contraband trade 
for the same year, which was esti- 
mated at thirty million pounds in su- 
gar, twenty in coffee, and three and a 
half in cotton. D’Ogeron could not 
anticipate that this material prepon- 
derance which his brave and hearty 
life secured to France was “a crime 
of sense, to be avenged by time.” 

“One never saw,” says a French 
historian, “a more noble and disin- 
terested soul, a better citizen, full of 
propriety and religion, with manners 
more simple and amiable, with greater 
regard to be of service, though it 
might cost him much, with more con- 
stancy and firmness, . more’ sagacity 
and true valor, a mind more fruitful 
in resources, or with such regulated 
aims. He was, in a word, the father 
rather than the governor of the people 
confided to his care, as fit to rule 
in peace as in war.” 

His buccaneering associates contin- 
ued to predominate for a long time 
in the colony, notwithstanding the 
great immigration which the fame 
and measures of D’Ogeron attracted 
from the mother-country. That gen- 
eration of “Brothers of the Coast” 
strongly impregnated the new blood 
with its peculiarities before it disap- 
peared. The last of those patriarchal 
desperadoes lingered after 1730, to 
witness the introduction of a new 
element and fatal cause of prosperity ; 
so that they could depart in the assur- 
ance that their successors would main- 
tain, through altered circumstances, 
the custom of the coast. 

This new element was negro 
slavery. Whoever will trace its en- 
trance into the French colony, under- 
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stand the victims, and the nature of 
the system under which they suffered, 
may find the account elsewhere. 

We bring this paper to a close with 
a statement of the first complicity of 
the United States in the affairs of 
Haiti. There is a pamphlet, written 
in 1800 by Jacques Mignard, and en- 
titled “ Appercu des Crimes commis 
par les Anglo-Americains envers les 
Francais.” The title-page announced 
that it was printed, “chez les mar- 
chands de nouveautés.” A single ex- 
tract from this tourist’s pamphlet will 
convince the reader that it is certainly 
a novelty. The time is 1791, when 
the French Republic was wrangling 
with the planters and free mulattoes 
for the control of the island. 


“ At the end of July, 1791,” says Mig- 
nard, “ passing as a tourist through Phila- 
delphia, New York, and Baltimore, I was 
not alittle surprised to hear in these three 
places, and particularly in Philadelphia, 
the most revolting abuse of the French. 
While I was in the latter place, secret en- 
voys from St. Domingo of all colors were 
there. I sought to penetrate the motives 
which had drawn them, and was assured 
that their mission was to deliver the colo- 
ny to the Americans, and that Congress 
had already made over to them a million 
dollars; but that Washington, reflecting 
upon this bargain, had subsequently ad- 
vised Congress to renounce it, because 
the country was not sufficiently strong to 
appear as the open enemy of France. 
His advice was followed; but, as the sum 
had been paid, those who held it were not 
willing to surrender it, nor did Congress 
dare to demand it, because that would 
expose the atrocity of its conduct towards 
France; and it was therefore obliged to 
be content to have the sum reimbursed 
in colonial products. In the mean time, 
the agent procured provisions, and muui- 
tions of war of every kind, in Philadelphia, 
New York, and Baltimore. These were 
all shipped in American bottoms, and 
went with the envoys to St. Domingo. 
They must have been landed in the north- 
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ern part of the island. To all appearance, 
they reached St. Domingo toward the 
12th of August ; and it was on the 20th’ 
that the insurrection of the Cap broke 
out. The public papers of that period 
declare that one hundred thousand ne- 
groes found arms in a moment, while no 
one could divine from what source they 
came. 

“Moreover, the revolt had hardly com- 
menced, when the destruction of St. Do- 
mingo was already announced at Philadel- 
phia, New York, and Baltimore; and, at 
this intelligence, the Anglo-Americans re- 
paired in crowds to pick up the fragments 
of that rich colony. This was the more 
easy, because they had equally access to 
the revolted negroes whose rebellion they 
had favored, and to the peaceable inhabit- 
ants of the Cap, who could not suspect 
them of such treachery.” 


There can be no doubt that the 
French Revolution had numerous ad- 
herents in America, with ready talk- 
ers and writers enough to make the 
question of an alliance with it an ob- 
ject of anxiety to Washington and 
the principal men of the government. 
But the neutrality which Washington 
desired to preserve during the conflict 
of France with the allied powers, and 
which he expressed in the Proclama- 
tion of 1793, was never once violated 
by secret or open attempts to detach 
any French colony, or to foment dis- 
turbances which might eventually 
prove advantageous to America. The 
government had no control over pri- 
vate sympathy with the revolution 
or against it. Those who talked the 
loudest in the chief cities against 
France were the least likely to dis- 
turb her colonies, because they were 
in sympathy with the neutral policy 
at Washington. They remembered 
Lafayette, and desired to see the king 
sustained; and, when the power of 
both had vanished, they declined to 


1 Really on the 22d, at midnight, —the first re- 
volt of the slaves. 
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accept Jacobinism as a foster-child 
of the American Revolution. There- 
fore, they would naturally lean toward 
the royalist proprietors of St. Do- 
mingo, to help preserve instead of de- 
stroy their local authority. 

And what could private avarice ex- 
pect to gain from sending ventures 
to the slaves, who were then in no 
condition to pay for a single box of 
muskets or a keg of powder? It was 
not till Toussaint began to organize 
and control all the available forces of 
the island, that American schooners 
found it profitable to elude French 
and English cruisers, to sustain a re- 
volted people. 

But the letters of Jefferson effect- 
ually dispose of this fancy, which the 
distempered talk of Philadelphia cof- 
fee-houses raised in the pro-slavery 
brain of M. Mignard. In a letter to 
William Short, then officially resident 
at Paris, dated July 28, 1791, pre- 
cisely while M. Mignard was touring 
in Philadelphia and Baltimore, the 
following instructions occur: “ When- 
ever jealousies are expressed as to 
any supposed views of ours, on the do- 
minion of the West Indies, you can- 
not go farther than the truth in as- 
serting we have none. If there be 
one principle more deeply rooted than 
any other in the mind of every Ameri- 
can, it is that we should have nothing 
to do with conquest. As to commerce, 
indeed, we have strong sensations.” 
It was natural that America should 
wish to exchange her products with 
her neighbors, instead of being obliged 
to carry them to Europe. Jefferson 
would, therefore, sympathize all the 
more with the royalist proprietors 
who wished to be released from com- 
mercial restrictions. There was every 
reason for not tampering with the 
peace of St. Domingo. The American 
government hoped that the National 
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Assembly would make favorable terms 
for the colonies with the prospect of 
strengthening their allegiance to 
France. Colonial ruin could not en- 
rich America. She did not want to 
own St. Domingo, nor did she want 
England to own it. The best thing 
for America was that France should 
be the mother-country, if she could be 
prevailed upon to develop colonial 
prosperity, by taking off the oppressive 
restrictions that belonged to a past age. 
As to the slaves, it was a point too 
tender with America herself to be 
handled rudely in a neighboring colo- 
ny. 

The next month the insurrection 
broke out, and the assembly of 
St. Domingo sent a deputy to ask aid 
of the American government. Mr. 
Jefferson, in a letter to William 
Short, dated Nov. 24, says that the 
Secretaries of the Treasury and 


War furnished one thousand stand of 
arms, military stores, and placed four 


hundred thousand dollars to the or- 
der of the French minister. The 
arms and stores were sent; but, before 
they arrived, the danger became so ur- 
gent, that two more deputies appeared 
with larger demands, which were not 
met only on account of jealousy dis- 
played by the French minister, who 
suspected the colony of ulterior de- 
signs in applying directly to a foreign 
power. “I am convinced myself,” 
remarks Jefferson, “that their views 
and their application to us are per- 
fectly innocent ; however, M. De Fer- 
nant, and still more M. De la Forest, 
are jealous. The deputies, on the 
other hand, think that M. De Fer- 
nant is not sensible enough of their 
wants.” 

M. Genet, who succeeded M. De 
Fernant, was still more jealous. To 
this he added unworthy suspicions of 
the American Government; and his 


- 


was Settled. 


whole demeanor was predicated upon 
our hostility to France; which was, 
in fact, nothing more than a coolness 
towards the purposes and acts of the 
Revolution. 

In a letter to M. Genet, dated 
Aug. 7, 1793, Jefferson says, “In 
consequence of the information given 
in your letter of the 4th instant, that 
certain citizens of St. Domingo, late- 
ly arrived in the United States, were 
associating for the purpose of under- 
taking a military expedition from the 
territory of the United States against 
that island, the Governor of Mary- 
land, within which State the expedi- 
tion is understood to be preparing, is 
instructed to take effectual measures 
to prevent the same.” 

This was while Santhonax, one of 
three Ffench commissioners, an eman- 
cipationist afterwards from military 
necessity, held brief control of the is- 
land. The mulattoes were devoted 
to him during his struggle with the 
French Governer-General, Galbaud, 
who represented the royalism which 
still clung to the mother-country. 

Maryland was distinguished for its 
sympathy with the fugitive proprie- 
tors and whites of all descriptions 
who sought safety in the United 
States from the successive catastro- 
phes of St. Domingo. I find in a 
French authority that the State fur- 
nished, whether officially or not does 
not appear, twenty thousand dollars to 
aid these refugees. Some contagion 
was brought to Philadelphia, by these 
destitute men, or by their negroes, who 
in many instances refused to desert the 
flying masters; and its ravages were 
very serious. But about the same 
time the municipality of Louisiana 
passed a decree forbidding the intro- 
duction of negroes from St. Domingo, 
partly to prevent the spread of conta- 
gious diseases, which bred easily amid 
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the rottenness and misery of that guil- 
ty island; but prompted in part, no 
doubt, by the probability that negroes 
would also be infected by insurrec- 
tionary notions.* 

The fugitives from the colony al- 
ways sought refuge upon the Ameri- 
can vessels that were lying in its va- 
rious ports; taking with them the few 
valuable and necessary articles which 
their haste and terror had preserved. 
These vessels, crowded with men, wo- 
men, and children upon short rations, 
and plunged into despair, were fre- 
quently overhauled by English cruisers 
and plundered. They landed, these re- 
lics of colonial pride and splendor, in 


1Vue de la Colonie Espagnole du Mississippi, 
ou des Provinces de Louisiane et Floride occiden- 
tale en Pannée 1802, Par Berquin Duvallon. Paris. 
1803, 
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abject poverty upon our coasts; but 
hearts and homes were opened to 
them. Mr. Jefferson, in the course 
of a vindication of the government a- 
gainst M. Genet, declares, “that we 
have received, according to our best 
abilities, the wretched fugitives from 
the catastrophe of the principal town 
of that colony,’ who, escaping from 
the swords and flames of civil war, 
threw themselves on us naked and 
houseless, without food or friends, 
money or other means, their faculties 
lost and absorbed in the depth of 
their distresses.” 


1In the great fight between the commissioners 
and Galbaud in the streets of Cap Frang¢ais, June, 
1793, ten thousand slaves were armed by the mu- 
lattoes ; the pillage and massacre were terrible, 
the town took fire, the inhabitants fled to the ves- 
sels in the harbor. Hundreds of millions of francs 
went up in smoke, 


NURSERY SONGS. 


BY CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 


Iv. 
“ DING-A-DING,” 
The sweet bells sing, 


And say, 


“Come all be gay,” 
For a wedding-day. 


“ Dong-a-dong,” 
The bells sigh long, 


And call, 


“ Weep one, weep all,” 


For a funeral. 


Vv 


When a mountain skylark sings 
In the sunlit summer morn, 

I know that heaven is up on high, 
And on earth are fields of corn. 


But when a nightingale sings 

In the moonlit summer even, 

I know not if earth is merely earth, 
Only that heaven is heaven. 
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Then came a blinding fiash, a deafening roar, 
And dissonant cries of terror and dismay ; 

Blood trickled down the river’s reedy shore, 
And with the dead he lay. 


VI. 
MIDNIGHT. 


A staruit sky, dead silence all 
around, only the river's murmur 
breaking it. The moonbeams shin- 
ing on the forest-path mark all the 
shadows with a dazzling light, bring- 
ing weird and fantastic outlines forth, 
where brush and hedges line the dusty 
road, and making the parcMed fields, 
almost destitute of vegetation, shine 
like burnished sheets of dead white 
light. And along this road came 
slowly, with muffled tramp, a little 
body of men, their dark figures darker 
by contrast with the gleaming bar- 
rels of their rifles which the moonlight 
seemed to tinge with silvery fire. 
They came along so quietly, so noise- 
lessly, now hidden from view in a 
curve of the road, and now appearing 
again. And still all was quiet. 

And then a little tongue of flame 
ran quickly and noiselessly up into 
the black darkness; and in a moment 
more all was blaze and smoke. The 
work was done,—the bridge was 
destroyed. 

Down in the road around the bridge 
the men were grouped,—the fire 
giving them a ruddy coloring,—a 
tint of blood. Two figures were 
especially prominent, and seemed to 
be directing their movements. . 

“ Well, Tom,” said Ned, “ does this 
remind you of bonfires in the yard 
at Cambridge ? ” 


“Not much,” said Tom dispirit- 
edly. 

“Why, Tom, what is the matter 
with you? ” asked Ned anxiously. 

“T don’t know,” said Tom. “I feel 
nervous and apprehensive.” 

“T ought not to have let you come 
with me,” said Ned. “It was weak 
and selfish in me to consent. You 
are feverish and excited, Tom; and 
you ought to have rested.” 

“Just as if I was going to let you 
go off into danger without me!” said 
Tom. 

“T am much obliged to you for the 
care you take of me” said Ned; “but 
you see the work has been done with- 
out any trouble. The rebs are two 
miles away; and this will prevent them 
from making a détour, and getting in 
our rear if we advance.” 

“Ned” said Tom, “do you think 
that the Professor will bring my 
mother on to Washington with him ? ” 

“ Think!” said Ned. “I am sure he 
will, and that, when we return to 
camp, we shall find a message from 
her to you. Perhaps he’ll charter a 
train, and bring on a host of your 
female admirers, victorious masher 
of female hearts.” 

* Don’t rough me, Ned,” said Tom. 

“Well, now I know that you are 
going to be sick, Tom” said Ned, 
“when you take that piteous tone, 
instead of answering me back. By 
Jove, there goes a beam, crash; and 
look, the fire has entirely died out of 
the other. We can’t leave the work 
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half done in this way, we must 
hurry and finish it. The rebel 
pickets are probably back in camp 
by this time. Tom, order four men, 
and row that boat over to the other 
side for me. 

“Why, Ned!” asked Tom, “ what 
are you going to do?” 

“The fire has died out over there,” 
said Ned, “and the other beam is 
left. Here, O’Brien, I want that axe. 
I am going to cross on it, and cut 
it off where it is charred. Get the 
boat ready at once, captain.” 

“But Ned, that is very danger- 
ous,” interposed Tom. 

“Obey orders!” said Ned impa- 
tiently and angrily; and Tom, with a 
reproachful glance, left him at once. 

Only a slender beam now hung 
over the flood. On this Ned started 
to cross, balancing himself with the 
axe, the group of men watching him 
eagerly. An inch to the right or to 
the left, and all was lost. The flames 
were decreasing now, yet still the 
beam stood. Then the boat started 
out slowly across the river. The at- 
tention of all was turned towards it 
for an instant ; and, in the mean time, 
Ned had almost gained the other side. 
One, two, three, blows on the charred 
part of the beam, and it wavered and 
fell with a crash, as Ned leaped lightly 
upon the bank. He waved his hand 
triumphantly, and ran down to meet 
the boat, which, more than half way 
across, was now struggling with the 
powerful current, and yet was visi- 
bly nearing the shore. He waved 
his cap, and started down the river- 
bank into the copse to meet it. Only 
two steps, two little steps down the 
bank, and from the tangled foliage 
a powerful hand grasped his throat, 
the cold barrel of a pistol was pressed 
to his cheek, and a voice fairly hissed 
the whisper into his ears, — 
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or you are a dead 


“ Silence ! 
man !” 

And for reply, with one mighty 
effort, he threw off the hand; and, as 
the pistol-shot resounded through the 
air, his voice rang out, clear and 
strong on the still night, — 

“ Back TO THE CAMP, FOR YOUR 
LIvEs! THE ENEMY IS UPON Us!” 

In an instant more he was seized ; 
and one of the men who had crept 
upon him said, — 

“ Damn you, you hound, you have 
spoiled all our plans.” 

Then Ned smiled serenely, and 
looked calmly at the man. 

“ But we shall bag four or five of 
them, any way, lieutenant,” said one 
of the men. “Those in the boat 
down there.” 

And then Ned started and turned 
pale; but it was too late. Tom and 
two others had already landed, and 
were in the hands of two or three of 
the rebel pickets. 

“QO Tom, Tom!” cried Ned, “why 
did you not turn back ? ” 

But Tom did not answer, and only 
stared vacantly and stupidly at Ned. 

“ The captain’s sick, sir,” said one 
of the men who had been captured. 

“ Drunk, more likely,” said the rebel 
lieutenant with an oath. 

“He was taken in the boat,” con- 
tinued the man. 

“Tt is as I feared,” said Ned: “he 
is in a high fever as I was.” At this 
the rebel lieutenant drew back. “Oh! 
it is not contagious,” said Ned, with 
a world of scorn in his voice; and the 
rebel lieutenant resumed his former 
position. 

“Tom, don’t you know me?” 
asked Ned. “Oh, what will be the 
end of this, I wonder!” 

“Libby Prison,” sneered the lieu- 
tenant. 

“Tell my mother to come and see 
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me at Libby,” said Tom half stupidly. 
Upon this the chorus naturally raised 
an insulting shout, and one poor brute 
indulged in some ribald remark. In 
an instant, Tom had struck him across 
the face; in another instant, Tom 
himself lay on the ground senseless 
and stunned by a blow from the butt 
of one of the rebel rifles. It was at 
this instant, while Ned in anguish 
and desperation was struggling with 
his captors, that the sound of horses’ 
hoofs was heard coming nearer and 
nearer; and three or four officers rode 
quickly up. The central figure of the 
group was a compact, sinewy man, of 
medium height, with a full untrimmed 
beard, and a face, as Ned could see by 
the dim light of the fire which some of 
the men were now lighting a little dis- 
tance off, furrowed with the lines of 
thought, of care, and anxiety. The 
eyes were large and expressive, the 
features clearly cut, and the mouth, 
even though partially hidden by a 
thin moustache, showed indomitable 
firmness. A grand head in many 
respects, and one which made it evi- 
dent to Ned that he was in the pres- 
ence of the dreaded Stonewall Jackson. 

“What is the matter here?” he 
asked briefly. 

“They have destroyed the bridge, 
General,” was the reply. 

Stonewall Jackson turned, and whis- 
pered to one of his companions, who 
rode away. Then he continued, — 

“ Are these prisoners ?” 

“Yes, General,” said the lieuten- 
ant, — “ these four.” 

“ A lieutenant-colonel, I see?” said 
Stonewall Jackson. 

Ned simply bowed in reply. Then 
Stonewall Jackson looked at Tom, and 
said, — 

“ And who is this here?” 

At this, Tom half raised himself, 
and then fell back again. 
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“ May I tell you?” asked Ned. 

“Certainly,” said Jackson: “ what 
is it?” 

“ He is in a high fever, which has 
been coming on for some time,” said 
Ned; “and one of these men struck 
him with the butt of his rifle.” 

“After he had _ surrendered?” 
asked Jackson. 

“ After he was taken prisoner,” said 
Ned. 

“He shall be taken to camp, and 
attended to, ” said Stonewall Jackson. 
But, when they touched Tom, he ut- 
tered a sharp cry of pain; and the 
men drew back. 

“We will let him remain here, 
then,” said Jackson, after a word or 
two more with his companions. 
“Lieutenant, you will keep watch 
here, and down the river’s bank, until 
daybreak, and then report at head- 
quarters to me with the prisoners. 
As for you, sir,” he continued, ad- 
dressing Ned, “you can remain here 
through the night with your friend, — 
under parole, of course, not to break 
your bonds. Do you accept?” 

“ Most thankfully,” said Ned, with 
a gratitude in his voice and accent 
far beyond what his words expressed. 

“He is a handsome boy,” said 
Jackson, looking again at the still 
unconscious Tom. “Keep the other 
prisoners under strict guard, lieuten- 
ant; but treat this gentleman who is 
under parole with all possible respect. 
Hark! what is that? Midnight!” 

And, as he paused to listen, the dis- 
tant sound of bells rang faintly out 
upon the air. Midnight; and for an 
instant utter stillness upon air and 
earth and water. And then Tom 
groaned painfully; and, as Ned bent 
anxiously over him, Stonewall Jack- 
son said, — 

“T shall see you in the morning, 


Colonel.” And Ned thanked him 




















once again; and the noise of the 
horses’ hoofs came more and more 
faintly, and at last died away entirely. 

Then Ned knelt down beside Tom, 
and looked steadily at him. Tom 
half opened his eyes, and then closed 
them again with a weary moan that 
went to Ned’s very heart. 

“Don’t you know me, Tom?” he 
said. 

“T shall see my mother to-morrow,” 
said Tom, “after waiting two years. 
I couldn’t go before,—I couldn’t 
leave Ned when he was sick.” 

Ned hid his face in his hands, and 
groaned. Tom closed his eyes again, 
and seemed to pass into a fitful slum- 
ber. The men had built a great fire 
a little way apart; and its gleams fell 
upon Tom’s face, just as the firelight 
had done in the Professor’s room, five 
years before, when Ned first met him. 
How well he remembered that night! 
He laid his hand on Tom’s hot brow, 
and smoothed back his tangled hair. 
How lovely his face was in this fitful, 
ruddy glow! How much he had sac- 
rificed for Ned, and now Ned had 
ruined him! It was dreadful to Ned. 
He threw himself on the grass beside 
Tom, and put his face on Tom’s 
shoulder. 

“Tam going to cut recitation to- 
day,” muttered Tom. “Hang that 
old Ned! He is always vexed about 
something or other. I’m going to en- 
list, mother; I must, you see, —oh, I 
must, I must, I must! Good-by!” 

“Oh, don’t, Tom!” groaned Ned. 

And then Tom sat up, and gazed 
wildly and vacantly at Ned, without 
a trace of recognition in his face. 

_ “Why, Professor,”: said he, “I 

couldn’t leave Ned possibly! We've 
been through every thing together; 
and he might not be cared for properly, 
if I were to leave him sick and alone. 
Mother says that I am right; and I 
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shall see her to-morrow, —I shall see 
her to-morrow.” 

“Tt is as I feared,” said Ned, half 
to himself: “he is in a high fever. 
If I can only get him down to the 
river-bank there, where I can bathe 
his head.” 

And, putting Tom’s limp arm 
around his own neck, Ned managed 
with some difficulty to carry him a 
few steps to the river’s brink. 

“There, Tom,” he said, “ I’ll bathe 
your head for you, poor fellow !” 

“Here is the river,” said Tom; 
“and we are going to see mother in a 
boat. It’s a dangerous thing, Ned, to 
cross on that beam. OBEY oRDERS! 
And now it is too late, too late! 
God only knows whether I shall ever 
see my mother again.” And now, as 
Tom became quiet once more, Ned sat 
there, and bathed his head; and the 
river continued the noise of its rush- 
ing waters, and the wavelets splashed 
gently upon the shore, and against 
the wooden sides of the boat, —the 
boat! And now for the first time 
Ned saw the means of deliverance 
within his power. The idea fairly 
swept over his mind. To put Tom 
into the boat, and gain the other side, 
would be the work of a few moments 
only: and it could be done; for the 
rebel squad was dispersed along the 
shore, and the one man who sat by 
the fire a few yards off seemed fast 
asleep. But then, even as the 
thought of a possibility of freedom 
for Tom made him exultant, there 
came the recollection of his parole. 
He still sat by Tom’s side, and me- 
chanically now smoothed back the 
hair from his forehead, and as me- 
chanically repeated to himself “ word 
of honor, word of honor, word of 
honor,” until the very leaves upon 
the trees seemed to rustle in rhythm 
with the cadence; and then, with this 
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dull, heavy oppression on his mind, 
the words seemed to turn into French 
and Latin and Greek, and to make 
new and fantastic combinations in his 
brain. “God help me!” he groaned ; 
“Tam going mad.” And then he 
knelt and prayed; and still the river 
rushed along, and still that one black 
figure sat there by the fire, as if half 
asleep. Then Ned saw him move 
slowly, and heard him whisper hoarse- 
ly, “Colonel! Colonel!” 

“Do you mean me?” asked Ned. 

“Yes. Speak softer, and come up 
here.” 

Wondering and confused, Ned 
obeyed. The man turned a rough, 
unshaven face to him, and said, — 

“You don’t know me, I see? ” 

“ No,” said Ned. 

“IT know you, though. Mighty 
peart you be now; but you wasn’t so 
three weeks ago. You was took pret- 
ty sick then, and lying in a hospittle.” 

“ Well, what of it?” said Ned. 

“Well, you’re a stoutish kind of 
man now, ain’t you? But, Lord,” 
and the fellow laughed to himself, “I 
could just chaw you up in notime. I 
should kinder like to have a gouge at 
you, anyway.” 

“Thank you,” said Ned; “but if 
that is all you have to say, I shall 
have to leave you, and attend to my 
friend.” 

“You’re a real perlite man,” said 
the man in a wondering sort of way; 
“and yet you’re a Yank. You must 
attend to your friend. That’s fair; 
and why? Because, when you was 
sick, he took care of you. I see it; I 
was in the hospittle likewise at the 
time. I had just got up as you was 


took down. Don’t yer remember me?” 
“ No,” said Ned impatiently. 
“ Well, you give me some fruit and 
jelly that was sent me one day. I 
never had such a good time in my life 
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as eating them things. The nurse, 
she says, ‘ Don’t waste’em on him: he’s 
a rebel,’ she says; and what did you 
say? You says, ‘Don’t let’s think 
nothing about Rebs and Feds here,’ 
says you, ‘ but let’s forget all about it ;’ 
and then I liked you. I like you now.” 

“T am glad to hear it,” said Ned; 
“but I must see to my friend.” 

“You care for him about as you 
would for a gal, don’t you?” said this 
Virginia barbarian then. “Well, 
he’s pootier than any gal I ever see 
anywhar. Look here, this is jest 
what I want to say to you. Ef you 
should put him and you in that thar 
boat, and float down the river, you’d 
come to your own lines. Ef I should 
see you do it, I’d stop you; but I’m 
going to take a snooze by the fire 
here, for I’m powerful tired. Ef I 
should wake up, I should fire on you, 
ef I saw you; and so would others. But 
I can’t allus aim straight in the dark; 
and, whar one aims, others is likely to. 
Now I’ve done you a good turn for 
what you’ve did to me; and ef ever 
we meet again, by God, I’ll kill you.” 

“ But I can’t in honor escape,” said 
Ned. 

“Of course you can’t,” said the 
man ; “and, if you could, of course you 
wouldn’t tell me. There, I don’t 
want no more to say to you. Just 
git; that’s all you’ve got to do.” 

Ned went back full of this new 
temptation. The other pickets were 
dispersed, the river rolled on inviting- 
ly, and Tom seemed to be sleeping 
more quietly than before. 

“ Perhaps I can get him exchanged 
in the morning,” said Ned, “ since he’s 
so ill. Iam glad that he is sleeping.” 

Just at this moment, Tom awoke 
hurriedly, and looked about him wild- 
ly and vacantly, then fell back again. 

“Oh, if Ned were only here!” he 
groaned, — “if Ned were only here!” 




















“Ned is here, Tom, close beside 
you, as always,” said Ned softly. 

“Tf Ned were here,” muttered 
Tom, “he would help me. O Ned, 
Ned! do come, do please come and help 
me to see my mother! ” 

“T will,” whispered Ned solemnly. 
Not an instant was to be lost. With- 
out daring to think, without daring 
to look around him, then he lifted 
Tom, and laid him in the boat. The 
keel grated on the pebbly shore. He 
started nervously and turned; but the 
faithless picket was laboriously sleep- 
ing. In an instant more, he had 
thrown off his outer garments; and, 
with the rope of the boat tied around 
his neck, he half swam, half drifted, 
with the strong current down the 
stream. Weak from his late sickness, 
and the excitement and efforts of the 
night, his swimming soon exhausted 
him ; and he clung to the side of the 
boat, and drifted with it. The sky 
now was marked with black cloud 
rifts, that made strange and fantastic 
outlines on its luminous background ; 
and the white light of the moon was 
growing gray. On each side of him 
lie saw the black trees standing in 
groups, now dense, now scattered, 
along the shores; while ever in his 
ears was the strange murmur of the 
torrent, broken only by Tom’s inco- 
herent muttering as he lay in the 
boat. Then suddenly came the sharp 
report of a rifle; and he knew that his 
escape was discovered at last. He 
heard the bullets whistle by him, then 
one grazed the side of the boat, but 
luckily did not come near Tom. At 
last, the firing ceased; but the boat 
seemed to be drifting into a little 
cove. He made one desperate effort 
to push her more into the main cur- 
rent, but in vain; for his strength 
was now entirely gone. Then he gave 


one cry, as he saw the first faint gleam 
44 
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of dawn in the east, and the boat 
struck him bruised and fainting 
against the shore. He crawled feebly 
upon the bank, the rope still around 
his neck ; and then, stunned and bruis- 
ed, all consciousness forsook him. 
The last thing which he knew was, 
that the birds were just beginning to 
twitter in the trees. 


When he awoke, it was later in the 
day ; and the warm light and air of 
the forenoon was streaming into his 


tent. An orderly was standing by 
the entrance. 

“Where is Tom?” he asked 
hoarsely. 


“The captain is there;” and the 
orderly pointed to the other side of 
the tent, where Ned saw a figure 
lying muffled in coats and blankets. 
He hardly dared to ask what he 
dreaded to learn, his voice seemed 
clogged and heavy in his throat; and 
finally, when he did speak, it was in 
a hoarse and tremulous whisper, — 

“Ts he dead ?” 

“Dead?” said the orderly, sur- 
prised: “why, no, colonel! But he is 
dreadfully sick; and they are going 
to take him to the hospital, after you 
have seen him and spoken with him.” 

“Go outside,” said Ned briefly, 
“and let no one enter under any pre- 
text whatever.” And, as the orderly 
obeyed, he threw himself down beside 
Tom, who was sleeping restlessly 
under the influence apparently of 
some opiate. 

He looked at him, laid his hand 
upon his forehead, and then bent 
over and kissed his hot face. 

“Tom,” he said. But there was 
no answer, no movement. “I have 
come to bid you good-by, Tom,” he 
said: “I am going back to deliver 
myself up.” But still Tom slept, 
and groaned. 
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* Not one word of good-by, Tom,” 
said poor Ned. “And yet this is the 
last time, — the very last time — God 
help me!—that we shall see each 
other, that I shall see you. O my 
darling, my darling, my darling! 
please hear me. The only one I have 
ever loved at all, the only one who 
has ever loved me. The last words 
that you heard from me were those 
of anger and impatience, and now, 
poor fellow! you cannot speak even 
to say good-by. Hear me say it. 
When you get well again, have some 
memory of my bending over you and 
saying it, and telling you that I was 
saying good-by, good-by, good-by! 
O Tom, my darling! don’t forget it. 
If you knew how I love you, how I 
have loved you in all my jealous, 
morbid moods, in all my exacting self- 
ishness,—-O Tom! my darling, my 
darling! can’t you say one word, one 
little word, before we part, — just one 
little word, if it were only my name. 
Oh, please, please speak to me! 
Don’t you remember when we were 
examined for college together? You 
sat across the hall. I saw you there; 
and I wanted to go over and help 
you. And your picture, Tom, that 
we quarrelled about, —I have it now, 
Tom: it will be with me when they 
bury me. Tom, don’t you remember 
that picture? It was the night when 


A May-Day. 


I determined to go to the war that 
you gave me that picture ; it was just 
before we enlisted. O Tom! why 
did I let you come at all? You will 
see your mother, Tom; and you will 
go home now, and marry, and be 
happy, and forget me. Oh, no, no, 
no, Tom! you won’t do that; you 
can’t do that. You won’t forget Ned, 
darling: he was something to you; 
and you were all the world to him. 
O Tom, Tom! please say one word to 
him.” He stopped and was silent. 
Tom only moaned restlessly in his 
sleep ; and there seemed to be a pain- 
ful death-like silence inside the tent, 
while outside was the bright life of 
the morning, and the busy murmur 
of the camp. 

“ Ah, well!” he said, “ it is better 
so. He would not let me go if he 
were conscious, he would say that I 
must stay with him; and that cannot 
be. He need not know that I am 
dead, as I shall be, until he himself - 
is well once again. Good-by, Tom! 
good-by! and God bless you forever, 
my darling!” 

And calmly, yet with a dreadful 
pang at his heart, he stooped, and 
once more kissed the flushed face of 
his friend; then quickly, as if im- 
pelled by some force not his own, 
without daring to look backward, he 
rushed from the tent. 
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I come to thee to-day to say farewell ; 
I hold thee to my heart. 
More bright than tender, O my lost beloved ! 
' More dear than true, thou art. 


The wound that bled and ached so long ago, 
It aches but little now; 

The kind years come and go; and each one lays 
A soft hand on my brow. 
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I break the fetters that have bound me long; 
I fling my chains away ; 

Out from her prison-chamber comes my soul 
Erect and strong to-day. 


The blessing that shall crown thy radiant life, 
Another hand shall bring: 

The song that makes thy silent heart rejoice, 
Another voice shall sing. 


O warm spring sun, that brings the violets out! 
How sweet their breath to-day ! 

O dear dark eyes ! that answer mine once more, 
As on that other May. 


The violets blossom round thy pathway still; 
My way lies through the snow ; 

But by still waters and through gardens fair, 
Thy tender feet shall go. 


One sweet hope nestled in my bosom long, 
Her gentle life is o’er ; 

The song she sang to me from morn to even 
I shall hear nevermore. 


Forever in my heart her grave is made; 
And if low prayers be said 

Morning and evening there, at twilight hour, 
They will not wake the dead. 


And youth and hope and peace and joy are gone: 
I gave them all to thee ; 

I stand without them on the path of life. 
What is there left to me? 


One comes to me with tender, pitying eyes ; 
He stands beside my bed ; 

Whom one he loved betrayed, and one denied, 
And att forsook and fled. 


The hour has come, the hour has come; my heart, 
This minute is the last ; 

Sorrow and pain are ended for me here, 
The bitterness is past. 


My eyes are dim, —I do not see thee now; 
Thy dear face fades away: 

I bless thee from the deepest of my heart, 
And now I go my way. 
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WAVELINE, THE LITTLE MERMAID. 


A STORY FOR CHILDREN, 


BY ANNIE MOORE. 


How cross she was, and how she played truant. 


Also what befell her. 


Once there was a little mermaid, 
and her name was Waveline. 

She had beautiful yellow eyes like 
the amber, and long, flowing hair, of 
a lovely green. 

She had a kind father and mother, 
Mr. and Mrs. Deepwater, who did 
all they could for her happiness. 

She had a pleasant little grotto, all 
for herself, and a soft, comfortable 
bed of sea-moss. 

She had a very nice comb, made of 
a shark’s jaw and teeth, and a mirror 
cut from a polished shell. 

And she could sit all day upon the 
rocks, and comb her long hair, and 
sing most charmingly. 

She had pets,—a cat-fish, and a 
faithful dog-fish who delighted to 
follow her about, and who would have 
saved her life any time, if she had 
given him an opportunity. 

She had a necklace of pearl, and 
a necklace of lovely pink coral. 

What more could she have asked, 
if she had been a princess? and yet 
her father was only a well-to-do mer- 
man. 

But, notwithstanding all these ad- 
vantages, this little mermaid was 
discontented. “My patience!” said 
she one morning, pushing away her 
plate and a shell of nice bread and 
milk in disgust, “what a disagree- 
able breakfast ! ” 

“Hush! hush! Wavy, my dear,” 
said her father: “the least said 
about your patience the better.” 

“T can’t help it,” said she. 
“There’s water in this milk, I know; 


for it tastes so salt; and these clams 
are as clammy as they can be.” 

“You are mistaken about the 
milk, my darling,” said her mother; 
“there’s no water in it. I attended 
to it myself, this morning. It’s 
very good for sea-cow’s milk; and, as 
to the clams, you know your father 
prefers them clammy.” 

“T should think I might have an 
eel, then,” said Wavy. 

Mrs. Deepwater turned pale as the 
sea-foam. Mr. Deepwater dropped 
his fork in horror; and his hair stood 
on end, as much as such wet hair 
could. 

“ Waveline,” said he, “how can 
you say so,, after what we promised 
the sea-serpent ?” 

At this, Waveline began to cry, 
and pushed back her chair, and left 
the room, only stopping on her way to 
the door to say “Scat!” in rather a 
fierce voice. 

She said it to an affectionate cat- 
fish and two dear frisky little kitten- 
fishes, that wanted to play with her; 
and they were so frightened, that they 
hid away, and didn’t show their little 
noses again that day. 

“ What is the matter with the child, 
and what shall we do with her?” 
said her mother. 

“Send her to school, I should say,” 
said Mr. Deepwater. “I saw a school 
of porpoises yesterday, when I went 
up. They looked as happy and as fat 
as possible. They were learning to 
jump out of water; all in classes, 
the best scholar at the head.” 





























“T am afraid the sun would be too 
hot for her up there,” said Mrs. Deep- 
water. 

“No trouble about that, my dear,” 
said Mr. Deepwater: “she’ll be per- 
fectly safe with a fresh sun-fish on 
her head; and the knowledge she’ll 
gain may be useful to her. 

“Tf the sea-serpent should forget 
his part of the bargain, and come on 
the rampage again, she could dodge 
him by jumping out of water, and 
coming down behind him.” 

“As you think best,” said Mrs. 
Deepwater; “but how can we per- 
suade her to go?” 

“Leave that to me, my dear,” said 
Mr. Deepwater. 

Now, Mr. Deepwater was at the 
head of a large Meerschaum Factory. 
It was a harassing business. 

To be sure, the white of egg for the 
sea-foam was all beaten by machin- 
ery, but then there were the eggs 
to be collected; and sea-birds will 
steal their nests in such rocky and 
dangerous places. 

Besides, in order to do much in the 
factory, there must be a good stirring 
wind from the “ nor’ard and east’ard : ” 
so they lost a great many days. 

But, notwithstanding he was so 
busy, Mr. Deepwater took time to at- 
tend to the matter of the school; and 
fortunately Waveline favored the plan 
instead of opposing it. 

So, one bright morning, she put a 
delicate rose-colored sun-fish on her 
head, and tied it neatly under her chin 
with a knot of fresh seaweed, — for 
she knew it was becoming, — bade 
her mother good-by, and swam along 
by her father’s side to the school 
in a very amiable mood. 

The schoolmaster was a middle- 
aged merman, a friend of her father’s. 
He was one of those who are “born 
to command ;” and, when persons of 
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that kind meet with those who are 
“born to be commanded,” all goes 
merry as a diving-bell. Otherwise, not. 

But he was admirably fitted for a 
school-teacher. He could hardly be 
with you a minute without telling 
you some better way to light your 
pipe, or arrange your hair. 

The schoolmaster received his new 
pupil very kindly, and put her in the 
middle class. There were three class- 
es in his school. She would have 
preferred the highest; but that was 
unreasonable, as she had never been 
at school before. 

The young mermaids were learning 
to jump out of water; also to tell 
the points of the compass, the signs 
of the weather, and which way the 
wind blew; and to polish shells, and 
write on the sand, besides other 
accomplishments. 

In most of these studies, she was 
behind the rest, — jumping out of the 
water, for example. She had never 
practised that. 

But she knew all about the wind, 
it was so connected with her father’s 
business; and she knew how to write 
on the sand, for she had often helped 
her father with his accounts. 

She took the first prize in that 
branch immediately, — a fan made of 
the wing of a flying-fish. 

This pleased her, and made her 
father and mother very proud. 

For a while, all went on quite swim- 
mingly ; but by and by, when the nov- 
elty began to wear off a little, it be- 
came rather a task to go to school: 
and at last — sad to tell! — this little 
mermaid played truant. 

Now, Mr. Deepwater. disliked steal- 
ing, and telling fibs, and all such 
things, of course; but, if there was 
one thing he disliked more than an- 
other, it was playing truant. 

So he was obliged to have a serious 
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talk with his daughter, the result of 
which was, that she went back to 
school, but was extremely cross for 
several days; and then she ran away 
again. 

Now comes the sad part of the 
story. 

She ran away again; that is, she 
swam away, at recess, very fast, and 
very far, lest they should overtake her, 
and bring her back. 

When she thought she was far 
away enough to be safe, she seated 
herself on a rock, took her comb out 
of her pocket, and arranged her hair 
in the most bewitching manner, 
singing at the same time a lovely song, 
and thinking how much pleasanter it 
was to be free, in the open sea, than 
to be even at the head of the longest 
class, in the largest school that was 
ever heard of. 

Alas! unfortunate 
maid ! 


young mer- 


The evening sky was bright and , 


rosy. The waves played a light run- 
ning accompaniment to her song, as 
they broke upon the shore. The 
echoes joined in the chorus; and all 
was peaceful apparently. 

But she little knew that she had 
strayed into the dominion of her 
father’s enemy, the sea-serpent, and 
that, attracted by her sweet song, he 
was even now waiting round the cor- 
ner, chuckling to himself at the 
thought that he would carry her away 
in a few minutes, when he was ready, 
to sing for him. 

He was ready as soon as she had 
finished her song. é 

She heard a splash; and, at the 
same moment, he took a double turn 
round her waist, and‘swam off with 
her, at the rate of I don’t know 
how many knots an hour, before she 
had time to think, or even to wink. 

She had always been remarkably 
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brave ; but of course she was startled, 
to say the least. 

You would have been, I am sure, 
to have a sea-serpent suddenly tied 
in a knot round your waist, and to 
find yourself rushing through the 
water at such a rate. 

However, she didn’t mind the 
water, it was only the sea-serpent. 

Her first thought was,—for she 
was somewhat familiar with such 
matters, — “ What kind of a knot is 
it? If it is a granny knot, all is 
well; I can slip away. If not, not.” 

Her second theught was, “I wish 
I had a little more school-learning, 
so that I could dodge him, as father 
said, by jumping out of the water, 
and coming down behind him.” 

But she could not “dodge him;” 
and it was not a granny, but a 
square knot. 

The serpent was wiser than she 
thought. 

There was nothing for it but to 
await the result. 

It was unpleasant. She was never 
so situated before but that by mak- 
ing what might be called a touse, she 
could have her own way. 

This was a new experience. What 
would her mother say, if she could 
see her ? 

What would her father say, if he 
could see her ? 

She knew what the schoolmaster 
would say. 

He would say, “I could have told 
you so. You had better have taken 
my advice, and attended to your 
studies.” 

But, as I said before, there was 
nothing to be done but to await the 
result; and the result was, she sud- 
denly found herself in a large cave, 
brilliantly lighted,.and with a nice 
supper of fried eels, waiting to be 
eaten. 

















“That’s the reason we can’t have 
eels,” thought she; “the selfish fel- 
low wants them all himself!” And 
she was right. He did. 

As soon as they entered the cave, 
the sea-serpent clasped a magnificent 
aquamarine bracelet on her arm. 

She was dazzled for a moment. 
She had not expected such kindness. 

But in the next moment she saw 
that the guard-chain was unusually 
long and strong, and that the other 
end of it was fastened to the wall. 

In short, she wasa prisoner. How- 
ever, cross though she was, and 
truant though she was, she had one 
good quality,— something derived, 
perhaps, from her native shores. 

That was, “grit.” 

So she did not cry, or “take on,” 
so to speak. 

But she still awaited the result. 

She was to have a good supper of 
eels, at all events, if she could find 
an appetite; for the sea-serpent had 
called his housekeeper, an elderly, 
many-handed cuttle-fish, and given 
her orders to put on another plate. 

Waveline could not understand 
their language; but “actions speak 
louder than words.” She saw the 
plate, napkin, &c., prepared for her. 
The eels were savory. The sea- 
serpent was apparently an epicure. 

After supper, she was left to her- 
self, the idea being, evidently, that 
she needed rest. I say left to her- 
self; the cuttle-fish sat in the cor- 
ner, wide awake and vigilant. 

This experience was bringing out 
Waveline’s character. 

Instead of distressing herself in any 
way, she thought, “ Here’s a comfort- 
able sofa. This chain is so long and 
light that I never should notice it if 
I shut my eyes.” 

So she shut her eyes, and didn’t 
open them again till daylight; when 
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she awoke refreshed, and saw the cut- 
tle-fish preparing breakfast. 

On the principle that “ many hands 
make light work,” this housekeeper 
was admirably fitted for her position. 

Now daylight had come, Waveline 
knew that she must have her wits 
about her, and not lose an opportunity 
of making her escape. 

They had eels for breakfast, fresh 
and sweet. 

After breakfast, the sea-serpent 
came in, and said something that she 
could not understand, because she was 
not familiar with his language; but 
seeing she did not understand, he 
made a rough attempt at a song, 
something like this : — 


ae: Then she knew 
== that he wanted her 

“Do, Mi, Sol.” to sing. 

That was just what she was not 
disposed to do. She always felt a 
little “stuffy,” as we may say, in the 
morning, so she ignored his request. 

Luckily he was called away on 
business, and did not come back un- 
til dinner-time. 

They had eels for dinner, crisp 
and delicious. Waveline was very 
fond of eels. 

After dinner, the sea-serpent went 
out fishing, and, fastening the end of 
her chain round his neck, took her 
with him. 

While he was fishing, he renewed 
his request that she would sing for him. 

And this time, as she felt more in 
the mood of it, and thought perhaps 
it would be wiser to oblige him, she 
sang all her best songs. 

Here is one which she had heard a 
sailor singing, on a homeward-bound 
ship. 


Oh! -‘ tis seven years and more, 
Since I left my native shore, 
For to sail upon the sea, 
Where the winds do blow, — 
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Seven long and weary years ; 
And now, with many fears, 
For to seek my little home 
On the hills I go. 


There I left my lovely Sue, 

With her heart so warm and true, 
And her eyes wet with tears, 
When we said farewell. 

Oh! if any harm betide, 

I shall wish that I had died, 

Ere I left the little home 

That I loved so well. 


But while she was singing, she 
took the opportunity to write some- 
thing upon the sand, which she hoped 
her father would see if he came in 
search of her. It was this: — 

“ Wavy’s a slave 
In the sea-serpent’s cave.” 

Then they went back to the cave, 
where supper was waiting for them. 

Fried eels. Waveline was fond 
of eels, but she would not have ob- 
jected to an occasional clam, for 
variety. After supper, she was left 
to herself again, with the house- 
keeper for a guard; and again she fell 
asleep on the sofa. 

But this time her sleep was not so 
quiet. 

She dreamed of her father and 
her mother, and of her little grotto, 
and her faithful dog-fish. 

And, every time she woke, the 
housekeeper’s bright eyes were upon 
her. 

Finally daylight came; and she 
woke to see the housekeeper prepar- 
ing the breakfast as before. 

Eels! eels! nothing but eels! 

Waveline sighed for a clam. 

The sea-serpent again asked her 
to sing. 

She sang, although she was not in 
spirits for it; but she felt that she 
must try to appear contented, in or- 
der not to be watched so closely. 

When the sea-serpent went to his 


business that morning, he led her 
outside the cave, and gave her in 
charge of an enormous five-finger, 
or star-fish, as they are sometimes 
called; directing him, as she judged 
from his gestures, to hold the chain 
tight. 

She felt that her only chance of 
escape lay in the possibility of cajol- 
ing that five-finger. 

But, as she was preparing to cajole 
him, she heard a joyful bark of recog- 
nition, and saw her faithful dog-fish 
at her side. 

Not far behind him was her beloved 
father; who had come to the rescue, 
with about fifty of the employées of 
the meerschaum factory. 

Her father had seen her writing 
on the sand ; and the faithful dog-fish 
had aided them in the search. 

It was a happy meeting. 

They easily overpowered the five- 
finger, though they would willingly 
have spared him. But the clasp of 
the bracelet was so complicated, that 
no one of them could unfasten it; and 
the five-finger would not let go the 
chain. 

He probably thought, that, if they 
did not kill him, his master, the sea- 
serpent, would; and he preferred to 
die at his post. So they quickly de* 
spatched him, and then hurried away, 
and were soon out of the domain of 
their enemy. 

Here let me say one word for the 
sea-serpent, in case this should ever 
meet his eye. 

Although he was no better than a 
heathen, to be sure, yet he probably 
meant no harm in stealing away the 
little mermaid. 

But he was very lonely in his 
cave. 

His housekeeper was no companion 
for him. 

He was extravagantly fond of 
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music, and felt that he must have 
some one to'sing to him. That was 
all. 
When the little mermaid saw her 
home, and her mother again, she was 
affected to tears. The briny drops 
flowed down upon the sand. She 
threw herself upon her mother’s neck, 
and begged her to forgive her for 
having been such a disagreeable 
daughter, and promised to do better 
in future. 

Her mother was so glad to see her, 
that she didn’t care whether she was 
agreeable or disagreeable. She was 
her lost daughter, found at last, and 
that was all she thought of; for 
Mr. and Mrs. Deepwater had been 
almost distracted, of course, in the 
two or three days she was lost. They 
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had no doubt that the sea-serpent 
was at the bottom of it; and, with 
their opinion of him, they never ex- 
pected to see her alive. And now she 
was restored to them, more beauti- 
ful and blooming if possible than 
ever. They could hardly be thankful 
enough. 

It wa not long before Waveline 
said to her mother, “Dear mother, 
have you such a thing as a clam in 
the house ?” 

Her mother not only had such a 
thing in the house, but there was at 
that very moment a delicious clam- 
chowder, all ready for dinner. Never 
had any thing tasted so good to Wave- 
line, and never did three people have 
a merrier, happier time, over a clam- 
chowder. 


PINK AND WHITE TYRANNY. 


BY MRS. HARRIET 


‘ 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE SPIDER-WEB BROKEN. 


Harry did not go back, to lead the 
German, as he had been engaged to 
do. In fact, in his last apologies to 
Mrs. Follingsbee, he had excused 
himself, on account of his partner’s 
sudden indisposition, — a thing which 
made no small buzz and commotion; 
though the missing gap, like all gaps 
great and little in human society, 
soon found somebody to step into it: 
and the dance went on just as gayly 
as if they had been there. 

Meanwhile, there were in this good 
city of New York a couple of sleep- 
less individuals, revolving many things 
uneasily during the night-watches, or 
at least that portion of the night- 
watches that remained after they 
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reached home, — to wit, Mr. Harry 
Endicott and Miss Rose Ferguson. 

What had taken place in that little 
scene between Lillie and Harry, 
the termination of which was seen 
by Rose? We are not going to give 
a@ minute description. The public 
has already been circumstantially in- 
structed by such edifying books as 
“Cometh up as a Flower,” and others 
of a like turn, in what manner and 
in what terms married wemen can 
abdicate the dignity of their sex, and 
degrade themselves so far as to offer 
their whole life and their whole selves 
to some reluctant man, with too much 
remaining conscience or prudence to 
accept the sacrifice. 

It was from some such wild, pas- 
sionate utterances of Lillie that Harry 
felt a recoil of mingled conscience, 
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fear, and that disust which man 
feels when she, whom God made to 
be sought, degrades herself to seek. 
There is no edification and no propri- 
ety in highly-colored and minute 
drawing of such scenes of temptation 
and degradation, though they are the 
stock and staple of some French 
novels, and more disgusting English 
ones made on their model. Harry 
felt in his own conscience that he 
had been acting a most unworthy 
part, that no advances on the part of 
Lillie could excuse his conduct; and 
his thoughts went back somewhat re- 
gretfully to the days long ago, when she 
was a fair, pretty, innocent girl, and 
he had loved her honestly and truly. 
Unperceived by himself, the character 
of Rose was exerting a powerful in- 
fluence over him; and, when he met 
that look of pain and astonishment 
which he had seen in her large blue 
eyes the night before, it seemed to 
awaken many things within him. It 
is astonishing how blindly people 
sometimes go on as to the character 
of thtir own conduct, till suddenly, 
like a torch in a dark place, the light 
of another person’s opinion is thrown 
in upon them, and they begin to judge 
themselves under the quickening in- 
fluence of another person’s moral 
magnetism. Then, indeed, it often 
happens that the graves give up their 
dead, and that there is a sort of inte- 
rior resurrection and judgment. 
Harry did not seem to be conscious- 
ly thinking of Rose; and yet the un- 
dertone of all that night’s uneasiness 
was a something that had been roused 
and quickened in him by his acquaint- 
ance with her. How he loathed him- 
self for the last few weeks of his life ! 
How he loathed that hot, lurid, murky 
atmosphere of flirtation and passion 
and French sentimentality in which 
he had been living !— atmosphere as 
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hard to draw healthy breath in as the 
odor of wilting tube-roses the day 
after a party. 

Harry valued Rose’s good opinion 
as he had never valued it before ; and, 
as he thought of her in his restless 
tossings, she seemed to him something 
as pure, as wholesome, and strong as 
the air of his native New-England 
hills, as the sweet-briar and sweet- 
fern he used to love to gather when 
he was a boy. She seemed of a piece 
with all the good old ways of New 
England, — its household virtues, its 
conscientious sense of right, its exact 
moral boundaries; and he felt some- 
how as if she belonged to that healthy 
portion of his life which he now 
looked back upen with something of 
regret. 

Then, what would she think of 
him? They had been friends, he 
said to himself; they had passed over 
those boundaries of teasing unreality 
where most young gentlemen and 
young ladies are content to hold con- 
verse with each other, and had talked 
with each other reasonably and seri- 
ously, saying in some hours what 
they really thought and felt. And 
Rose had impressed him at times by 
her silence and reticence in certain 
connections, and on certain subjects, 
with a sense of something hidden and 
veiled, — a reserved force that he 
longed still further to penetrate. But 
now, he said to himself, he must have 
fallen in her opinion. Why was she 
so cold, so almost haughty, in her 
treatment of him the night before? 
He felt in the atmosphere around her 
and in the touch of her hand that 
she was quivering like a galvanic 
battery with the suppressed force of 
some powerful emotion; and his own 
conscience dimly interpreted to him 
what it might be. 

'To say the truth, Rose was terribly 
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aroused. And there was a great deal 
in her to be aroused, for she had a 
strong nature; and the whole force 
of womanhood in her had never re- 
ceived such a shock. 

Whatever may be scoffingly said 
of the readiness of women to pull one 
another down, it is certain that the 
highest class of them have the femi- 
nine esprit de corps immensely strong. 
The humiliation of another woman 
seems to them their own humiliation ; 
and man’s lordly contempt for another 
woman seems like contempt of them- 
selves. 

The deepest feeling roused in Rose 
by the scenes which she saw last 
night was concern for the honor of 
womanhood ; and her indignation at 
first did not strike where we are told 
woman’s indignation does, on the wo- 
man, but on the man. Loving John 
Seymour as a brother from her child- 
hood, feeling in the intimacy in which 
they had grown up as if their fami- 
lies had been one, the thoughts that 
had been forced upon her of his wife 
the night before had struck to her 
heart with the weight of a terrible 
affliction. She judged Lillie as a pure 
woman generally judges another, — 
out of herself,— and could not, and 
would not, believe that the gross and 
base construction which had been put 
upen her conduct was the true one. 
She looked upon her as led astray by 
inordinate vanity, and the hopeless 
levity of an undeveloped, unreflecting, 
habit of mind. She was indignant 
with Harry for the part that he had 
taken in the affair, and indignant and 
vexed with herself for the degree of 
freedom and intimacy which she had 
been suffering to grow up between 
him and herself. Her first impulse 
was to break it off altogether, and 
have nothing more to say to or do 
with him. She felt as if she would 
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like to take the short course which 
young girls sometimes take out of the 
first serious mortification or trouble 
in their life, and run away from it al- 
together. She would have liked to 
have packed her trunk, taken her 
seat on board the cars, and gone home 
to Springdale the next day, and for- 
gotten all about the whole of it; but 
then, what should she say to Mrs. 
Van Astrachan? what account could 
she give for the sudden breaking up 
of her visit ? 

Then, there was Harry going to 
call on her the next day! What 
ought she to say to him? On the 
whole, it was a delicate matter for a 
young girl of twenty to manage alone. 
How she longed to have the counsel 
of her sister or her mother! She 
thought of Mrs. Van Astrachan; but 
then, again, she did not wish to disturb 
that good lady’s pleasant, confidential 
relations with Harry, and tell tales 
of him out of school: so, on the 
whole, she had a restless and uncom- 
fortable night of it. 

Mrs. Van Astrachan expressed her 
surprise at seeing Rose take her place 
at the breakfast-table the next morn- 
ing. “Dear me!” she said, “I was 
just telling Jane to have some break- 
fast kept for you. I had no idea of 
seeing you down at this time.” 

“ But,” said Rose, “I gave out en- 
tirely, and came away only an hour 
after you did. The fact is, we coun- 
try girls can’t stand this sort of thing. 
I had such a terrible headache, and 
felt so tired and exhausted, that I got 
Mr. Endicott to bring me away before 
the German.” 

“Bless me!” said Mr. Van Astra- 
chan; “why, you’re not at all up to 
snuff! Why, Polly, you and I used 
to stick it out till daylight! didn’t 
we?” 


“Well, you see, Mr. Van Astrachan, 
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I hadn’t anybody like you to stick it 
out with,” said Rose. “ Perhaps that 
made the difference.” 

“Oh, well, now, I am sure there’s 
our Harry! I am sure a girl must be 
difficult, if he doesn’t suit her for a 
beau,” said the good gentleman. 

“Oh, Mr. Endicott is all well 
enough!” said Rose; “only, you ob- 
serve, not precisely to me what you 
were to the lady you call Polly, — 
that’s all.” 

“ Ha, ha!” laughed Mr. Van As- 
trachan. “ Well, to be sure that does 
make a difference ; but Harry’s a nice 
fellow, nice fellow, Miss Rose: not 
many fellows like him, as I think.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” chimed in Mrs. Van 
Astrachan. “TI haven’t a son in the 
world that I think more of than I do 
of Harry ; he has such a good heart.” 

Now, the fact was, that this eulogis- 
tic strain that the worthy couple were 
very prone to fall into in speaking of 
Harry to Rose was this morning 
most especially annoying to her ; and 
she turned the subject at once, by 
chattering so fluently, and with such 
minute details of description, about 
the arrangements of the rooms and 
the flowers and the lamps and the 
fountains and the cascades, and all 
the fairy-land wonders of the Follings- 
bee party, that the good pair found 
themselves constrained to be listeners 
during the rest of the time devoted 
to the morning meal. 

It will be found that good young 
ladies, while of course they have all 
the innocence of the dove, do display 
upon emergencies a considerable 


share of the wisdom of the serpent. 
And on this same mother wit and 
wisdom, Rose called internally, when 
that day, about eleven o’clock, she 
was summoned to the library, to give 
Harry his audie~ce. 

Truth to say, she was in a state of 
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excited womanhood vastly becoming 
to her general appearance, and en- 
tered the library with flushed cheeks 
and head erect, like one prepared to 
stand for herself and for her sex. 

Harry, however, wore a mortified, 
semi-penitential air, that, on the first 
glance, rather mollified her. Still, 
however, she was not sufficiently 
clement to give him the least assist- 
ance in opening the conversation, by 
the suggestions of any of those nice 
little oily nothings with which ladies, 
when in a gracious mood, can smooth 
the path for a difficult confession. 

She sat quite quietly, with her 
hands before her, while Harry walked 
tumultuously up and down the room. 

“ Miss Ferguson,” he said at last, 
abruptly, “ I know you are thinking 
ill of me.” 

Miss Ferguson did not reply. 

“T had hoped,” he said, “that 
there had been a little something 
more than mere acquaintance between 
us. I had hoped you looked upon me 
as a friend.” 

“T did, Mr. Endicott,” said Rose. 

* And you do not now?” 

“T cannot say that,” she said, after 
a pause; “ but, Mr. Endicott, if we 
are friends, you must give me the 
liberty to speak plainly.” 

“That's exactly what I want you 
to do!” he said impetuously ; “that 
is just what I wish.” 

“ Allow me to ask, then, if you are 
an early friend and family connec- 
tion of Mrs. John Seymour? ” 

“T was an early friend, and am 
somewhat of a family connection.” 

“That is, I understand there has 
been a ground in your past history 
for you to be on a footing of a certain 
family intimacy; in that case, Mr. 
Endicott, I think you ought to have 
considered yourself the guardian of 
her honor and reputation, and not 























allowed her to be compromised on 
your account.” 

The blood flushed into Harry’s face; 
and he stood abashed and silent. 
Rose went on, — 

“T was shocked, I was astonished, 
last night, because I could not help 
overhearing the most disagreeable, 
the most painful remarks on you and 
her, — remarks most unjust, I am 
quite sure, but for which I fear you 
have given too much reason ! ” 

“Miss Ferguson,” said Harry, 
stopping as he walked up and down, 
“T confess I have been wrong and 
done wrong; but, if you knew all, 
you might see how I have been led 
into it. That woman has been the 
evil fate of my life. Years ago, when 
we were both young, I loved her as 
honestly as man could love a woman; 
and she professed to love me in re- 
turn. But I was poor; and she would 
not marry me. She sent me off, yet 
she would not let me forgether. She 
would always write to me just enough 
to keep up hope andinterest ; and she 
knew for years that all my object in 
striving for fortune was to win her. 
At last, when a lucky stroke made 
me suddenly rich, and I came home 
to seek her, I found her married, — 
married, as she owns, without love, — 
married for wealth and ambition. I 
don’t justify myself, — I don’t pretend 
to; but when she met me with her 
old smiles and her old charms, and 
told me she loved me still, it roused 
the very devil in me. I wanted re- 
venge. I wanted to humble her, and 
make her suffer all she had made me; 
and I didn’t care what came of it.” 

Harry spoke, trembling with emo- 
tion; and Rose felt almost terrified 
with the storm she had raised. 

“Q Mr. Endicott!” she said, 
“was this worthy of you? was there 
nothing better, higher, more manly 
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than this poor revenge? You men 
are stronger than we: you have the 
world in your hands ; you have a thou- 
sand resources where we have only 
one. And you ought to be stronger 
and nobler according to your advan- 
tages: you ought to rise superior to 
the temptations that beset a poor, 
weak, ill-educated woman, whom 
everybody has been flattering from 
her cradle, and whom you, I dare say, 
have helped to flatter, turning her 
head with compliments, like all the 
rest of them. Come, now, is not 
there something in that ? ” 

“Well, I suppose,” said Harry, 
“that when Lillie and I were girl 
and boy together, I did flatter her, 
sincerely that is. Her beauty made 
a fool of me; and I helped make a 
fool of her.” 

“ And I dare say,” said Rose, “ you 
told her that all she was made for was 
to be charming, and encouraged her 
to live the life of a butterfly or ca- 
nary-bird. Did you ever try to 
strengthen her principles, to educate 
her mind, to make her strong? On 
the contrary, haven’t you been bow- 
ing down and adoring her for being 
weak? It seems to me that Lillie is 
exactly the kind of woman that you 
men educate, by the way you look on 
women, and the way you treat them.” 

Harry sat in silence, ruminating. 

“ Now,” said Rose, “it seems to me 
it’s the most cowardly and unmanly 
thing in the world for men, with every 
advantage in their hands, with all the 
strength that their kind of education 
gives them, with all their opportuni- 
ties, — a thousand to our one, — to 
hunt down these poor little silly wo- 
men, whom society keeps stunted and 
dwarfed for their special amusement.” 

“Miss Ferguson, you are very se- 
vere,” said Harry, his face flushing. 
“Well,” said Rose, “ you have this 
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advantage, Mr. Endicott: you know, 


if I am, the world will not be. Every- 
body will take your part; everybody 
will smile on you, and condemn her. 
That is generous, is it not? I think 
after all, Noah Claypole isn’t so very 
uncommon a picture of the way that 
your lordly sex turn round and cast 
all the blame on ours. You will 
never make me believe in a protracted 
flirtation between a gentleman and 
lady, where at least half the blame 
does not lie on his lordship’s side. I 
always said that a woman had no 
need to have offers made her by a 
man she could not love, if she con- 
ducted herself properly; and I think 
the same is true in regard to men. 
But then, as I said before, you have 
the world on your side ; nine persons 
out of ten see no possible harm in a 
man’s taking every advantage of a 
woman, if she will let him.” 

“But I care more for the opinion 
of the tenth person than of the nine,” 
said Harry; “I care more what you 
think than any of them. Your words 
are severe; but I think they are 
just.” 

“Q Mr. Endicott!” said Rose, 
“live for something higher than for 
what I think, — than for what any 
one thinks. Think how many glori- 
ous chances there are for a noble 
career for a young man with your 
fortune, with your leisure, with your 
influence! is it for you to waste life 
in this unworthy way? If I had 
your chances, I would try to do some- 
thing worth doing.” 

Rose’s face kindled with enthusi- 
asm; and Harry looked at her with 
admiration. 

“Tell me what I ought to do?” he 
said. 

“T cannot tell you,” said Rose; 
“but where there is a will there is a 
way: and, if you have the will, you will 
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find the way. But, first, you must 
try and repair the mischief you have 
done to Lillie. By your own account 
of the matter, you have been encour- 
aging and keeping up a sort of silly, 
romantic excitement in her. It is 
worse than silly; it is sinful. It is 
trifling with her best interests in this 
life and the life to come. And I think 
you must know, that, if you had 
treated her like an honest, plain- 
spoken brother or cousin, without any 
trumpery of gallantry or sentiment, 
things would have never got to be as 
they are. You could have prevented 
all this ; and you can put an end to it 
now.” 

“ Honestly, I will try,” said Harry. 
“T will begin, by confessing my faults 
like a good boy, and take the blame 
on myself where it belongs, and try 
to make Lillie see things like a good 
girl. Butshe is in bad surroundings; 
and, if I were her husband, I wouldn’t 
let her stay there anotherday. There 
are no morals in that circle; it’s all a 
perfect crush of decaying garbage.” 

“T think,” said Rose, “ that, if this 
thing goes no farther, it will gradu- 
ally die out even in that circle; and, 
in the better circles of New York, I 
trust it will not be heard of. Mrs. 
Van Astrachan and I will appear 
publicly with Lillie; and if she is seen 
with us, and at this house, it will be 
sufficient to contradict a dozen slan- 
ders. She has the noblest, kindest 
husband, — one of the best men and 
truest gentlemen I ever knew.” 

“T pity him then,” said Harry. 

“He is to be pitied,” said Rose; 
“but his work is before him. This 
woman, such as she is, with all her 
faults, he has taken for better or for 
worse; and all true friends and good 
people, both his and hers, should 
help both sides to make the best of 
it.” 
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“JT should say,” said Harry, “ that 
there is in this no best side.” 

“T think you do Lillie injustice,” 
said Rose. “There is, and must be, 
good in every one; and gradually the 
good in him will overcome the evil in 
her.” 

“Let us hope so,” said Harry. 
“And now, Miss Ferguson, may I 
hope that you won’t quite cross my 
name out of your good book? You'll 
be friends with me, won’t you?” 

“Qh, certainly !” said Rose, with a 
frank smile. 

“Well, let’s shake hands on that,” 
said Harry, rising to go. 

Rose gave him her hand; and the 
two parted in all amity. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
COMMON-SENSE ARGUMENTS. 


Harry went straightway from the 
interview to call upon Lillie, and had 
@ conversation with her, in which he 
conducted himself like a sober, dis- 
creet, and rational man. It was one 
of those daylight, matter-of-fact kind 
of talks, with no nonsense about them, 
in which things are called by their 
right names. He confessed his own 
sins, and took upon his own shoulders 
the blame that properly belonged 
there; and, having thus cleared his 
conscience, took occasion to give Lil- 
lie a deal of grandfatherly advice, of a 
very sedative tendency. 

They had both been very silly, he 
said; and the next step to being silly 
very often was to be wicked. For his 
part, he thought she ought to be 
thankful for so good a husband; and, 
for his own part, he should lose no 
time in trying to find a good wife, who 
would help him to be a good man, and 
do something worth doing in the 
world. He had given people occasion 
to say ill-natured things about her; 
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and he was sorry for it. But, if they 
stopped’ being imprudent, the world 
would in time stop talking. He hoped, 
some of these days, to bring his wife 
down to see her, and to make the ac- 
quaintance of her husband, whom he 
knew to be a capital fellow, and one 
that she ought to be proud of. 

Thus, by the intervention of good 
angels, the little paper-nautilus bark 
of Lillie’s fortunes was prevented from 
going down in the great ugly mael- 
strom, on the verge of which it had 
been so heedlessly sailing. 

Harry was not slow in pushing the 
advantage of his treaty of friendship 
with Rose to its utmost limits; and, 
being a young gentleman of parts and 
proficiency, he made rapid progress. 

The interview of course immediate- 
ly bred the necessity for at least a 
dozen more; for he had to explain 
this thing, and qualify that, and, on 
reflection, would find by the next day 
that the explanation and qualification 
required a still further elucidation. 
Rose also, after the first conversation 
was over, was troubled at her own bold- 
ness, and at the things that she in 
her state of excitement had said, and 
so was only too glad to accord inter- 
views and explanations as often as 
sought, and, on the whole, was in the 
most favorable state towards her pen- 
itent. 

Hence came many calls, and many 
conferences with Rose in the library, 
to Mrs. Van Astrachan’s great satis- 
faction, and concerning which Mr. 
Van Astrachan had many suppressed 
chuckles and knowing winks at 
Polly. 

“ Now, pa, don’t you say a word,” 
said Mrs. Van Astrachan. 

“ Qh, no, Polly! catch me! I see a 
great deal, but I say nothing,” said 
the good gentleman, with a jocular 
quiver of his portly person. “I don’t 
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say. any thing, —oh, no! by no man- 
ner of means.” 

Neither at present did Harry; 
neither do we. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
SENTIMENT VS. SENSIBILITY. 


The poet has feelingly sung the 
condition of 
“The banquet hall deserted, 

Whose lights are fled, and garlands dead,” &c. 
and so we need not cast the daylight 
of minute description on the Follings- 
bee mansion. 

Charlie Ferrola, however, was sum- 
moned away at early daylight, just as 
the last of the revellers were dispers- 
ing, by a hurried messenger from his 
wife; and, a few moments after he en- 
tered his house, he was standing be- 
side his dying baby, — the little fellow 
whom we have seen brought down on 
Mrs. Ferrola’s arm, to greet the call 
of Mrs. Follingsbee. 

It is an awful thing for peeple of 
the flimsy, vain, pain-shunning, pleas- 
ure-seeking character of Charlie Fer- 
rola, to be taken at times, as such 
people will be, in the grip of an inex- 
orable power, and held face to face 
with the sternest, the most awful, the 
most frightful realities of life. Char- 
lie Ferrola was one of those whose 
softness and pitifulness, like that of 
sentimentalists generally, was only 
one form of intense selfishness. The 
sight of suffering pained him; and his 
first impulse was, to get out of the 
way of it. Suffering that he did not 
see was nothing to him; and, if his 
wife or children were in any trouble, 
he would have liked very well to have 
known nothing about it. 

But here he was, by the bedside of 
this little creature, dying in the ago- 
nies of slow suffocation, rolling up its 
dark, imploring eyes, and lifting its 


poor little helpless hands; and Char- 
lie Ferrola broke out into the most 
violent and extravagant demonstra- 
tions of grief. 

The pale, firm little woman, who 
had watched all night, and in whose 
tranquil face a light as if from heaven 
was beaming, had to assume the care 
of him, in addition to that of her dy- 
ing child. He was another helpless 
burden on her hands. 

There came a day when the house 
was filled with white flowers, and 
people came and went, and holy 
words were spoken; and the fairest 
flower of all was carried out, to return 
to the house no more. 

“That woman is a most unnatural 


.and peculiar woman!” said Mrs. Fol- 


lingsbee, who had been most active 
and patronizing in sending flowers, 
and attending to the scenic arrange- 
ments of the funeral. “ It is just what 
Ialways said: she is a perfect statue; 
she’s no kind of feeling. There was 
Charlie, poor fellow! so sick that he 
had to go to bed, perfectly overcome, 
and have somebody to sit up with 
him; and there was that woman never 
shed a tear, — went round attending 
to every thing, just like a piece of 
clock-work. Well, I suppose people 
are happier for being made so; people 
that have no sensibility are better fit- 
ted to get through the world. But, 
gracious me! I can’t understand such 
people. There she stood at the 
grave, when Charlie was sobbing 
so that he could hardly hold himself 
up, looking so calm. Well, it really 
wasn’t respectable. I think, at least, 
I would keep my veil down, and keep 
my handkerchief up. Poor Charlie! 
he came to me at last; and I gave 
way. I was completely broken down, 
I must confess. Poor fellow! he told 
me there was no conceiving his mis- 
ery. That baby was the very idol of 
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his soul; all his hopes.of life were een- 
tred in it. He really felt tempted to 
rebel at Providence. He said that he 
really could not talk with his wife on 
the subject. He could not enter into 
her submission at all; it seemed to 
him like a want of feeling. He said 
of course it wasn’t her fault that she 
was made one way and he another.” 

In fact, Mr. Charlie Ferrola took 
to the pink satin boudoir with a more 
languishing persistency than ever, re- 
quiring to be stayed with flagons, and 
comforted with apples, and receiving 
sentimental calls of condolence from 
fair admirers, made aware of the in- 
tense poignancy of his grief. A Jove- 
ly poem, called “ My Withered Blos- 
som,” which appeared in a fashionable 
magazine shortly after, was the out- 
come of this experience, and increased 
the fashionable sympathy to the high- 
est degree. 

Honest Mrs. Van Astrachan, how- 
ever, though not acquainted with 
Mrs. Ferrola, went to the funeral with 
Rose; and the next day her carriage 
was seen at Mrs. Ferrola’s door. 

“You poor little darling!” she said, 
as she came up and took Mrs. Ferrola 
in her arms. “You must let me 
come, and not mind me; for I know 
all about it. I lost the dearest little 
baby once; and I have never forgotten 
it. There! there, darling!” she said, 
as the little woman broke into sobs in 
herarms. “Yes, yes; docry! it will 
do your little heart good.” 

There are people who, wherever 
they move, freeze the hearts of those 
they touch, and chill all demonstra- 
tion of feeling; and there are warm 
natures, that unlock every fountain, 
and bid every feeling gush forth. 
The reader has seen these two types 
in this story. 


“Wife,” said Mr. Van Astrachan, 
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coming to his wife confidentially a 
day or two after, “I wonder if you 
rememberany of your French. What 
is a liaison?” 

“ Really, dear,” said Mrs. Van Astra- 
chan, whose reading of late years had 
been mostly confined to such memoirs 
as that of Mrs. Isabella Graham, 
Doddridge’s “ Rise and Progress,” and 
Baxter’s “Saint’s Rest,” “it’s a 
great while since I read any French. 
What do you want to know for?” 

“ Well, there’s Ben Stuyvesant was 
saying this morning, in Wall Street, 
that there’s a great deal of talk about 
that Mrs. Follingsbee and that young 
fellow whose baby’s funeral you went 
to. Ben says there’s a liaison between 
her and him. I didn’t ask him what 
*twas; but it’s something or other 
with a French name that makes talk, 
and I don’t think it’s respectable! 
I’m sorry that you and Rose went to 
her party; but then that can’t be 
helped now. I’m afraid this Mrs. 
Follingsbee is no sort of a woman, af- 
ter all.” 

“ But, pa, I’ve been to call on Mrs. 
Ferrola, poor little afflicted thing!” 
said Mrs. Van Astrachan. “I couldn’t 
help it! You know how we felt when 
little Willie died.” 

“Qh, certainly, Polly! call on the 
poor woman by all means, and do all 
you can to comfort her; but, from all 
I can find out, that handsome jacka- 
napes of a husband of hers is just the 
poorest trash going. They say this 
Follingsbee woman half supports him. 
The time was in New York when such 
doings wouldn’t be allowed; and I 
don’t think calling things by French 
names makes them a bit better. So 
you just be careful, and steer as clear 
of her as you can.” 

“T will, pa, just as clear as I can; 
but you know, Rose is a friend of 
Mrs. John Seymour; and Mrs. Sey- 
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mour is visiting at Mrs. Follings- 
bee’s.” 

“ Her husband oughtn’t to let her 
stay there another.day,” said Mr. Van 
Astrachan. “It’s as much as any wo- 
man’s reputation is worth to be stay- 
ing with her. To think of that fel- 
low being dancing and capering at 
that Jezebel’s house the night his 
baby was dying!” 

“Oh! but, pa, he didn’t know it.” 

“ Know it ? he ought to have known 
it! What business has a man to get 
@ woman with a lot of babies round 
her, and then go capering off? 
’*Twarn’t the way I did, Polly, you 
know, when our babies were young. 
I was always on the spot there, ready 
to take the baby, and walk up and 
down with it nights, so that you 
might get your sleep; and I always 
had it my side of the bed half the 
night. Id like to have seen myself 
out at a ball, and you sitting up with 
a sick baby. I tell you, that, if I 
caught any of my boys up to such 
tricks, I’d cut them out of my will, 
and settle the money on their wives ; 
— that’s what I would!” ; 

“Well, pa, I shall try and do all 
in my power for poor Mrs. Ferrola,” 
said Mrs. Van Astrachan; “and you 
may be quite sure I won’t take another 


step towards Mrs. Follingsbee’s ac- 
quaintance.” 

“ It’s a pity,” said Mr. Van Astra- 
chan, “that somebody couldn’t put 
it into Mr. John Seymour’s head to 
send for his wife home. 

“T don’t see, for my part, what re- 
spectable women want to be galli- 
vanting and high-flying on their own 
separate account, away from their 
husbands for! Goods that are sold 
shouldn’t go back to the shop-win- 
dows,” said the good gentleman, all 
whose views of life were of the most 
old-fashioned, domestic kind. 

“ Well, dear, we don’t want to talk 
to Rose about any of this scandal,” 
said his wife. 

* No, no; it would be a pity to put 
any thing bad into a nice girl’s 
head,” said Mr. Van Astrachan. 
“You might caution her in a general 
way, you know; tell her, for instance, 
that I’ve heard of things that make 
me feel you ought to draw off. 
Why can’t some bird of the air tell 
that little Seymour woman’s husband 
to get her home ?” 

The little Seymour woman’s hus- 
band, though not warned by any par- 
ticular bird of the air, was not back- 
ward in taking steps for the recall of 
his wife, as shall hereafter appear. 
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Havine lived near the Shaker set- 
tlements in Western Massachusetts 
and Eastern New York for many 
years, having visited them frequently 
and studied them carefully in their 
own homes, and having read their 
historical, biographical, and religious 


books critically, we still undertake 
the delineation of Shakerism with 
some distrust of our ability to do jus- 
tice to the subject. The history of 
the sect extends back only about a 
century, and is simple and authentic; 
but the religious notions are so myth- 




















ical, typical, and spiritualloid, that we 
fear our metaphysical and theological 
acumen is not equal to the task of 
deciphering it. We desire to premise 
that we have no prejudice against our 
Shaker friends. We have ever asso- 
ciated with them in the most friendly 
manner, have found it difficult to keep 
up our end in hospitality and acts of 
neighborly kindness, and most cheer- 
fully bear our testimony in favor of 
their integrity, industry, temperance, 
and the many social virtues that go 
to make a happy and prosperous com- 
munity. That the Shaker system 
has some foundation in truth is abun- 
dantly proved by the fact, that it has 
lived and flourished for nearly a cen- 
tury in the midst of an intelligent 
community, and in spite of much 
ridicule. In agriculture, horticulture, 
and many of the mechanic arts, they 
have always excelled. To say of but- 
ter and cheese, brooms and pails, that 
they are of Shaker manufacture, is 
equivalent to saying that they are 
first-rate. The Shakers were pioneers 
in the seed-business in this country, 
and for many years enjoyed almost a 
monopoly in this trade, which was ex- 
ceedingly profitable, and laid the 
foundation of their pecuniary pros- 
perity. Their live-stock also has al- 
ways been good; and, long before our 
agricultural societies had given an 
impetus to improved agriculture and 
improved stock, the Shakers cultivated 
their land with great skill, and reared 
superior breeds of domestic animals. 
We regret to add, that the agricultu- 
ral skill of our Shaker friends has 
not advanced equally with’ that of the 
world’s people, as they are accustomed 
to call all those not of their faith ; 
and though they are still good hus- 
bandmen, in an agricultural, not do- 
mestic sense, neither their crops 
nor their stock, though still good, 
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will now compare favorably with 
many of their neighbors. 

The Shakers are manifestly an off- 
shoot from the Quakers, and indeed 
were originally styled Shaking Quak- 
ers. The name Quaker was given 
in derision, because the Friends, as 
they styled themselves, after assem- 
bling together, and sitting for a time 
in silent meditation, were taken with . 
a trembling, which they considered 
a@ moving of the Spirit, and under 
the influence of which they would 
speak. The Shakers claim affinity 
with the Quakers, but maintain that 
the latter never advanced to a sepa- 
ration between the kingdom of Christ 
and the kingdom of this world. Men 
were so far sunk in sin and ignorance, 
that no quaking or trembling could 
free them from pollution. The work, 
which God promised to accomplish in 
the latter day, was to be a work of 
shaking ; and there are some of the 
prophecies which they quote as ful- 
filled in their sect: “ When he ariseth 
‘to shake terribly the earth;” “Sure- 
ly in that day there shall be a great 
shaking in the land of Israel ;” “TI 
will shake the heavens;” “And the 
heavens and the earth shall shake;” 
“T will shake the heavens and the 
earth, and the sea and the dry land: 
and I will shake all nations, and the 
Desire of all nations shall come.” 
Paul is claimed as referring to the 
Shakers when he says in Hebrews, 
“ Whose voice then shook this earth, 
but now he hath promised, saying, 
‘ Yet once more I shake, not the earth 
only, but also heaven ;’ and this word, 
‘ Yet once more,’ signifieth the remov- 
ing of those things that are shaken, 
as of things that are made; that 
those things that cannot be shaken 
may remain.” 

The Shakers, therefore, glory in the 
name which was given them in scorn, 





. 
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because, in their religious meetings, 
they were affected, under the power 
of God as they claimed, with a mighty 
shaking, “and were occasionally ex- 
ercised in singing, shouting, walking 
the floor, swiftly passing and repass- 


ing each other, like clouds agitated. 


by a mighty wind.” This shaking 
they consider as manifest proof of the 
divine nature of their mission; and 
they fully believe, that, through the 
Shakers, God is about to accomplish 
the prophecies, and “shake to the 
foundation, and utterly ruin, all the 
corrupt systems of men, and those 
false notions of his works, and of the 
use and end of his creatures.” 

The forerunners of Shakerdom were 
James and Jane Wardley, who were 
originally Quakers, but receiving 
more light from some French proph- 
ets while residing in Bolton, England, 
in 1747, were separated from that 
community. Visions and revelations, 
directly from God, convinced Mr. and 
Mrs. Wardley that the second ap- 
pearing of Christ was close at hand ; 
and they left their home in Bolton, 
abandoned their trade of tailoring, 
and removed to Manchester, where 
they might better propagate their 
new doctrines. They were poor, and 
were hospitably entertained by John 
Townley, a wealthy mason of that 
city, whose wife was a believer in the 
new doctrine. Ina short time they 
numbered thirty converts; which is 
not to be wondered at, when it is 


‘ known that John Townley freely con- 


tributed of his property for the sup- 
port of those believers who were poor. 
Mrs. Townley’s brother, John Hack- 
nell of Cheshire, also a wealthy man, 
formerly a Methodist, after many 
visits at Manchester, and long inter- 
views with James Wardley, became 
convinced of the truth of his doc- 
trines, and, much against the wishes 


of his wife and her relatives, opened 
his house in Cheshire in 1766, for the 
support of the poor members of the 
society. These fanatics held frequent 
meetings, saw new visions, and had 
terrible shakings; but felt that the 
Desire of all nations had not yet 
come, but would soon appear in the 
form of a woman, thus completing 
the manifestation of the dualty of 
the divinity on earth, as man had 
been completed by the creation of 
woman. 

In 1770, Mrs. Abraham Stanley, 
born and better known as Ann Jee, 
while imprisoned at Manchester for 
bearing her testimony openly against 
the sins of the age, saw, in a vision, 
Jesus Christ, who revealed to her 
most astonishing views, and especially 
what she called “the mystery of in- 
iquity,” the marriage relation, the 
root and foundation of all human de- 
pravity. She had for twelve years 
previous to this been connected with 
the society under the leadership of 
Mr. and Mrs. Wardley, and had been 
considered one of the brightest lights 
in the new sect; but, after this vision 
and revelation of Christ, she was ac- 
knowledged as the spiritual head, the 
representation on earth of the female 
divinity, and was henceforth called 
Mother Ann. As she is the acknowl- 
edged founder of Shakerism in its 
true type, it is worth while to give 
her biography somewhat minutely. 
Ann Lee, the daughter of John Lee, 
was born in Toad Lane, Manchester, 
England, the 29th of February, 1736. 
Her father was a blacksmith by trade; 
and she, like most in her situation in 
life in England at that time, enjoyed 
no advantages for education, and 
never even learned to read or write. 
She learned the trade of a cutter of 
hatter’s fur, and for.a time was also 
employed as cook in the Manchester 























Infirmary. From her childhood she 
manifested much religious fervor, often 
spoke of her great sinfulness, and 
her desire to be holy. Not having 
had as yet any revelation against 
matrimony, at the urgent request of 
her friends, and probably at the still 
more urgent solicitation of her lover, 
she rather reluctantly consented to 
marry Abraham Stanley, a_black- 
smith, who worked with her father. 
Both she and her husband lived in 
her father’s family till they embarked 
for America in 1774. Four children, 
who all died in their infancy, were the 
fruits. of this marriage. Her mar- 
riage relation seems never to have 
been a happy one. In after-life, she 
said that from her childhood she‘ had 
felt a repugnance to-it, and often ex- 
pressed this repugnance to her moth- 
er. Her conviction of the sinfulness 
of the relation increased after she 
had entered into the holy*— to her un- 
holy —alliance, and at length brought 
her into such tribulation, that she 
spent whole nights in crying to God 
to open some way of salvation. Her 
suffering was so great that her flesh 
wasted away, and she became a mere 
skeleton. Fornine years she lived in 
this wretched condition ; and it is no 
wonder, that while her body was thus 
emaciated, her mind enfeebled, and 
her spirit perplexed, she should re- 
ceive such a revelation as has been 
alluded to. We believe that she was 
honest in her statements, and that 
she really supposed she had seen 
Christ, and that he had revealed to 
her the cause of Adam’s fall, and that 
the plan of salvation consisted simply 
in crucifying the flesh with its affec- 
tions. 

Ann Lee’s own statement concern- 
ing herself appears honest, and fully 
accounts for her hallucinations. She 


says, — 
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“T felt such a sense of my sins, I was 
willing to confess them before the whole 
world. I confessed my sins to my elders, 
one by one, and repented of them in the 
same manner. When my elders reproved 
me, I felt determined not to be reproved 
twice for the same thing. but to labor to 
overcome the evil for myself. Sometimes 
I went to bed and slept ; but in the morn- 
ing, if I could not feel that sense of the 
work of God that I did before I slept, I 
would labor all night. This I did many 
nights, and in the daytime I put my hands 
to work, and my heart to God; and the 
refreshing operations of the power of God 
would release me, so that I felt able to go 
to my work again. 

“In my travail and tribulation, my suf- 
ferings were so great, that my flesh con- 
sumed upon my bones, bloody sweat 
pressed through the pores of my skin, and 
I became as helpless as an infant. And 
when I was brought through, and born 
into the spiritual kingdom, I was like an 
infant just born into the natural world. 
They see colors and objects, but they 
know not what they see. It was so with 
me; but, before I was twenty-four hours 
old, I saw, and knew what I saw.” 

We put Ann Lee down as an igno- 
rant but honest believer in, and teller 
of, dreams. After she had seen her 
wonderful vision of the Saviour, and 
received from him the revelation of 
the cause of the original sin of Adam 
and Eve, and the consequent deprav- 
ity of all their posterity, as also the 
remedy for all the moral and physical 
ills to which the spirit and flesh are 
heirs, she became more zealous in her 
ministry than ever, and affirmed that 
Christ had made his second appear- 
ance, and prophesied the speedy tri- 
umph of spirit over matter, and the 
reign of peace and good will on the 
earth. Her followers thought they 
saw in her the power of God, and 
implicitly believed her doctrines and 
prophecies, in corroboration of which 
she was skilful in quoting many pas- 


sages of Holy Scripture. Her very. 
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ignorance increased the faith of her 
followers ; for they said, “How does 
this woman know all these things, 
except by immediate revelation ? 
Was not Christ himself uneducated ? 
Was it not said of him, ‘How know- 
eth this man letters, having never 
learned ?’” 

The mode of worship by the Shak- 
ers, after Ann Lee received her full 
commission as the female representa- 
tive of the Deity, remained much the 
same as before; only the shakings 
and shoutings were increased, and 
singing, dancing, speaking with new 
tongues, prophesying, agd all the va- 
rious gifts known to the primitive 
church, were added. Very naturally 
this new doctrine and new mode of 
worship excited not only ridicule, but 
also opposition, in an age and nation in 
which and where the idea of religious 
freedom was stillin its dawn. While 
the Shakers were worshipping one sab- 
bath in the house of Ann’s father, and 
while they were “ under great power,” 
as the record reads, the house was 
surrounded by a mob, headed by the 
warden, who broke open the door, and 
took Mother Ann to prison, where 
she was confined fourteen days. Sim- 
ilar persecutions followed for three or 
four years; and as there was little in- 
crease of numbers to the Shaker ranks 
in England, Ann received a new reve- 
lation from heaven, .instructing her 
to remove to America, and communi- 
cating to her the future glory and 
prosperity of the true church here. 
In accordance with this new revela- 
tion, Ann, with eigh¢ or her followers, 
embarked on the 19th of May, 1774, 
on board the ship “ Mariah,” Capt. 
Smith, for New York. On their pas- 
sage, the Shakers continued their 
noisy mode of worship, much to the 
annoyance of the captain and other 


‘passengers. The captain remon- 


strated in vain. Mother Ann said she 
must obey God rather than man, and 
continued her dancings and shoutings, 
till one evening Capt. Smith became 
so enraged as to threaten to throw 
them overboard; when suddenly the 
ship sprang a leak, and the water 
gushed in so fast, that, in spite of 
their exertion at the pumps, the cap- 
tain said they would all perish before 
morning. Mother Ann, however, 
maintained her composure, and said, 
“Captain, be of good cheer; there 
shall not a hair of our heads perish. 
We shall all arrive safely in America. 
I just now saw two bright angels of 
God standing by the mast, through 
whom I received this promise.” Soon 
after this, a large wave struck - the 
ship, which apparently drove the loose 
plank back to its place ; at all events, 
the leak was stopped, and the ship 
arrived safely in New York on the 
6th of August, after a boisterous 
passage of seventy-eight days. This 
incident, of course, greatly strength- 
ened the faith of Mother Ann’s fol- 
lowers in her supernatural powers, 
and insured them immunity from per- 
secution during the remainder of the 
voyage. 

On their arrival in New York, 
Mother Ann counselled those who 
came with her to separate for a sea- 
son, as they were mostly poor; and 
that each should seek a livelihood as 
best able. Although their principle 
was to have all things in common, 
yet as John Hacknell was the only 
wealthy one among them, it was too 
much to ask him to support the com- 
munity ; and, besides, it was a cardinal 
principle of their creed, that all 
should labor with their hands, and not 
be chargeable one to the other. Some 
of the company found their way up to 
Albany, and finally started the first 
Shaker settlement in America, at 





























Niskeuna (now Watervliet), some 
eight miles north-east from Albany. 
Mother Ann, and Abraham Stanley, 
her former husband, now, however, 
not acknowledged as such, remained 
in New-York City, where she did ser- 
vice in the family of one Smith, in 
Queen (now Pearl) Street, till 1776. 
Mr. Stanley was never considered a 
very orthodox Shaker, though nomi- 
nally belonging to the sect. He 
seems never to have been entirely 
satisfied with the divorce from Ann, 
which she religiously insisted upon. 
In 1775, he had a severe fit of sick- 
ness, and Ann left her place of ser- 
vice and kindly ministered to his 
wants, nursing him with such tender- 
ness that his first love returned, and 
he urged her to acknowledge the fam- 
ily relation, and look upon him as her 
husband once more. She firmly re- 
plied, that she would do every thing 
for him which humanity required, but 
living with him as her husband would 
be a violation of her allegiance to 
God. A mutual disgust was the re- 
sult of this renewed intimacy. Abra- 
ham soon after married another wo- 
man; and Ann left New York, and 
took up her residence with her friends 
in Watervliet, which was still a 
small and feeble settlement in a re- 
tired location. Here she resided for 
three or four years, working diligent- 
ly for six days in the week, and on the 
seventh expounding to her few follow- 
ers her peculiar doctrines. Her 
preaching and worship made little 
impression in the neighborhood; till, 
in the spring of 1780, when some 
converts were made in New Lebanon, 
in the extreme eastern part of the 
State of New York and the adjoin- 
ing town of Hancock, just over the 
Massachusetts line. The settlement 
at Watervliet was at this time so 
poor, that the believers at New Leb- 
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anon found it necessary to take pro- 
visions there for the support of Moth- 
er Ann and her friends. As the 
Shakers took no part in the war which 
America was now waging with Eng 
land, suspicion fastened upon them as 
traitors, especially when it was known 
that provisions were being trans- 
ported from New Lebanon to Water- 
vliet, which it was conjectured might 
be designed for the English. Accord- 
ingly, David Darrow of New Leban- 
on, while driving a flock of sheep to 
Watervliet, was arrested as a traitor, 
and soon after Joseph Meacham of 
New Lebanon, and Mother Ann and 
the elders at Watervliet ; and all were 
imprisoned at Albany. On exami- 
nation before the commissioners, no 
proof of treason was found; but the 
prisoners were required to take the 
oath of allegiance to the federal 
government; which the Shakers re- 
fused to do, as contrary to their faith, 
for they considered all such oaths un- 
necessary, and all warfare and shed- 
ding of human blood gs wrong. 
Mother Ann and her elders were 
therefore re-committed to prison; but 
their imprisonment raised such a cry 
of persecution, that it served as an 
advertisement of the sect, and enlisted 
the sympathy of the multitude in 
their behalf. The Shakers have al- 
ways considered this imprisonment as 
a religious persecution, over-ruled by 
God’s Providence for the spread of 
their new gospel; but we have no 
doubt Gov. Clinton acted with the 
same patriotism in this matter as 
Secretary Stanton did in his impris- 
onments in the late rebellion, and 
made the same mistake in confound- 
ing the innocent with the guilty. 
However this may have been, it is 
certain that Shakerism received a 
mighty impulse from this cry of per- 
secution; and Mather Ann was visited 
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by multitudes, not only from New 
York, but Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, New Hampshire, and Maine, 
many of whom embraced her views, 
.¢nd returned home to form communi- 
ties similar to those at Watervliet and 
New Lebanon. On being released 
from prison, Mother Ann and some of 
her leading elders undertook a mis- 
sionary journey, leaving Watervliet 
in May, 1781, and not returning till 
August, 1783; and, wherever they 


went, they seem to have inspired con-_ 


fidence in themselves, as honest and 
self-denying missionaries. Mother 
Ann lived only about a year after her 
return from her missionary tour, dy- 
ing at Watervliet on the 8th day of 
September, 1784, aged forty-eight. 
Of course, as she could not write, she 
left no record of her faith and teach- 
ings; and few of her sayings, and no 
systematic compend of her religious 
creed, have been in any manner trans- 
mitted to posterity. It is evident she 
must have been a woman of strong 
will, energy, benevolence, and enthu- 
siasm, or she could not have made 
such an impression upon the popular 
mind. She does not seem, howeyer, 
to have had much executive ability ; 
for the settlement at Watervliet never 
flourished under her administration. 
There was much preaching against 
the man of sin, the lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eyes, and the pride of 
life. There were singings and dan- 
eings, leapings and shoutings, shak- 
ings and tremblings, prophesyings 
and visions; but there was no such 
organization into a flourishing church 
and society as afterwards appeared un- 
der the leadership of Joseph Mea- 
cham and Lucy Wright. She has 
made some communications through 
spiritual mediums, and it has been 
our privilege to hear some of them; 
but, like all the communications we 
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have ever heard from the spirit-land, 
they were mere rhapsodies. This is 
not to be wondered at, in the case of 
ignorant Ann Lee ; for Aristotle, Pla- 
to, Bacon, and Webster talk twaddle 
when they speak through mediums. 
Upon the death of Ann Lee, the 
leadership of the society fell — vy the 
appointment of God, as the Shakers be- 
lieved — into the hands of Elder James 
Whittaker; who survived Ann less 
than three years, dying at Enfield, 
Conn., the 20th of July, 1787, when 
the nominal leadership passed to El- 
der John Hacknell. The controlling 
minds in the society, however, were 
Joseph Meacham and Lucy Wright; 
who were acknowledged by all Shak- 
erdom to stand in the spiritual rela- 
tion of a joint parentage to the whole 
body of believers. Joseph and Lucy 
were Yankees, the former born at En- 
field, Conn., in 1742, and the latter 
at Pittsfield, Mass., in 1760; and 
both were imbued with Yankee sys- 
tem and thrift. Under their admin- 
istration, and in accordance with a 
revelation from Heaven to this effect, 
the brethren and sisters were organ- 
ized into distinct families. A division 
of labor was introduced, and a system 
established, which led to great tem- 
poral prosperity, large accessions to 
their numbers, and the founding of 
new communities in the Eastern 
States and in Ohio and Kentucky. 
This re-organization took place in 
1792, and is an epoch in Shaker his- 
tory, as from it is dated the estab- 
lishment of the temporal power of the 
society. Meacham died at New 


Lebanon in 1796; but Mother Lucy 
administered the affairs of the com- 
munity with great success till 1821, 
when she died at Watervliet, at the 
age of sixty-one. 

Since the death of Lucy Wright, 
the progress of Shakerism has been 
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very slow, if it has made any advances 
at all. Some of the communities 
have increased in territory and popu- 
lation; others have diminished. There 
are now eighteen Shaker settlements 
in the United States, of which the 
largest and most flourishing is at New 
Lebanon, Columbia Co., N.Y. The 
other settlements are at Watervliet 
and Groveland, in N,Y.; Hancock, 
Tyringham, Harvard, and Shirley, 
Mass.; Enfield, Conn.; Canterbury 
and Enfield, N.H.; Alfred and New 
Gloucester, Me. ; Union Village, Wa- 
tervliet, Whitewater, and «North 
Union, Ohio; Pleasant Hill and 
South Union, Ky. 

The most noted character that has 
arisen among the Shakers since the 
days of Mother Lucy Wright is Elder 
Frederick W. Evans, of Mt. Lebanon. 
Mr. Evans is an Englishman by birth, 
born in 1808, who came to America 
in 1820. He is a man of considera- 
ble native talent; but his education, 
by his own story, was of a very mis- 
cellaneous character. He is one of 
the self-made men of whom it has 
been said, they are generally not half- 
made. In his youth, he hated books, 
and preferred the kitchen to the par- 
lor, and the society of servants 
to that of gentlemen. His brother, 
George H. Evans, with whom he came 
to America, was a man of some edu- 
cation, and instilled into his younger 
brother some love of knowledge. 
Frederick’s hatred of books was final- 
ly converted into a passion for them ; 
and he read Rollin, Plutarch, Addi- 
son, Johnson, Locke, Shakspeare, 
Young, Thomson, and Plato with 
great avidity. He was especially fond 
of religious books, and read the Bible, 
the Koran, the works ‘of Confucius, 
Tom Paine, Volney, and Voltaire. 
The result of all this, as might per- 
haps have been expected, with such 
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an undisciplined mind, was that 
Evans turned out a materialist. His 
brother George was intimate with 
Robert Owen and Horace Greeley. 
Both George and Frederick embraced 
the idea of “communism;” and so great 
was Frederick’s zeal for the socialistic 
theory, as the panacea for all the ills 


- of society, that he started off on foot, to 


join a community in Massilon, Ohio; 
which exploded, like many similar so- 
cieties, from the gas generated within 
itself, about two months after Mr. 
Evans’s arrival. Returning to New- 
York City via New Orleans, he was 
sent out by Owen, Fanny Wright, and 
other apostles of socialism, to travel 
for information, and find a suitable 
place to establish another community 
in which no Christian should be toler- 
ated; for they attributed the failure 
of their other experiments to the 
leaven of Christianity which was 
mixed with them. In his peregrina- 
tions, Mr. Evans came to New Leban- 
on June 3, 1830, and unexpectedly 
found the Shakers infidels like him- 
self, and in sympathy with him in 
many of his notions. This conver- 
sion from materialism to spiritualistic 
Shakerism illustrates at the same 
time the character of Mr. Evans and 
the nature of the Shaker faith. We 
will therefore give it in his own 
words, — 

“ One night, soon after retiring, I heard 
a rustling sound, as of the wings of a flock 
of doves flying through the window, 
which was closed, towards my bed. I 
was frightened, and hid my head beneath 
the bed-clothes. I soon recovered my 
self-possession, and found that a singular 
mental phenomenon was going on. I was 
positively illuminated. My reasoning 
powers were enhanced a hundred-fold. I 
was multiplied and magnified and in- 
tensely interested. Doubting was at a 
discount; for here were facts, — some- 
thing of which my senses were cognizant, 
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— my physical, mental, rational, and spir- 
itual senses ; and I knew that intelligences 
not clothed in what I had called matter 
were present with me, reasoning with me 
more purely and logically than hitherto 
had any intelligences in the body ever 
done. This first visitation of angels to 
me continued till about one o’clock in the 
morning. 

“ The next night, they cameagain. This 
time, it was spirit acting upon matter. 
Something began at my feet, and operated 
as palpably as water or fire or electricity ; 
but it was neither. To me, it was a new 
force or element or power. There was no 
pain, but fact. It passed quite slowly 
upward through my whole body, 

“ These visitations recurred nightly for 
three weeks, always different, always 
kind and pleasant, showing me the facts 
of the existence of a spiritual world, of 
the immortality of the human soul, and of 
the possibility and reality of intercommu- 
nication between souls in, and spirits out 
of, the mortal body. 

“ At the end of the three weeks, I was 
one day thinking of the wonderful conde- 
scension of my spirit-friends, and how I 
had been met to repletion by evidence 
addressed to all my senses, powers, and 
faculties of body and mind; and I said to 
myself, ‘It is enough ;’ and, from that 
moment, the manifestations entirely 
ceased.” 


To confirm the new-born faith of 
Mr. Evans in Shakerism, he had 
about this time avery singular dream, 
in which he saw a man standing in a 


great fire, the flames completely en- 


circling him, and consuming his gross- 
er nature, and leaving him perfect in 
living beauty. By such dozing vis- 
ions and sleeping dreams, Mr. Evans 


was fully convinced of the truth of ° 


Shakerism. On such unsubstantial 
foundations does faith sometimes rest. 

We have thus given a succinct his- 
tory of this singular sect, combining 
much worldly wisdom with the most 
vague religious belief. Some of the 
religious ideas of the Shakers have 
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been foreshadowed in the foregoing 
narrative. It is manifest that they 
commenced as believers in the Bible, 
but were gradually led by the dreams 
of Mother Ann and other visionaries 
into the reception of new revelations ; 
and, having let go the sheet-anchor of 
truth, they have drifted like mariners 


“without a compass, till now it is diffi- 


cult to tell what is their reckoning. 
They were evidently Spiritualists, or, 
as some prefer the term, spiritists, 
long before the Fox girls gave an im- 
pulse to modern Spiritualism. James 
and Jane Wardley and Ann Lee 
would have been shocked to have been 
called infidels; but Frederick W. 
Evans, the great expounder of modern 
Shakerism, glories in the name, and 
believes Mother Ann as much divine 
as Christ, and has as much faith in 
her revelations as in his. His own 
words are, — 


“Here was faith in a Supreme Being, 
not as a dry, unsympathizing trinity of 
three male persons, but a dual God, —a 
Father, the fountain of wisdom and power, 
and a mother, the fountain of goodness 
and love to humanity. Here was faith in 
divine revelation, not only to the man Je- 
sus, as the first-born of humanity in the 
male line, but also to woman Ann, the 
first-born of humanity in the female line.” 


The Shakers believe in progressive 
revelations. Evans says, “There is 
nothing that will so illumine the 
pages of a true record of a past reve- 
lation as will a present and superior 
revelation shining thereupon ; for it 
separates the chaff from the wheat, 
the false from the true, darkness from 
light.” If the past revelations have 


chaff, falsity, and darkness in them, 
will not the present and superior rev- 
elations be found to be chaffy, false, 
and dark when they shall have taken 
their place among the things that are 
past ? 


If all revelations have a min- 





























gling of false and true, who is to de- 
cide what is true when the revelations 
differ? Truth must ever be consis- 
tent with itself. 

But we cannot follow Mr. Evans 
into the seven heavens which have 
been revealed to him, existing one 
within the other, and each having a 
representative of Deity, who receives 
the word of God by revelation from 
the heaven above him. He also 
makes out seven churches on the earth, 
commencing with the apostolical 
church, based upon the seven prin- 
ciples of revelation, viz., spiritualism, 
community, peace, repudiation of 
oaths, oral confession, health of body, 
and celibacy, ending with the seventh, 
—the perfect Shaker church of Christ’s 
second appearing, —in which revela- 
tion, spiritualism, celibacy, oral con- 
fession, community, non-resistance, 
peace, gift of healing, miracles, physical 
health, and separation from the world, 
are the eleven cardinal principles. 

The internal government of Shaker- 
dom is what is styled a theocratic 
democracy, rather more theocratic, or, 
more literally speaking, monocratic, 
than democratic. Their theory is, 
that God appoints, and the people rat- 
ify; but, so far as we can learn, the 
ratification amounts to nothing but 
simple acquiescence. The officers of 
the society are ministers, elders, dea- 
cons, and deaconesses. To the minis- 
ters and elders are intrusted the or- 
der and regulation of the church ; and 
they seem to be the ruling spirits in 
all matters both sacred and secular. 
The deacons and deaconesses have 
the care of providing for the several 
families, into which most of the com- 
munities are divided; in short, they 
are stewards. How these several of- 
ficers are appointed is a mystery. 
We have often asked the question, 
but have never received a satisfactory 
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answer. The following is the state- 
ment of Benjamin 8. Youngs, which 
has received the sanction of the 
united societies: — 


“Neither ministers, elders, nor deacons, 
nor any others, either in spiritual or tem- 
poral trust in the church, are appointed to 
their several callings by their own indi- 
vidual choice, nor by a majority of votes 
among the people, but by a spontaneous 
spirit of union which flows through the 
body, by which every useful talent 1s 
brought into exercise for the time being, 
for the benefit of all concerned. As the 
human body has a leading part, which is 
the head, by which all the other members 
of the body are directed, so it is with the 
church. The revelation is given to the 
ministry, as the head of the body, in rela- 
tion to lots of office and trust, and other 
matters of importance, and through these 
communicated to the other members; yet 
nothing is considered as established in the 
church until it receives the general con- 
sent of the body.” 


If this is democracy, we cannot see 
it. To be sure, the revelations made 
to and by the ministry must be ac- 
quiesced in by the members; but who 
would dare to raise his voice against 
the decrees of Heaven? The minis- 
ters, therefore, are theocratic autocrats, 
and hold their power by divine right, 
as did the kings of old. We have no 
fear of such a power extending itself 
in democratic America. 

It must be confessed, that the prac- 
tical workings of this autocratic, self- 
perpetuating government have thus 
far been generally mild and benefi- 
cent. There may have been some in- 
stances of hardship and tyranny, and 
many individuals have left the society 
in disgust ; but nosuch oppression has 
occurred as to provoke a general re- 
bellion. “The spontaneous spirit of 
union,” which Mr. Youngs speaks 
of as electing the officers, has so 
far kept the body-politic in subjec- 
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tion to the head. How this sponta- 
neous spirit of unity exerts its power is 
as mysterious as the mode in which the 
nervous influence acts upon the mus- 
cles. In practice, it works much like 
putting a parcel of stones into a bas- 
ket, and shaking them up, when the 
largest come to the top. Ann Lee was 
* the biggest toad in Toad Lane in 1770; 
and Mr. Evans is the largest cedar 
in Mt. Lebanon in 1870. 

As might be expected, from the 
fact that the Shakers acknowledge a 
woman as the representative of the 
Deity on this earth, and claim that 
the Deity himself is dual,—that is, has 
the two-fold nature of man and wo- 
man,—they are great advocates for 
woman’s rights. They, however, 
never vote in State or national elec- 
tions, and have no ballotings for the 
officers in their society ; so that suf- 
frage cannot be included among the 
women’s rights for which they con- 
tend. If the Shaker women cannot 
vote, they can at least console them- 
selves with the reflection, that they 
are on a par with their brethren in 
this respect, and can acquiesce as well 
as the men. The grace of acquiescence 
is a great blessing; and this Shaker 
gift can well be commended to some 
of the strong-minded among the 
“world’s” women. We must do the 


Shaker men the justice to say, that, so 
far as we have seen, they treat the 
women with great respect and consid- 
eration. 


The Shakers claim that the product 


of the Eastern world was man, of whom 
the perfect type was Jesus. The pro- 
duct of the Western world is woman ; 
and Ann Lee is her perfect represent- 
ative. They say, “The Eastern world 
is the male part of the earth, and the 
Western world is the female.” This 
is a very encouraging idea for Ameri- 
can women; and if the Shaker types, 
prophecies, and visions all prove cor- 
rect, the men of America may as well 
prepare for the speedy reign of wo- 
men. We knew before we examined 
the Shaker visions, that America pro- 
duced the fairest and finest women in 
the world; but we had never under- 
stood that the very land was femi- 
nine. It may be noticed, in this con- 
nection, that the Roman Church has 
given Mary, mother of God, to the 
continent of America, as its special 
patroness. ; 

In conclusion, we desire to say, that 
we respect the Shakers for their in- 
tegrity, industry, neatness, benevv- 
lence, and simplicity. Their religious 
notions are so wild and visionary, that 
the very enunciation of them must 
excite a feeling of ridicule. They 
cannot be refuted by argument; for 
they are mere castles in the air, be- 
yond the reach of the batteries of 
logic. We have endeavored to tell 
the simple truth about the Shakers. 
They are our neighbors and friends; 
and, if we have erred in any par- 
ticular, they will please put it to 
the account of ignorance and not 
malice. 
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THE BIRDS OF MAY. 


Amone the many pleasant things 
which are possible during the last 
two weeks of May, there is none 
more delightful than to watch the 
migratory birds in their return from 
the South. From far-off tropical re- 
gions they have come; and they bring 
a tropical brightness and gladness 
back with them. Most have seen the 
Florida Keys, many have wintered in 
the Antilles, and not a few know 
about the fragrant thickets of Guiana 
and Venezuela. The sober and pro- 
saic Robin is with us at all seasons. 
When the snow disappears, he seems 
somehow to have been left behind it 
as a residuum; and he hops to and 
fro upon the wet and spongy soil, 
like one who suffers from cold feet. 
But he dives his bill in, and brings up 
a worm; and then we perceive what 
he is after. Late in March, too, the 
Bluebird arrives, — the first bit of color 
in the landscape. Then appear flocks 
of blackbirds, wheeling about like 
squadrons of aerial cavalry, and hold- 
ing noisy conventions upon the tree- 
tops; next, numerous kinds of spar- 
rows, appearing to be very much 
chilled, and as if they thought it a 
very ill wind indeed which had blown 
them northward so early in the sea- 
son. Flocks of ducks and geese pass 
by, hurrying post haste for Labrador ; 
but it is not until the third week of 
May that the real songsters of our 
gardens and woods arrive, — the birds 
of finest tone and brightest feathers. 
They march upon us like an army, 
and enliven every tree and bush with 
the vivacity of their spirit. Those 
who have only heard and admired 
their songs, and have never taken 
much pains to look for them, cannot 


know what surpassingly beautiful, 
what interesting creatures they are. 

Usually just after a storm — not one 
of our cold north-easters, but a warm, 
refreshing rain— we wake up in the 
morning, to find the Golden Robin in 
our garden, and the Bobolink in our 
meadows. Lord Baltimore has cele- 
brated the one, and Mr. Bryant the 
other. And much more still might be 
said of them; for they are the heralds 
of summer, and with their rich, full- 
toned warblings give a new key-note 
to the morning choruses, overpower- 
ing the plaintive chirpings we have 
listened to all through April. Either 
by himself might be a theme for 
eulogy; and we are in doubt which 
to admire most, the Bobolink’s black 
and buff-shaded white, or his cousin’s 
splendid contrast of black and orange. 
Later the female Golden Robin be- 
comes very disagreeable, playing 
havoc with the green peas, and cry- 
ing out “hinney” in a fretful tone 
of voice; but that does not. concern 
us now. Here we have the Summer 
Yellow-bird, —a lump of pure king’s 
yellow, climbing the grape-vines, half 
on his legs and half on his wings. 
He has a sweet little song in the 
minor key, and must not be mistaken 
for the American Goldfinch; who is 
also quite yellow, but with a bright 
red bill, and remarkable in his appe- 
tite for hemp-seed. There goes one 
now, flying over the tops of the apple- 
trees with a beautiful billowy motion. 
Down he dives, and then up again, 
uttering three or four clear notes on 
the crest of every air-wave. 

Are the family cats fighting and 
spitting at each other so early in the 
morning? No; it is a pair of Cat- 
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birds, who flirt their tails in your 
face, and plunge out of sight in 
the shrubbery. Many ‘other sorts, 
too, we see and hear, but suspend 
our thought of them until we reach 
the woods; where they will again 
cross our path in greater numbers, 
and with more distinguished com- 
pany. 

The dark and lonesome depths of 
the forest primeval. are not inhabited 
by many birds. A solitary Creeper, 
Titmouse, or Hemlock Warbler may 
be found in them; but the great ma- 
jority prefer that open-and-shut sort 
of country, such as is common on the 
outskirts of our New-England vil- 
. lages. Especially are they fond of 
groves in which many different kinds 
of trees are represented. 

In such a grove, near Pine Hill in 
Medford, one May morning, I noticed 
a little bird,’ not four inches long, run- 
ning up and down the stem of a young 
sapling. He was half black and half 
white, in narrow stripes, running from 
head to tail. He was foraging for in- 
sects, and seemed to prefer motion 
with his head down to the reverse. 
While watching and admiring his 
movements, I gradually became aware 
of a multitude of other birds, who were 
approaching me from all directions. 
They seemed to emerge from the foli- 
age of the trees, like creatures of 
imagination rather than reality. They 
ran along the limbs, flitted from 
branch to branch, swung to and fro 
on the twigs, hiding in clusters of 
leaves, swooping through the air for 
insects, or gleaning them out of the 
crevices of the bark, each uttering at 
every other moment his own peculiar 
ery, and, whenever they crossed the 
sunlight, glittering like resplendent 
gems. More colors than the rainbow 
can boast of are represented in their 


1 The Black and White Creeper. 
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plumage. One? has an olive-green 
back and golden-yellow throat. His 
song is very melodious, and as stirring 
asaclarionet. Another? is clothed in 
green coat, orange-red cap, white vest, 
and knee-breeches, with a. black 
Shakspeare collar round an orange~ 
yellow throat. Another® is a fine 
bluish gray, with a golden crown, and 
golden bands across his wings. Two 
more* have yellow crowns, with vari- 
ously mottled bodies ; and perhaps the 
greatest beauty of them all is a slen- 
der little fellow,* of not more than four 
or five inches, striped on his head 
with black and orange, and his breast 
a brilliant rosy orange, bounded by 
spots of black. He must not be mis- 
taken for the American Redstart ; who 
comes along presently, and whose 
coat is also of the blackest, with cher- 
ry-colored epaulets and trimmings. 
Then an Indigo-bird looks in at the 
edge of the covert from the huckle- 
berry pasture, where he usually keeps 
himself. He is blue all over, from 
the base of his bill to the tip of his 
tail, but varied lighter and darker, 
and glistening with such green and 
purple reflections as one sees upon 
some ores of copper. His counterpart 
appears in the Summer Redbird; who 
in his turn is red all over, bright ver- 
milion below and darker above, ac- 
companied by his relative, the Scarlet 
Tanager, than whose scarlet color no 
more vivid red can be imagined, his 
black wings and tail marking, by most 
pointed contrast, the splendor of the 
rest of him. 

There is the same difference be- 
tween the color of a feather on the 
living bird, and one that is dead, that 
there is between a flower growing on 
its stalk, and the same plucked and 


1 Yellow-throated Vireo. 

2 Black-throated Green Warbler. 
8 Golden-winged Warbler. 

4 Blackburnian Warbler. 
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pressed for keeping. It is one thing 
to look through the glass of a show- 
case, at the dry and dusty stuffed 
counterfeit of a finch, and another to 
behold the real bird, where he natur- 
ally belongs, and in the full animation 
and illumination of his bright viva- 
cious life. After death, the rarest and 
finest tints soon begin to fade. And, 
moreover, is it not the dewy freshness 
-of the spring morning, which adds 
more lustre than any thing else, caus- 
ing even your own eyes to be clearer 
and more appreciative? What love- 
liness! as if the rainbow, with heav- 
en’s smile upon it, had been broken 
into pieces, and here were the frag- 
ments flitting about. It isnot a scene 
of still, passive, and unchanging 
beauty, like a picture’s or a flower- 
garden’s. There is the liveliest dra- 
matic action; a mirthful comedy of 
the highest order is constantly per- 
forming. Every motion is so grace- 
ful and decorous, that the admiration 
of éye and ear is at once mingled with 
a sense of delight, deeper and sweeter 
than sound and sight alone can give. 
Each fresh arrival on the ground 
excites new interest and enthusiasm ; 
until by close approach, or the use of 
an opera-glass, we discover who he is. 
If some signal beauty like the Red- 
start or Tanager flies off to other 
groves, it is felt like the early depart- 
ure of a belle from the ballroom. A 
Passenger Pigeon comes, in slate-col- 
ored feathers and long tail, alighting 
on a dead limb of the tree above, and 
looking unutterable sweet things to 
his mate, who has immediately joined 
him. A Cuckoo is heard in the dis- 
tance; and his cry of “cow, cow,” re- 
verberates through the aisles of the 
wood, like the long-drawn note of a 
flute, and, in its tender melancholy, al- 
most changes the scene from one of 
joy to sadness, like a cloud passing 
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for a moment across the sun, upon a 
bright June day. There are two 


species of cuckoo in New England,’ 


one with its bill yellow, and the other 
black. They do not, like their Euro- 
pean relative, live lives of shiftless 
elegance, laying their egg sin other 
birds’ nests, there to be hatched and 
reared at foreign expense, but look af- 
ter their own domestic affairs, in a way 
which does them much credit. That 
“they suck little birds’ eggs to make 
their voice clear” is, however, much 
to be regretted. Their feathers are 
remarkably smooth and soft to the 
touch; and with their silvery-white 
breasts, slender bodies, and long tails, 
they make a very ornamental appear- 
ance. 

Soon the slowly shifting rays of 
the sun light up immediately before 
us the spare and slender form of a 
young pitch-pine. Can that be a 
nest, which hangs suspended from its 
lowest twigs? What delight in such 
a discovery! A slender black bill and 
pair of fiery eyes appear above the 
edge of it; and we know it is the nest 
of a Red-Eyed Vireo. A thrifty pair 
they must be, who have begun house- 
keeping so early in the season. 

The mother bird flies off, screaming 
sharply, and making a fine pretence 
of attack about the eyes and ears of her 
invader, but quickly retires to the oak- 
branch above ; where she and her mate 
utter such noises, as if each were at 
work filing a saw. Attached to the 
very tips of the twigs, the nest swings 
to and fro with every zephyr that 
blows, with the green-lattice work of 
pine leaves above it, to protect its fu- 
ture inmates from the hotter suns of 
June. Skilfully woven from strips 
of bark, fibrous tissues of plants, and 
even pieces of newspaper, it is unsup- 
ported from beneath, and depends 
upon its own architectural strength to 
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bear up the weight within. It is 
only necessary to bend over the stem 
‘ of the pine, in order to grasp the cup- 
shaped object ; and behold the treasure 
it contains! Six eggs rest there. 
Four are pinkish white, with points of 
black upon their large ends ; the other 
two of greater size, and speckled all 
over with brown. The first are the 
Vireo’s own eggs, and the last those 
of an interloper, the Low Blackbird ; 
who pursues the same method in the 
Western world that Cuckoos do in 
the Eastern, and risks in the hands 
of strangers, all the hopes and future 
of her race. She always selects for 
this sort of imposition, the nest of 
some bird that is smaller than herself, 
and one whose eggs are also more or 
less specked or mottled, Vireos and the 
*Yellow Bird being her especial favor~ 
ites; which may be considered in 
the light of a compliment to the do- 
mestic virtues of those species. It 
must be the perfect symmetry of 
every thing about a bird’s nest, which 
‘makes it so invariably an interesting 
object. Even tie coarse and heavy 
structure of the Robin, built of mud 
and straw, has oftener called forth 
extravagant expressions of delight, 
than the work of our best architects. 
But the Vireo makes nest-building 
really one of the fine arts, and 
shows in it a superiority over the 
robin, as decided as that of Phidias 
to an ordinary carver. Every fibre 
is worked into its proper place with un- 
rivalled nicety ; and that same archi- 
tectural law, the economy of materials, 
which had its share in producing the 
best Gothic cathedrals, is here fully 
exemplified. You might use it for a 
drinking-cup, although it would not 
last long for that purpose, not to 
speak of the unworthiness of putting 
it to such a service. In fact, of all 
the nests I know of, the Vireo’s is the 


most exquisite. It is like the Ori- 
ole’s, but more refined. 

The Water Thrush is a queer bird. 
He comes sauntering up the side of 
the brook, investigating things with 
his bill, and keeping his short tail in 
perpetual motion. Why that tail 
should oscillate so continually, is one of 
the facts in nature yet to be explained. 
The Peet Weet, who wades around 


the margin of the swamp yonder, has, 


the same habit in an intensified degree. 
Two weeks from now, and the Water 
Thrush will have raked together a 
heap of dead pine and oak leaves, on 
the side of the hill, and made a nest 
out of them. It will look like noth- 
ing so much as a chance heap of 
leaves, but on one side, will have a 
narrow entrance, and within, a hollow, 
as smooth, compact, and round as if 
moulded‘on a cannon-ball. 

They also call this bird the Oven- 
bird, from the fancy that its habita- 
tion resembles an oven; but it is 
more like an Esquimaux’s hut in mini- 
ature. Just now, he does not think 
so much of nesting as of certain deli- 
cious insects, which live in the moss 
and under decaying logs. How those 
long yellow legs do strut up and down 
in the mud! Their feet are always 
wet; and yet they always take the 
next step as if afraid that it was go- 
ing to wet them again. The gravity 
and deliberation of their movements 
is something for philosophers to ad- 
mire. Where does that big blue fly 
come from, and where does he whisk 
off to so suddenly? He flew into 
my face; and I was perfectly defence- 
less before his audacity. Immediately 
upon the crackling of a dead stick, a 
loud harsh cry comes from above. 
Three great Bitterns start out of the 
top of a tall oak, and, after wheeling 
about several times, fly off above the 
tree tops, with their long bills extend- 
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ed in one direction, and their longer 
and featherless legs in the other. 
They look like gigantic wasps; and 
it is well they go, for they are disa- 
greeable creatures at the best, though 
ludicrous to look at. The blue jay 
is another discordant creature, though 
very handsome; and, if you break 
those azure wings of his, with the 
charge from a shot-gun, all the little 
birds whose nests he robs will sing 
their most tuneful thanks to you. 

A little deeper in the woods, where 
the tall dark forms of the pine-tree 
tower up on every side, and lead the 
eye into a labyrinth of fancied cathe- 
dral aisles; where the sound of feet 
is hushed upon a carpet woven of 
myriads of dead leaves, and sunshine 
hardly dares intrude, — here, too, there 
is somewhat worth living to enjoy. 
There is no freedom from care, like 
what one finds in that dim religious 
twilight, resting upon the eternal 
granite, and listening to that low, 
mysteriously murmuring sound, which 
was once the world’s cradle-song. 
The bright-colored warblers and fly- 
catchers are not to be found here. 
With all their brilliancy and vivacity, 
they are not serious enough to be in har- 
mony with this great sanctuary of na- 
ture. Upon a lofty branch, all alone 
by himself, sits the Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak, with his front of carmine 
glowing beneath the intense black of 
head and neck. First of American 
songsters, he wastes no voice in twit- 
tering light tunes, but utters forth a 
melody so full and deep and earnest, 
and with such tender modulation, 
that its power takes entire possession 
of us, and we are willing to confess 
that this is the very Orpheus among 
birds. Sweet and low he sings; then 


high and clear, uniting, like the best 
poets, grace and vigor, tenderness and 
grandeur. 


Lovers of Beethoven’s 
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Andantes might find in him also some- 
thing of what they most admire in 
that great composer; it is a harmony 
almost melancholy, yet not depressing. 
Just at the moment, when it seems to 
be upon the verge of sadness, it rises 
again into all the strength and gran- 
deur of an heroic symphony; while, 
behind it, the mighty murmuring of the 
pine-trees fills the same place as organ 
music at the concerts. It is true that 
the celebrated Mocking Bird is a won- 
derfully skilful imitator ; but here we 
have original creation. The differ- 
ence is like that between any Italian 
improvisatore, and Dante or Tasso. 
I do not know, but should very 
much doubt, if a Mocking Bird would 
dare to imitate the Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak. Whatever mind there 
may be in such a creature must yet 
be genuine enough to yield before its 
true superior. 

Who would not wish to rest in that 
retreat, and listen all day to such 
music? I once met in the mountains 
a clergyman, — perhaps the very one 
of whom Whittier has spoken in 
his “ Birds of Killingworth,” — 


‘* A man whose very instinct was to kill,’ — 


and he had just shot one of these peer- 
less birds. He said that he mistook 
it fora woodpecker; and I suppose he 
did: though why he should shoot a 
woodpecker, either, was hard to tell. 
I looked at the poor wreck of beauty 
that he held before me, its rosy breast 
stained to deeper crimson, and thought, 
“ How can this man pray for mercy, 
who seems to have so little? and how 
can he be properly a teacher of good- 
ness, who has no greater respect for the 
beautiful?” It was not merely a ques- 
tion of cruelty to animals; it was 
deplorable that one should catch even 
a glimpse of a creature so fine, and 
not wish it to live forever. 
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The Rose-breasted Grosbeak is not 
a common bird, and is said to be grow- 
ing rarer; which is probably the rea- 
son why it has never yet acquired 
that fame its loveliness deserves. Its 
life certainly ought to be protected by 
the most stringent regulations. The 
Cardinal Grosbeak, which inhabits 
the Southern States, is also one of the 
best of singers, but hardly equal to 
his Northern cousin, in the quite inde- 
scribable quality of his song; which 
perhaps might be better termed the 
poetic, than any thing else. His col- 
oring, too, of complete scarlet, is rather 


too gaudy to,suit a refined taste; 
@i.-: through the lux- 





though, as he 
uriant tropical foliage, the impression 
he gives, as of a living flame, is one of 
those sights which cannot be forgot- 
ten. 

Meanwhile, the day is marching 
on; and reluctantly we take our leave 
of sylvan things, and retrace our way 
back into the more exciting and dis- 
cordant, and yet more important 
scenes of human life. However, let 
us turn aside, as we pass by the grove 
which we first entered, and enjoy a 
parting glance at what has already 
ocne given so much delight. There 
they all are again, the dear creatures, 
the charming sprites! We are sur- 
prised and dazzled afresh, as they 
frolic and dance and sing and flit 
about, taking aerial plunge-baths and 
somersaults; while the colors of their 
plumage gleam and sparkle, as if they 
were really precious gems upon the 
wing. That humming-bird with the 
blue effulgent head, perched on the 
spray of a young acacia, is certainly 
nothing less than a living sapphire. 
But what a noise they make! It is 


one continual jubilee chorus ; and each 
individual sings with an energy and 
enthusiasm beyond the daring of any 
opera-girl. 


The sound comes from 
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every side at once, and seems to roll off 
in long undulations above the tree-tops, 
as heated air is seen ascending above 
a bonfire. In a chorus of birds you 
never hear a false note; and although 
each seems to be performing his own 
peculiar strain independent of the 
rest, yet they all mingle together 
without jarring or discord. Moreover, 
the crystal clearness of the sounds 
they utter far surpasses that of any 
human voice, or even the best violins. 
Their concert only lacks one quality, 
that harmony which comes from com- 
bination, and the infusion of one great 
mind in the theme of the song. There 
is unity in it; but it is rather the 
unity of conglomeration than of com- 
position. The bird-spirit is not of 
that kind and quality which strives 
to express itself in the symphonies of 
Mozart and Beethoven. As was said 
a long time ago, one man is of more 
value than many sparrows; and, 
even at our highest pitch of admira- 
tion for the concert of the woods, we 
must confess to a certain amount of 
monotony in it. And yet we must 
not rashly conclude that intelligence 
is wanting altogether. Each Thrush 
and Finch and Warbler knows well 
what he is about, and, however narrow 
his sphere, has a character of his own, 
which he throws into his song with 
that pure single-heartedness which 
perhaps is worth more than any thing 
else. There is no special arrangement, 
no conductor of the orchestra; but Na- 
ture finds her own way to make them 
all sing together, and unite in a har- 
mony whose import is of a truth so 
deep that mankind must still, for all 
ages, aspire to comprehend it. 

What May brings, June takes away. 
In the short space of two weeks, the 
sylvan carnival is sure to come to its 
end. Most of the Warblers, Fly-catch- 
ers, and Sparrows fly further north; 
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and the few that remain betake them- be seen or heard from rarely; and the 
selves with the thrushes and the Rose- Red-eyed Vireo, singing high up in a 
breasted Grosbeak in silence to the sultry noon, alone is left of all that 
deeper recesses of the woods, there to mirthful company. F. P. 8. 


ZERUB THROOP’S EXPERIMENT. 
BY MRS. A. D. T. WHITNEY. 


did not want a “place” that would 
have to be kept up. People who were 
HOW THE GHOST MANAGED.— Mrs. going to Europe, and had out-of-town 
EYLETT BRIGHT’S STORY. residences to leave, must leave them 
to their own sort, you know; carriage 
My dear, I will tell you all about and lawn and garden people, who 
it. It was a haunted house. It was would have gardeners and grooms. It 
all explained by simple causes, — yes; was as much as ever we could do to 
but it was a haunted house, neverthe- have Onie and Ann. More; for they 
less. It is a haunted world we live were both going to leave. They had 
in, for that matter, Dora Dutton. objections to the country. So we 
You see there are so many of us,— got Margaret and Ellen from the in- 
so many little Eylett Brights: I like telligence office, the same article, 
to call them by their whole patro- you know, with a new label; and 
nymic, it suits them so well, Dutton there isn’t much variety in the labels, 
dear. either. It is wonderful how we have 
We all needed the country that rung over the changes, — Margaret 
summer. I wasrun down withchange and Katy and Ann; Bridget and 
of servants, and nursing; little Thode Ann and Katy; Bridget and Marga- 
had just crept out of scarlet fever, ret and Ellen; and how natural, of 
with the tattered shreds of his dear course, the name sounds, whichever it 
little mortality about him, wanting all is, when they tell it; and how the 
sorts of patching up; and the other impression of the whole successive 
children had had it too, more or less; multitude drifts and runs together in 
mostly less, thank the good Provi- our minds into the image of one 
dence! We all needed the country— _ great, awful, representative — kitchen 
doctor said we must have it; but creature! 
there was Eylett tied down to his Well, we searched the papers, and 
desk, and the two thousand was’nt we searched the country; we had 
any bigger for us this year than ever spent fifteen dollars before we knew 
before. it, running out and in to see things, 
The country is so wide and free; and conclude they wouldn’t do. So 
and yet it is so hard to get a place in we kept quiet a while, and almost 
it, —a place for ever so many little gave it up. Eylett said we might hit 
Eylett Brights ! upon something by and by, when 
We wanted a large house, and somebody’s house was left on their 
we wanted it furnished; there must hands, too late for a high rent or a 
be plenty of out-of-doors, and yet we whole season. I didn’t see how, 


Iv. 
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though. I told him it would have 
to come and hit upon us; we couldn’t 
afford to go after it any more. 

Things do come and hit you if you 
only stand still because you must, — 
not because you’re lazy. 

One day, at the counting-room, Mr. 
Haughton was asking Eylett after his 
family. Eylett told him he was get- 
ting along ; but they needed a change, 
and it was not easy to make a plan 
that would suit in all ways. 

“ Take a house a little way out of 
town,” said Mr. Haughton. 

“T’ve been trying to,” said Eylett ; 
“but the house I want doesn’t seem 
to be anywhere.” 

One of the boys came in from the 
bank just then, and heard it. 

“JT know of a house, Mr. Bright,” 
he said; “ but it’s rather a queer one, 
up over the hill, out of our village; 
and to let cheap, I guess. Old Zerub 
Throop’s. He’s dead, and things 
aren’t to be touched for five years. 
But the house can be hired just as it 
is, if anybody likes. It is a jolly big 
one, and an old garden and fields all 
round it. Why don’t you come out 
and see it?” 

Eylett guessed he would. 

And so, one day, we went out to 
Rintheroote. 

Why, you see, it was splendid! 
All that great hill, and the sunrise on 
one side, and the sunset the other! 
But, as to the house, it seemed as if 
the day had always had to climb over 
and round it, and had never shone 
through it. Such a musty, shady, 
lo-from-the-tombs old place you never 
got into! The front door was all 


grown up with weeds and vines. It 
was tall and narrow, with an old- 
fashioned fan-light over it. It looked 
as if nothing had ever gone in and 
out but coffins, I told Eylett. 

We found a woman in the village 


who had kept house there; and she 
went up with us, and showed it. 

“Tt’s in good order,” she said ; “ the 
front part’s clean, because it ain’t 
never been dirtied; and the back 
part’s clean, because I done the 
scrubbin’ .” 

There was one real lovely room 
across the ell, up-stairs, at the end. 
Four windows,—east, south, and 
west, — the sun and the soft wind just 
rioting through. 

“Q Eylett!” I cried, standing in 
the middle, “ here’s the summer-time 
and the beauty! Here’s the life of 
the house !” 

“ Yes’m,” said Mrs. Hand, “ here’s 
where ’twas. But I’ll tell you what, 
*tain’t more’n fair to let you know: 
I don’t believe it’s all gone out of it. 
I don’t believe, in my soul, Zerub’s 
done with it !” 

She spoke in a hushed way, as if 
there might be some one listening. 

“Done with it? He’s dead!” 

“Yes’m; that’s just why you can’t 
tell. I staid here a month after- 
wards, and I had — well — experien- 
ces. If I was you, I’d shet it up.” 

“Shut it up! I shall put the 
children into it.” 

“That may do. Maybe he'll quit 
them.” 

I had my doubts about that conclu- 
sion, if I hadn’t about the ghost. I 
couldn’t think, if he wanted to come 
at all, that old Zerub, or any other 
rational spirit, would come back the 
less for — you needn’t laugh, Dutton; 
I don’t care if they are mine! 

“See here, my good woman!” says 
Eylett turning round sharp, “I 
can’t come here if my servants and 
children are to get hold of this non- 
sense. Has it been talked round in 
the village ?” 

“Not from me; I’ve held my tongue 
too long for Zerub to begin chatter- 


























ing now. I always left all his affairs 
to hisself, an’ I do yit. But this is 
your affair, kinder, if you’re comin’. 
I jest eased my mind.” 

“Tt shall be the play-room, — the 
day-nursery,” I repeated, ignoring the 
nonsense once and forever. “ And 
here,” said I, going back into a small 
adjoining chamber, “ T’ll have my sew- 
ing-machine and my writing-desk, 
and all my little things and doings 
that I want close by the children, but 
not mixed up and crowded with them. 
We can be grand here, Eylett. There 
is no end of room. As to those front 
parlors and bedrooms, we’ll fasten 
back every blind, and fling up every 
window, and let June do the rest. 
We'll come, Eylett, won’t we?” I 
concluded after my wife’s fashion, — 
a decision first, and a question after- 
ward. 

So we went down into Rintheroote, 
and found Mr. Rufus Abell, the agent ; 
and Eylett put in the ghost-story in 
the way of business, and got off fifty 
dollars for that; though I told him 
men always came out with the very 
thing they didn’t want mentioned ; 
and we took the house for three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, and could stay 
the season, — three months, or six, as 
we had a mind. 

But we were not to ask to have the 
first thing done for us, and we were 
to alter nothing ourselves. These 
were the conditions. 

We had a splendid time moving. 
You know I don’t mind trouble ; and 
the children were as gay as. larks. 
We didn’t have much to move, either; 
only our clothes, and the few things 
we couldn’t live without, and to send 
the rest right off to a store-room ; for 
we gave up our house in town, of 
course. 

Margaret and Ellen gave warning 
the second morning after we got there ; 
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that we expected. All we hoped for 
from them was to get through the 
flitting; though how they could, with 
the sun shining as it did, and the 
clover smelling, and the birds singing, 
I don’t see. I should as soon have 
given warning in heaven, —as, to be 
sure, I suppose some folks will! 

Well, we didn’t care; it was all 
fun, nobody was going to call, I could 
just put on a calico wrapper, —keep 
it on, I mean, — and take right hold, 
if it came to that; and we set Mrs. 
Hand to inquiring for us in the vil- 
lage. In result of which, after three 
days of the “warning,” and three 
days more of the “ week” that they 
wouldn’t stay, and hardly ever will, 
and you hardly ever care to have them, 
since the days of warning are in 
themselves so like the days of doom; 
and yet, after three other days of ex- 
pectation and hard work, and baker’s 
bread, there came to “our ha’ door,” 
and when that was opened into the 
best —I mean the dingiest — parlor, 
a — well — these presents. 

A hat and feather, — that is, a very 
remarkable and exaggerated piece of a 
bird, that was neither wing, tail, nor 
breast, but enough of it for all three, 
attached mysteriously to the middle 
of a forehead; an emphatic chignon, 
a very much fluted and hitched-up 
alpacca overskirt, and a pair of tall, 
heeled boots, on which all the rest 
walked in. 

What else should have come, un- 
less, indeed, it had happened to be a 
man? These, you know, are the 
things which stand for a woman now- 
a-days, and make up the general pre- 
sentment and expression of her con- 
founding distinctions; so that the 
pieces of a woman in the windows of 
the great furnishing shops, “articu- 
lated” on wires, hint out something 
rather superior, on the whole, to most 
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of the specimens which articulate 
themselves, and are seen about the 
streets. 

The “articulation,” in this in- 
stance, announced herself to me, look- 
ing at her with a puzzle and a question 
in my face, as “a girl.” An American 
girl she was too; no Irish, we found 
out gradually, would apply. Although 
Sarah Hand had been reticent, Terence 
Muldoon, who chored, and chopped 
wood, and “ fought and carried” for 
old Mr. Zerubbabel Throop, and 
who staid by to “garrud the hoose,” 
with Mrs. Hand, during the month of 
her closing-up services and adminis- 
tration, had not been so; and there 
were vague and terrible rumors afloat 
in the Irish stratum of society, and 
the universal Irish mind was set 
against the “owld Throop place an’ 
its divilments.” This came to us by 
degrees, as our own experience de- 
veloped. 

“ T’m the girl,” said the articulation, 
“that Miss Hand was to look up. 
She’s my Aunt Sarah. I’m A dasher.” 

“ You’re a — what ?” said I explo- 
sively, in my astonishment. 

“A dasher. A dasher down.” 

I just stared. I began to think 
she must be a lunatic. And a lunatic 
who announced herself as a dasher 
down might not be the subject of a 
form of hallucination one would like 
to have illustrated in one’s parlor. 

But, while I stared, she added 
mildly, “ That’s my name.” 

“Oh!” said I, relieved, and catch- 
ing my breath. “Just spell it, if 
you please.” 

“ A.d,a,s,h,a, — Adasha; D,o,w,n,e, 
— Downe; Adasha Downe.” 

“Thank you. It sounds rather 


terrific, you see, before one knows, 
especially for a person who is to 
handle cups and saucers.” 

Adasha gave a bright look out of 
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her eyes, without moving a muscle 
of her very round, and very large, 
and very solid face. 

“There’s many a one gets a name, 
you know, for a thing they never 
did.” Then she smiled widely. She 
could not help it; she must do it 
widely, if she smiled at all. It took 
very little exertion, and but slight 
play of her lips; for her lips were 
ample, and behind them were white 
teeth that needed generous accommo- 
dation. 

I liked the smile and the bright 
look. I began to think of engaging 
her; up to that moment, I had only 
thought how to get rid of her. I 
asked her if she could make bread 
and hop-yeast ; if she could wash and 
iron; and if she would do any thing 
else that I might ask of her, and tell 
her how. 

She could and she would. 

“Will you take off your things 
and stay now?” 

“Well, ma’am, you see, in my suit 
and my heeled boots and my hair, I 
don’t really see how I could. But 
I'll get a bag o’ clo’es, and come back 
in half an hour.” 

“ Very well.” 

She did. And so we had Adasha 
Downe. 

That was all we had; and we found 
it was all we had to hope for. For 
love, nor money, nor for Christian 
charity, we could get no soul to offer 
orconsent. We tried for three weeks; 
and then we settled down, until the 
prejudice should wear away, to a plan 
that we fitted to the case.. A boy to 
do chores, and a woman to come three 
times a week, and wash and iron and 
scrub. Then, with all the children, 
and their summer liberty, on my 
hands, I thought of another expedi- 
ency, — a young girl as a sort of gov- 
erness-companion, who might keep 

















ahem up in their A, B, C, and their 
tables, tell them which side of the 
world they were on, and a few pre- 
liminary items of like importance ; 
sew on a string or a button now and 
then, and help me in such things as 
I daily put my practical hands to. 

We found her; she was fore- 
ordained. 

Do you remember little Car Whap- 
share, the youngest girl at dear 
old Cradley School the last year we 
were there? She lives right here in 
Rintheroote ; and she had kept school 
until she hadn’t much face left; 
though what she had kept the pretty 
in it, as the child’s barley-sugar keeps 
the clear and the sweet down to the 
last thin needle of identity. She was 
engaged to marry — in this life or in 
the life everlasting —a splendid fel- 
low, the young doctor of the place. 
But the old doctor wouldn’t let go, 
and the old patients wouldn’t change; 
and so he was getting — excellent 
practice and very limited pay; and 
Car’s mother was poor. And that’s 
the way things were with them; 
and they couldn’t be much more 
wayward. 

Arthur Plaice — her doctor — said 
she must give up teaching, for all 
summer at least. She was in a 
worry. But then, there was I in a 
worry too, up there on the hill; and 
the worries of the world do, once in 
a while, when the right ones are 
thrown together, turn suddenly, by 
the beautiful chemistry of things, into 
a blessed mutual content. 

Car Whapshare came to live with 
us all summer. 

And it was just after she came, 
mind you, that the signs and wonders 
began. 

How we three — Car, Adasha, and 
I—did work, letting the besieging 
pleasantness into that old house! 
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Adasha, cleared for action, without 
her heeled boots and her hair, — that 
is, with only a reasonable amount 
that you might believe in, gathered 
up with a screw and a double behind, 
and fastened with a rubber comb, 
without any humps or hitchups, — 
turned suddenly into an individual. 
That was a refreshment and a confi- 
dence. I suppose there is a beauty 
of “the all,” — Emerson says so; but 
you do want eaches: the world will 
never make up the nicest kind of total 
by rubbing out its units. 

We could not alter; but we could 
innovate and renovate. We rolled 
back the heavy worsted damask cur- 
tains on their old-fashioned gilded 
poles, threw wide the blinds, and let 
the summer in. We turned the 
musty old chairs and sofas out on 
the grass; we cut away the thorn- 
branches and the twisted stems of 
creepers from the choked-up porch ; 
and we left the high narrow door open 
all day long, so that a column of sun- 
shine poured itself through that way 
in the morning, and bars of gold shot 
slanting across from the windows of 
the south parlor through the noon- 
time. When the house was sweetened 
full of it, we began to shut the green 
blinds again in the midday, and only 
leave the air to filter in from over 
sun-basked fields and tops of clover. 

“We'll drive the ghosts out,” I 
said gayly. 

“They'll be driv out or stirred 
up,” said Adasha Downe. “I don’t 
spose we can tell which till we’ve 
tried.” 

Mrs. Hand came up several times 
to see us. Partly because of her 
niece; partly because of the cat, 
which was her charge, but which she 
could not coax away with her; and 
partly to ask me privately every time, 
and with solemn emphasis, just before 
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she went away, “if we had noticed 
any thing.” 

“ Nothing,” I told her at last, “ but 
that black cat. She haunts the house. 
There’s something awful about her. 
She steals round everywhere, like an 
uneasy spirit; but she won’t come in 
and be tame. I have met her in the 
rooms and on the stairs; but the 
minute she sees anybody, she’s off 
like a black rocket, with her tail 
straight up in the air, and as big! 
The children have found a kitten; 
they pet that, and the old cat stands 
away off and watches. She is like a 
human mother, that lets her child be 
taken in where she doesn’t feel will- 
ing or worthy to go. She behaves 
like a bad conscience.” 

“Zerub Throop hadn’t a bad con- 
science. He warn’t givin’, nor he 
warn’t pious; but he was a real 
righteous pertickeller man.” 

“T never thought of Mr. Throop, 
Mrs. Hand. I was speaking of the cat.” 

“ All the same. She’s init. She 
knows,” said Mrs. Hand impressively. 

“Cats are signful creatures, about 
weather, an’ sickness, an’ such; an’ 
they have a feelin’ for other-world 
things, too, you may depend they do. 
They see in the dark. What does 
that mean? It just corresponds. 
Do you know how hard it is to keep 
a cat out of a dyin’ room, or where a 
corpse is? You just wait and notice.” 

“Oh, for mercy’s sake, don’t!” I 
cried out, almost with a shriek. 

The woman was growing ghastly. 

“La! I didn’t mean any thing. 
Like as not, you'll never have a 
chance. But that’s a fact. It’s the 
reason why they stay round places so. 
Every thing isn’t gone, and they know 
it. Why, live folks leaves something 
of theirselyes in the places where 
they’ve been and acted. Now, when- 
ever I heerd them noises, that cat 
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was alwers yowlin’ alongside. Way 
off, maybe, or soon afterwards; but 
she always jined in, — or Amenned.” 

“ Mrs.. Hand, what were the 
noises ? ” 

“T don’t know. Kind of stirrins, 
—soundins; everywhere to once; 
distant and down-like, but strugglin’ 
an’ risin’ up. I can’t tell you what 
they were ; but the old house seemed 
all breathin’ alive with ’em, as if 
they might bust out anywheres. I'll 
tell you what I think. If ever you 
hear any thing, you'll hear more. It 
seemed to me as if ’twas only a kind 
of gettin’ ready, a gropin’ out. You 
wait and notice.” 

“If only you wouldn’t please say 
that!” cried I nervously. The words 
were growing awful tome. And then 
I laughed at myself for minding 
them, or any of it, as I bade Mrs. 
Hand good-morning at that pleasant 
east side-door, opening out into the 
warm, living breath and glory of the 
perfect June day. 

Well, the children had their games, 
all day long; their blocks and their 
baby-house, their tea-parties and their 
soap-bubbles, in the bright ell-cham- 
ber; and they played horse, driving 
each other with gay, knitted harness 
and reins, up and down the long pas- 
sages of the old house; and they 
went to bed at night in the west 
rooms, back of ours, where the twi- 
light lingered till they were fast 
asleep; and I said to myself, “They 
take up all the time, and they fill the 
house full; what else — if there were 
any thing — could creep in? Their 


little plays, and their little prayers, 
and their little dreams, and _ their 
sweet sleeping breath, — why, it’s a 
home now, brimming over with them. 
Bad vapors couldn’t come up through 
the fair, full fountain.” 

And so, after the happy, tired day, 























I went to sleep myself, and slept as 
having angels about me. 

There was one thing we had to do 
to that ell-chamber. We had to take 
the door down. It was a modern 
door, put up since Mr. Throop came; 
and it lifted off on its hinges. The 
reason we could not have it on was, 
that it shut with a horrid spring-lock. 
We couldn’t have the children getting 
shut in there every day, and having 
to be taken down outside, you know, 
with ladders. 

Eylett and I had the north-west 
front bedroom. There were two large 
rooms, and a little one tucked in 
between, on each side the hall in the 
main house; then the long ell ran 
back, and there were three or four in 
that, besides the attics. Caroline 
Whapshare slept in the large one 
back, on the south-east side, and the 
children, as I said, were in the rooms 
behind ours. Nobody slept in the ell. 
Adasha Downe had the little room 
next to Miss Whapshare’s. 

Somehow, in the great rambling 
place, we did like to keep all together 
at night. There would be thunder- 
showers, and there might be burglars; 
nobody believed in any thing else or 
farther off. The children never heard 
aword. I found I could really trust 
Adasha Downe. 

Whether it was the fatigue that 
gave us such sound nights, or whether 
there never was any thing to wake us 
up until the night 1 am going to tell 
ot, I don’t know; but so it was, that, 
for a week or two after my talk with 
Sarah Hand, we might have been the 
builders and first dwellers at Throop 
Hill, for all sign we had from the 
“soul of things” in its old timbers 
or out from its far corners. 

Then, all at once, something hap- 
pened. 

I had gone to bed one evening at 
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ten, and had had my first two hours’ 
nap. Suddenly I sat up, wide awake. 

Something crashed me awake; a 
great resounding came with me out 
of my dream; and I listened mentally 
in as great an outward silence, to 
hear what it had been like. 

A ringing, clattering, metallic 
sound, as if a tinman’s cart had been 
upset outside, or a great sheet of thin 
iron been shaken or struck upon some- 
where in the house. 

Had I heard it? or was it only that 
all my nerves had suddenly vibrated 
with some tingling shock, and waked 
me with a feeling of such sound? It 
was “all over, everywhere,” as Mrs. 
Hand had expressed it; either all 
over me, or — creation perhaps. 

Why did not everybody in the house 
wake up? 

While I held my breath and won- 
dered, it came again. Now I knew 
that I heard it with my bodily ears. 
But what I heard, I could neither 
conceive nor tell. 

“My gracious, Eylett! what was 
that noise ?” 

I had my hand tight upon my hus- 
band’s shoulder. But Eylett was ly- 
ing on his right side; and he could 
not hear with his left ear. 

“Noise? Idon’t hear any. Let 
me move. Let me get my good ear 
up. What was it like? 

“T don’t know. Like a ringing, 
a scraping, a rattling, a reverberating, 
crashing and hollow, far-off and all 
round. Inthe air. As if the house 
was a Chinese gong, and somebody 
was walking in the middle of it.” 

“ All that? Pooh! You've been 
dreaming.” 

“No, I haven’t. I’ve been sitting 
straight up with my eyes open.” 

We both sat straight up for ten 
minutes, and in those ten minutes 
every thing was deadly still. At the 
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end of them, we heard a cat’s dolorous 
cry, away off, down below, somewhere. 

“ How can that cat have got in?” 

‘She isn’t in: she’s under the pi- 
azza probably. She does go there. 
You’d better go to sleep, Lizzie.” 
And Eylett laid himself down again, 
as men do when there isn’t a fire nor 
anybody to shoot. 

I knew I had better go to sleep; 
but I didn’t for two good hours. By 
that time, I could hardly have de- 
clared that I had heard any thing, it 
was so long ago, and I had so studied 
my impression to pieces, trying to 
match it to any possibility of causa- 
tion. 

Of course Eylett laughed at me in 
the morning; and of course I let him 
laugh, and didn’t say any thing till 
he got through. Women never do. 
Only when I thought he had had it 
out reasonably, I hushed him up as 
regarded the rest of the family. 
“Don’t talk about it down-stairs,” I 
said. 

He thought I wanted to be let 
alone on my own account. It was 
not that. I wanted the fact let alone. 
If it was not a noise, it was an experi- 
ence. That was what Mrs. Hand had 
called it. If you have the experience, 
what difference does the noise, or 
whatever else it may be, make, one 
way or the other? 

The next night, I went to bed in a 
perfectly calm and equable state of 
mind. I can positively affirm that 1 
expected nothing extept to sleep. 
And I did sleep, as I always do, in- 
stantly and soundly, after my little 
read, which I always indulge in at 
night, with a candle on my small 
book-table beside my bed, in defiance 
of all old-time superstitions handed 
down from the days of voluminous 
bed-curtains and top-hamper, and ab- 
surdly repeated now, when we lie 


down on our flat mattresses in their 
low French boxes, with nothing com- 
bustible within a yard of the light. 

I slept my three or four early hours. 
I am glad they are the hours of 
“beauty-sleep ;” for they are the only 
hours I am perfectly sure of. After 
that, I begin to nap and dream, to 
wake, and think of things, — the 
beans I meant to have told Adasha to 
put to soak, the jam that must be 
scalded over, the twist and buttons to 
be got for the tailoress who is coming 
Thursday, then, being thoroughly 
roused, to go round and regulate open 
windows, and cover up the children. 

It was, perhaps, about two o’clock 
when I was again electrified into full 
and instant consciousness. The same 
reverberating, radiating noise, ring- 
ing, rattling, metallic, with a queer 
sound of struggle in it, too, that sug- 
gested Pandemonium as one great tin 
kettle, and all the little imps clawing 
frantically to get out. 

Then there came a bang. That 
woke Eylett. Neither of us said a 
word, but both were instantly out of 
bed and into dressing-gowns and slip- 
pers. 

We went out into the great upper 
hall, and stood still. Every thing else 
stood still too. We could hear the old 
Willard clock ticking away composed- 
ly down in the dining-room, and not a 
breath or movement of any thing else. 

We went on, down between the 
rooms ; as we went, there came winding 
up from somewhere, the eerie, weary, 
wandering wail of that uncanny cat. 

Two doors moved their open cracks 
a little as we passed, and two noses 
were put forth. 

“Marm! Sir!” cried Adasha 
Downe, in a tremulous whisper, 
“what was that racket ?” 

“ What can have happened ?” said 
Car Whapshare. 
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“Don’t wake the children,” whis- 
pered I. “We are going to see.” 

We went everywhere ; up and down 
all the stairs, into the kitchen and 
pantries and outrooms. We opened 
the side-door, and looked out into the 
starlight. Something black dashed 
out between Eylett’s legs. 

“T told you that cat was in,” said I. 

“Well, she’s out,” replied Eylett. 
“ She couldn’t have done it.” 

We found nothing to account for 
the clatter, not even a dipper or tin 
pan fallen down. 

We went up stairs again, and en- 
countered the noses waiting. 

“What was it?” came the two 
whispers again. 

“Tt doesn’t seem to have been any 
thing,” answered Eylett. 

“ Marm!” said Adasha Downe 
breathlessly, “ that’s awful ! ” 

“No, it isn’t,” I retorted, with de- 
cision. “It’s quite comfortable. 
Don’t frighten the children.” 

In the morning I was dressed early, 
and went through the rooms up-stairs 
with a vague feeling as if I might see 
by daylight where the sound had been. 

There was a tin horse on the entry 
floor, lying peaceably upon its side, 
with that touchingly helpless and re- 
signed expression that children’s dolls 
and horses have in the cast-off positions 
in which little hands have left them; 
there was the usual litter of blocks 
and toys in the playroom, but noth- 
ing seemed as if it had borne part in 
any mystical orgie. The summer sun 
streamed in, and filled the chambers 
to the brim with cheer and splendor. 

Coming out of the ell-room, I no- 
ticed the register-valve slipped slight- 
ly out of its place, and resting with 
one edge just over upon the floor. I 
pushed it back, and wondered who 
had moved it. I supposed Adasha 
must have lifted it out, in sweeping, 


to brush the dust from the spreading 
mouth of the pipe. I mentioned it to 
her when I went down stairs, and 
asked her to be careful. It would not 
do for the children to get an idea of 
its coming off. Adasha told me she 
had not “tetched” it. She didn’t 
know it would come off. It was 
queer; but I supposed it “ happened” 
somehow, and then I forgot all about it. 

We had two still nights, and then, 
in the third, a rattle and a slam woke 
me up. I missed the reverberation, 
if it had occurred. In fact, I did not 
connect this with the other. It sound- 
ed like some one fumbling at a blind 
or lock, and then a sudden jar, as of 
blind or door flung back. 

“It’s burglars this time!” I whis- 
pered loudly in Eylett’s ear. “I 
heard them trying something, and 
then it banged.” 

“ Burglars don’t bang,” said Eylett 
sleepily. 

“There isn’t any wind, and things 
don’t bang themselves,” said LI. 
“You'd better get up.” 

So we had another promenade. It 
came to nothing, like the rest. 

“Are we never to get any sleep in 
this house? ” asked Eylett, in a mel- 
ancholy way. “ Don’t hear any thing 
more, Lizzie, if you can help it.” 

“ No, I won’t,” I replied dutifully, 
keeping the rest of my thoughts to 
myself. 

In the morning, before I went down 
the back-stairs to the kitchen to look 
after breakfast, stopping at the play- 
room, as I had a habit of doing, drawn 
by the pleasantness of the place where 
the children had been yesterday and 
were going to be to-day, and taking 
a glance at the sunshine and the toys 
that seemed conspiring a good time 
together, I saw that register off again, 
— really off, this time, an inch or two. 

Could it have been that that banged 
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in the night! I went back and called 
Eylett. 

“ Just look!” said I. 
suppose it came so?” 

“ Children,” said he. 

“No,” I affirmed positively. “I 
found it so before; and I have watch- 
ed. They never meddle with it; and, 
besides, it was not so. at bedtime. 
We undressed them here. Do you 
suppose I shouldn’t have noticed it?” 

“Spirits then,” suggested Eylett 
meekly, as driven toalogical end. “It’s 
their style. Like their impudence.” 

“ Pshaw!” said I, which was pre- 
cisely what he wanted me to say. 

For all that, the same night there 
was a greater din and rampage than 
ever; and the next morning there 
was the register fairly off and away, 
wheeled completely from the hole, and 
laid with nearly its entire circumfer- 
ence upon the carpet. 

I called them all then,— Eylett, Car- 
oline, and Adasha Downe. It was 
early. The children were only just 
waking up, and beginning to throw 
the pillows at each other, or to pull 
on stockings heel side before. 

“ That ghost comes up the register- 
pipe,” said Adasha Downe solemnly, 
looking into the hole as into the mouth 
of the pit. 

“ And the ghost is” — cried I, with 
a sudden illumination. 

“ Here in, this world!” broke in 
Eylett, catching my idea, and putting 
the extinguisher on before I had fair- 
ly shown its little blaze. 

“ Just lift that register,” said he. 

I put my hand under the two 
valves, an iron anda brassone. I sup- 
pose they weighed six or seven 
pounds. Could indeed a— well, the 
object of my suspicion — lift them up ? 

“T don’t care,” said I. ‘ We’llsee. 


“ How do you 


I'll sit up this very night.” 
On the whole, however, when bed- 


time came, I decided to take that first 
nap, and trust to the usual reveille for 
warning. If I was right in my con- 
victions, it would give me time enough. 
I am a light sleeper. I always hear 
the first stir. 

I put a light in one of the ell-rooms, 
and set the door open upon the passage. 
I left another burning in my little 
sewing-room, back in its farther cor- 
ner, and shaded so that it shone faintly 
out through the playroom. 

A cross passage led over from oppo- 
site the head of the back staircase, be- 
tween the rooms, to a linen-closet. 
Standing in this opening, or just down 
the first step of the staircase one could 
command the whole scene of action, 
and nothing could pass in or out with- 
out observation. 

I laid my dressing-gown and slip- 
pers in instant readiness. In fact, 
everybody else did the same ; and we 
all slept, so to say, upon our arms ; for 
everybody had petitioned, “Call me, 
if you hear any thing.” 

Somehow, we were a little later that 
evening than usual; so that with my 
ordinary and extraordinary prepara- 
tions for the night, it was eleven 
o’clock, and the others were all asleep, 
when I was about to put out my own 
candle. Just as I had my hand upon 
the extinguisher, it began,— the noise. 
That frantic, struggling, stretching, 
ringing, infernal sound, coming away 
up from depths below, and echoing 
everywhere. 

“Quick! there it is already!” I 
cried to Eylett, and in the same mo- 
ment was off myself. I darted in at 
the two doors on my way, and wak- 
ened the girls with one ‘shake each. 
“Don’t be ten seconds, or else don’t 
come!” I said, and hurried on. And 
in less than a miftute we were all up- 
on the spot, huddled, listening, lying 
in wait, in staircase and entry. 

















There was no doubt, standing there, 
where the sound came from. Up that 
long pipe from two floors below, it 
tore and grappled, grated and re- 
sounded ; came on with pauses higher 
and higher; at last was on a level 
with ourselves. Thena fierce stirring 
grinding, a seizing of hold and pur- 
chase. And then the valve clattered, 
as if pushed against, ineffectually, 
once or twice; then with a great 
hoist, they raised, swivelled, clashing 
round, and fell with an awful bang 
upon the floor. 

That demoniac cat walked forth. 

It was a positive fact. We saw it 
with our eyes. If any thing in this 
story — my part or anybody’s else — 
is embellished, it is not that. 

“T told you so!” said I to Eylett. 

And Eylett could not say a word. 

We were all down cellar next morn- 
ing, after our early breakfast, inves- 
tigating; and the more we investi- 
gated, the more we wondered. 

Out of the brick dome of the fur- 
nace, high up, came the tin pipe that 
ran horizontally one third or more the 
length of the house, then up, twelve 
feet perhaps, through the lower story 
and the two floors. 

We opened the iron door of the air- 
chamber from which the pipes radi- 
ated, and looked in. There was only 
this one that started laterally ; all the 
rest sprung from the top. The fur- 
nace itself was built close against a 
brick partition which divided the cel- 
lar. A heavy padlocked door shut 
off the forward part, which had been 
Mr. Throop’s wine-cellar, and where 
all remained as he had left it 
Through some opening in the back, 
accessible only from this locked divis- 
ion, must come the supply-of air to 
feed the furnace-chamber, and circu- 
late in the pipes. Through this also, 
by ways known only to herself, must 
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have crept the cat and likewise circu- 
lated. 

Into that dark, hollow space, up its 
rough cast sides, — into the small, ut- 
terly obscure aperture, along those 
twenty feet of mystery and uncer- 
tainty,— one would think this was 
exploit and marvel enough; but up 
that twelve feet perpendicular, with 
nothing but the lapping of the tin 
sheets to claw by, and the bracing of 
her body between the narrow sides ! 
Beyond that, the closed register at 
the top! What sort of faith, or in- 
stinct, or impishness, was it that led 
her on? We stood in utter, awed 
bewilderment. It was almost stranger 
than a ghost. 

One thing was certain, we could 
not let the play have a run of a hun- 
dred nights. Something must be 
stopped up, or come down. 

“The hole in the furnace,” sug- 
gested Caroline. 

“We can’t get at it.” 

“Nail something over the register.” 

“Then we should have the noise, 
all the same, and the poor cat would 
have to tumble twelve feet, and crawl 
twenty backward. She deserves bet- 
ter for her smartness.” 

“ Unhitch the pipe.” 

“ We can’t have workmen into the 
house, or alter any thing.” 

“T’ll do it myself,” said Adasha 
Downe. And she straightway ran up 
the cellar staircase, beside which 
passed the pipe, and laid brave hold. 

A neck of iron was set in the brick- 
work of the furnace, around which 
fitted the tin sheet. Adasha pulled 
and pulled; but what could she do 
with twenty or thirty feet of metal 
cylinder, and years of rust? Eylett 
stood still considering while she 
strove unheeded. Then he went and 
got a hammer and achisel. Then I 
climbed up on a’ barrel, on the other 
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side of the pipe to where Adasha 
was. Caroline took the children up 
the staircase, and kept them there 
peering down at us in a little eager 
heap from its head. 

Eylett hammered and loosened, and 
we pulled. We all pulled. Eylett 
twisted; and presently all of a sud- 
den, some weak joint gave way above, 
and at the same moment the neck 
yielded, and — crash ! down came the 
whole thing, revenging itself upon us 
by its compliance. 

“O mamma! mamma!” cried out 
Robbie; for I and my barrel had 
tumbled down. Adasha seated her- 
self very hard upon the stairs. 

“Are you hurt, Lizzie?” cried 
Eylett, coming in a hurry. 

No. Nobody was hurt. Only the 
pipe was separated in two or three 
places, the air was full of dust, and 
we felt as if we had pulled half the 
house down. 

“Phew! phew!” said Eylett; and 
brushed his hands against each other, 
and looked at the wreck. 

He lifted a long piece, and set it 
up on end against the wall. Out 
of it, as he did so, fell a great deal 
more dust, and other things which we 
perceived as the dust subsided. A 
great many pins, — of course; an old 
piece of black comb; ared chessman ; 
nutshells; a brass thimble ; hairpins ; 
corks ; a handful of coppers that prob- 
ably used to roll out of Zerub 
Throop’s trousers pockets when he 
pulled them off; in the midst of the 
heap, something round and bright, 
like a silver ball. 

The children — little wreckers that 
they always are— were down again 
by this time, notwithstanding remon- 
strances. They couldn’t help it; they 
kept minding, and going up, and irre- 
sistibly gravitating down again, in 
little sprinkles, one and two at a time. 


Robbie pounced upon the shining 
thing. 

“Oh, I speak for that! Is it a silver 
dollar, mamma ? ” 

Poor Robbie had heard traditions 
of silver dollars, earned and saved up 
in his father’s childhood ; but his lit- 
tle experimental knowledge stretched 
not beyond the days of scrip. 

“ Oh, no!” Isaid foolishly. “That 
isn’t a dollar. It isn’t any thing.” 

“Not any thing, mamma? Why 
— why — here it is!” 

“T’ll tell you what it is,” said Blos- 
som, standing daintily on the stairs 
out of the dust, with her fresh piqué 
frock, and her little white stockings. 
“Tt’s a fairy ball, and Miss Whap- 
share will tell us a story about it.” 

“So I will,” said Car, seizing her 
opportunity. And she got them all 
away, up out of the cellar. 

What she told them I don’t know,— 
about fairy balls that opened, and had 
wonders inside; and fairy balls that 
only rolled, and rolled, and rolled, and 
led people along ‘through forests and 
among mountains, and out into some 
paradise perhaps, of elf-land, at last ; 
but when I had changed my dusty 
dress, and washed my face and hands, 
and seen Eylett brushed up and off 
to the train, I found them all together 
in the playroom; Car with the ball 
in her hand, and Robbie and Blos- 
som beseeching her to open it. 

“Then it will be spoiled,” she said, 
“if it isn’t an opening ball. I think 
it is a rolling one. It must have 
rolled down the register. Who knows 
where it will roll next?” 

Behind me up the stairs, in a fash- 
ion of privilege she had taken, came 
suddenly Sarah Hand. 

And of course, then came the story, 
— all about the cat, and the pipe, and 
the ball. 

“You see a great tin piece of the 
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house came down when they pulled,” 
said Robbie, “and broke; and every 
thing came out, — cents and pencils 
and every thing.” 

“Droppin’s and sweepin said 
Sarah Hand. “That’s how they came 
there.” 

“ Not my fairy ball,” said Robbie. 
“That rolled itself. Nobody knows 
where it rolled from. Way down 
and down, and over and over, and all 
through the world.” 

“T’ll tell you where it rolled from,” 
said Sarah Hand, taking it up. “I 
remember it. It’s one of the things 
that used to lay round on Zerub 
Throop’s table. I know ’em all by 
heart; the things I used to turn over 
and dust, and put back careful. 
I noticed that, because it looked as if 
there might be something did up in 
it. He fixed it his own self one day 
after dinner. I recollect the day 
too. "Cause Miss he’d had a 
visitor, and we’d had atalk. Is’pose 
he was jest settin’ thinkin’. — It’s 
kinder awful, comin’ across things so, 
after folks is dead and gone.” 

And Mrs. Hand laid back the ball 
on Caroline Whapshare’s lap. 

Caroline took it up as if by a sud- 
den impulse, and picked out one edge 
of the folded foil. A little tremor 
passed over her. 

“ What is the matter?” said I 

“Nothing. I shivered, I don’t 
know why.” 

“Um!” said Mrs. Hand, and 
lookéd solemn. 

“T think that might as well be un- 
rolled, and done with, now the story 
is told,” I said briskly; for the chil- 
dren’s eyes were getting big. “We 
shall be having little nightmares of 
the ball travelling about, if we don’t 
take care.” 

Then Caroline turned back corner 
after corner, edge after edge, until two 
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ends were opened out. It was no 
longer a ball, but a little roll. There 
was something in it. 

Paper, — written paper, folded and 
coiled. 

“T feel as if it were a secret,” said 
Caroline, as the last doubling of tin- 
foil fell away, and Jeft it in her hand. 

“Perhaps it is. But there is noth- 
ing hidden ” — 

I stopped. Car had got the pa- 
per open, had given one glance at 
it, and every bit of color had flashed 
instantly out of her face. 

“Mrs. Bright! What does it 
mean ?” 

And poor little Caroline burst out 
erying. That saved her from faint- 
ing away. 

I took the creased and curled-up 
scrap. 


“For value received of Miles 
Whapshare, in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-five, I prom- 
ise and direct to be paid to Mrs. Miles 
Whapshare, widow of said Miles 
Whapshare, or her heirs-at-law, six 
months after my decease, or on the 
presentation of this paper to my exe- 
cutors at any time within five years 
Srom such decease, Thirty-Five Thou- 
sand dollars. 

ZERUBBABEL THROOP.” 

I turned it over. 

“ October 19th, 1866. 

_ Left to Providence. 

Payable to order ; that is, on turn- 
ing up.” 

We sent for Rufus Abell and for 
Dr. Plaice. 

It was all quite plain and strong; 
as strong as it was queer. 

“This is the thing that was pro- 
vided for,” said Rufus Abell, just as 
unmoved as if he could possibly have 
expected it. I suppose Mr. Abell had 
got over surprises long ago. 
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Arthur and Caroline went home to- 
gether to tell Mrs. Whapshare. 

I watched them go down the hill 
in the sunshine, gathering it, as it 
were, around and after them, to carry 
down in one great golden rush into 
the corner house fhat had been full 
of little crowding clouds of care so 
long. I thought of that bit of creased- 
up paper in Rufus Abell’s wallet, and 
how it would go to probate with the 
will, and settle every thing, and how 
strange, and changed, ‘and wonderful 
it all was. And I bit my tongue to 
try if I was awake ; and then I turned 
round and said to Mrs. Hand, — 

“To think it should all be by means 
of that cat!” 

“Tt’s very well,” said Mrs. Hand, 
with slow significance, “‘to lay it all 
off onto her. But what possessed the 
cat? It’s like the pigs in the New 
Testament. If—a ghost — wanted 
something — out of a register-pipe, 
—he might very likely need some 
sort of a cat’s-paw to help hisself 
with.” 

Was it the cat, or was it a ghost, or 
was it simply Providence? It was 
the question left on our minds. We 
thought humbly and honestly, that it 
might be all three. We put this and 
that together that we had learned, and 
we believed it just possible, among the 
mysteries, that Zerub Throop had 
at last “come across Providence,” 
and had been set to work perhaps 
with such links and agencies on earth 
as he had established for himself. 

At any rate, the Ghost Story and 
the Cat Story got so mixed up and 
merged, that they were never popu- 
larly disentangled. 

We could never get any other girl 
than Adasha Downe to live with us 
at Throop Hill, though we came there 
three summers. 


“The owld man might ha’ left 
somethin’ else that needed seein’ after: 
who knows ?” the Irish said. 

Caroline Whapshare and Arthur. 
Plaice were married in September. 
Mrs. Whapshare gave them five thou- 
sand dollars. 

“There would be that,” she said, 
“for each of the children, and the 
same for her own part. They should 
have their share as they came to want 
it. She’d done waiting enough her- 
self for the whole family.” 

Miss Suprema Sharpe had a kind 
of congestive fever that fall. She 
took cold at the wedding. But the 
doctor did not think that was quite 
the whole of it. There was a feverish 
fulness that must determine some- 
where, — a greater pressure than the 
ordinary circulation could carry off. 

A ghost-story,a wedding, and a 
fortune, — what they did with it, and 
how they behaved about it, — all this, 
you see, to come right in here, like an 
avalanche, at the corner, to be thor- 
oughly sifted and discussed, and real- 
ized and criticised; well, it could not 
have gone much harder with Suprema 
Sharpe; and if you knew her as we do, 
Dutton, you would understand. 

It isn’t a matter to make fun of 
though, and I wouldn’t have you 
think Ido. It’s an awful fact, and a 
solemn retribution. There is such a 
thing as a vacuum in heart, or brain, 
or life, by which the surrounding at- 
mosphere has to press in with fifteen 
uncompensated pounds to the ‘inch. 
And that is the way the burden of 
everybody’s else affairs comes down 
at last upon the Sharpes. 

That couldn’t have been in Dante; 
could it, Dutton dear? 

But if Dante had come after Kep- 
ler and Newton—and a few other 
folks —I guess it would have been. 
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On the 1st of March, as the anxieties of the first siege of Paris 
were drawing to an end, we pointed out one of the compensating sat- 
isfactions of editors shut into the city, that, for the time at least, they 
were able to work up their accumulated stores of “ accepted articles ” 
without the daily arrival of accessions from the provinces, Boothia 
Felix, the Antarctic Continent, and the rest of the civilized world. 
Now that we have the ‘“‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,”’ of the days of the 
siege, it is pathetic to see the constant reference of every article to 
the military condition of affairs. Here are the old contributors; but 
each man addresses the new subject. 

For instance, M. A. de Quatrefages has for a long time furnished 
to the “ Revue” elaborate treatises upon natural history in its mod- 
ern phases and scientific bearings. He has written careful articles 
upon Darwin’s books as they have appeared ; and, as late as the ** Re- 
vue” of Dec. 15, 1870, he brought out a paper upon the “ Natural 
History of Man,” serving as a continuation of a series of papers upon 
the “‘ Unity of the Human Race,” and kindred subjects, published in 
previous years in the “ Revue.” 

Then in the “ Revue” of Feb. 15, 1871, before the siege of Paris is 
over, we find another paper by him upon the “ Natural History of 
Man.” But the race he discusses at this time is not the Polynesian 
nor the Esquimaux, but “ The Prussian Race;” and his manner of 
treating the subject shows that the ethnologist is quite as sensitive to 
the feelings of the patriot and the individual as to broader interests. 

“ Less than a year ago,” he says, “ I made a stand here against any 
application of anthropology to politics. Such applications, I said, 
rest almost always upon error; they are likely only to engender ha- 
tred, and make war eternal. I was far from thinking then that facts 
would confirm my words in so terrible a manner. Thanks to this idea 
of the antagonism of races, put in play and made all of by a skilful 
Machiavellianism, all Germany has arisen in the name of Pangerman- 


ism. She wishes to rule over the Latin races; and, seeing in France 
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the most prominent expression of these races, she has fallen upon our 
country with an intention, loudly. proclaimed, of reducing us to an 
irremediable powerlessness. Summoned to sucha crusade by Prussia, 
she has subordinated herself to that power ; and so has restored the 
German Empire. In acting thus, the true Germans believe, doubtless, 
that they are preparing a future of international benevolence and peace. 
Does victory thus secure a supremacy to their race? Scarcely. 
Prussia will not suffer herself to be dispossessed. The ethnological 
elements of this nation are quite alien from those which have given 
birth to nations truly German. Special climatic conditions have 
maintained and: emphasized certain original differences. In reality, 
from an anthropological point of view, Prussia is scarcely a part of 
Germany. It is this which I wish to show in a few words.” 

He proceeds then to give a very interesting ethnological history of 
Prussia. A few somewhat isolated quotations will suggest some of 
his conclusions. 

** The physical and ethnological history of Prussia is confounded 
with that of all the countries placed at the south and south-east of the 
Baltic Sea.” “As far back as classical history penetrates, two great 
races, both belonging to the Aryan stock, seem to share the lands 
which border upon the Baltic. Greek and Roman writers scarcely 
mention a third element; of which, on the contrary, we shall be led to 
make some account.” 

“The Sclavonic race and the Germans were equally foreign 
to these regions. It was as conquerors that they entered upon 
them. But these were not desert countries for which these two Ar- 
yan races were disputing ; they were both obliged to subjugate the 
first occupants.” “These people were neither Germans nor Sclaves ; 
they formed a part of that group of human races which have been in 
turn called Tchoud, Mongol, Touranian, and North-ural, which are 
generally known under the name of the Finn races, and the great 
part of which are attached to the allophyle branch of the white main 
trunk.” ‘The conquering Sclave imposed his language upon the 
Finns.” We pass over later times. ‘ An ancient German traveller, 
relating what he has seen, says that the population of this country 
[Prussia] is composed of giants and dwarfs. The contrast of races 
is here clearly defined by the very exaggeration of the author. The 
Borussian, or old Prussian, was a Sclavonic language intermediate be- 
tween the Lett and the Lithuanian. In the remains of these two dia- 
lects Thunmann and Malte Brun have found Finn roots.” 

We copy, in another place, M. Quatrefages’s description of the Prus- 
sian bombardment of the museum of Paris, without supposing, how- 
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ever, that any case is made out of an intentional attack on an institu- 


tion of science, as such. 


If any thing is now certain in war, it is that 


the man who pulls the string of a shower-bath must feel the shock 
of the water, and that he cannot select particular parts of his person 
to be kept dry. The sketch which this careful writer makes of Fin- 
nish character and nature, which we copy in the same article, is none 
the less worth considering because it comes from a critic in the na- 


tion now defeated. 





' 


GEOLOGICAL EXPLORATION OF 
THE 40rTs PARALLEL. 

In March, 1867, a geological survey 
was ordered by Congress, of the belt 
of territory extending along the 40th 
parallel of latitude, between the wes- 
tern border of Nevada and the meri- 
dian of Denver, Colorado, longitude 
105 west. It was nominally under 
the direction of Gen. Humphreys, 
Chief of the U. 8. Corps of Engi- 
neers; but the immediate charge of the 
exploration was given to Mr. Clarence 
King, a civilian; and the work has 
been done by him, and the corps of 
trained scientific men under him. 

The first fruits of this survey lie 
before us in a report upon “ Mining 
Industry,” by Prof. James D. Hague, 
a quarto volume of six hundred and 
fifty pages, thoroughly illustrated by 
thirty-seven full-pdge plates, and a 
large accompanying atlas. ‘This, 
though vol. iii. of the series, has 
been first published because of the 
immediate practical value of the in- 
formation contained in it. The other 
four volumes, upon systematic geol- 
ogy, descriptive geology, zodlogy and 
paleontology, and botany, are prom- 
ised at an early day. 

This volume is largely the work of 
Prof. Hague, but contains important 


1 United States Geological Exploration of the 
40th Paraticl: Clarence King, geologist in charge. 
Vol. iii., Mining Industry, by James D. Hague. 
1870, 





chapters upon special points by others 
of the corps. Mr. King gives in de- 
tail the geology of the Comstock lode, 
the most famous silver deposit ever 
found. His opinions upon disputed 
points are evidently the result of care- 
ful personal study. He differs from 
Baron von Richthofen upon several 
important points. The one which 
most interests the unscientific stock- 
holder, as well as the scientific world, 
is as to the continuance and charac- 
ter of the lode in depth. Four years 
ago Richthofen was of opinion, that 
it was a _ well-marked fissure-vein, 
and would continue to an indefinite 
depth throughout the whole extent ex- 
plored, but of diminished thickness, 
and yielding only low-grade ores. 
King, with the added results of the 
four years, and in view of the present 
ondition of the workings, is cautious 
In expressing a positive opinion upon 
a point which can be determined 
with certainty by actual exploration 
alone, but is clearly disposed to think 
that the vein extends downward at 
a few points only, along its twenty 
thousand feet of length, and that 
these points are the chimneys or ore- 
channels, up which the various min- 
erals filling the lode have been brought 
from sources below. This question 
interests primarily the stockholders 
of the several companies, and seconda- 
rily the tax-paying public; for the 
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Sutro Tunnel has been begging finan- 
cial aid from Congress, and may come 
again; and the Sutro Tunnel will be 
useless, if the lode does not extend 
and be productive one thousand feet 
below the depths already worked. 
The truth will be ascertained, Prof. 
Hague reports, much more quickly 
and at less expense, by some of the 
deep shafts now being sunk. The 
money saved to the government by 
the non-appropriation of the $2,500- 
000, asked for the tunnel, would pay 
the whole cost of this survey several 
times over. 

The chapters, by Prof. Hague upon 
the method of working the Comstock 
mines, and the treatment of the ores, 
both given with great exactness and 
detail, are a really valuable addition 
to mining literature. Not that the 
wasteful working and extravagant ex- 
penditures of earlier years should ever 
be imitated; but we all want to know 
what has been done, and wherein 
there has been improvement, and es- 
pecially whether any new and valua- 
ble processes have been invented. The 
pan-amalgamation of the silver ores 
—the “ Washoe process ” so-called — 
is the only positively new method 
which the practice of the past 
ten years has shown to be econom- 
ical, and well adapted for treating 
those ores. The chemistry of thi* 
process has been carefully and elabo- 
rately worked out by Mr. Arnold 
Hague, and is given in a separate 
chapter. It shows the reasons for the 
various steps of the process, and forms 
the proper basis for improvements and 
modifications, and hence has a practi- 
cal as well as a scientific value. 

The working out of such great ore- 
deposits as the “bonanzas” of the 
Comstock lode, especially where the 
masses of clay swelling with almost 
irresistible force, would crush in the 
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heaviest timbering, is always a diffi- 
cult problem; but these difficulties 
were here increased, and great expense 
entailed, by the careless working of 
those who first opened the mines. 
* Devil may take posterity ” seems to 
be the motto of most of our mining 
operations. The method of working 
has consequently a special interest ; 
and of this, as well as of the machin- 
ery, yield, details of cost, &c., Prof. 
Hague has given a full but carefully- 
digested account, not in the case of 
every mine, but the chief ones. The 
important points are presented with a 
clearness and discrimination which 
every miner will appreciate. Few 
people have any just idea of the dif- 
ficulty of collecting the mass of infor- 
mation necessary as a basis for a re- 
port of this character. The personal 
labor of most underground investiga- 
tions is no trifling matter; but the 
greatest difficulty is in getting trust- 
worthy statistics of yield and cost. 

Often no accurate records are kept; 
while, in many mines, the truth is the 
last thing they want published. In 
this respect, Prof. Hague has been 
singularly fortunate, and has secured 
figures which present clearly the pre- 
cise information most wanted. The 
drawings illustrating this part of the 
volume are abundant, and well exe- 
cuted. 

The geology of the Toyabe Range, 
which embraces the Reese-river dis- 
trict, is by Mr. 8S. F. Emmons; who 
gives the result of a month’s explora- 
tion of a region sixty miles long, and 
of proportionate width. It is an un- 
commonly well-written account, and 
appears to be the work of a clear- 
headed observer. Of the accuracy of 
his conclusions, we cannot speak until 
this region has been more fully ex- 
plored by scientific men. The Reese- 
River mines may never satisfy the 
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extravagant anticipations once excited, 
but will have in the future, with re- 
duced costs of mining and milling, a 
more permanent prosperity. 

In the “ Geology of the White-Pine 
District,” by Mr. Arnold Hague, we 
have a reliable and intelligible de- 
scription of this remarkable and at 
the same perplexing occurrence of 
silver ore, so far at least as explora- 
tion and working have thrown light 
upon it. 

The mining and milling of this, as 
well as of other districts of Nevada, 
is given by Prof. Hague. 

Mr. King contributes a chapter 
upon the Green-river Coal Basin, and 
gives the comforting assurance, that 
there is an abundance of | tertiary 
coal, suitable for most uses, though in- 
ferior to the true carboniferous coals. 

Prof. Hague takes up in the last 
two chapters the gold and silver min- 
ing in Colorado, and concentrates his 
attention upon the gold mines of 
Gilpin County and the silver mines of 
the Georgetown district. These two 
are the most productive points in the 
territory. 

A careful reading of these chapters 
will be instructive, if not specially 
pleasant, to those who had the mining 
fever so badly a few years ago. 
They will learn that mining as a per- 
manent industry succeeds best when 
directed to the systematic working of 
low-grade ores, steady though small 
profits, inexpensive treatment, and 
economical management. Ten years 
have exhausted the rich “ bonanzas” 
of the Comstock lode; and, in two 
years, White Pine had yielded the 
bulk of its richest ores; while of low- 
grades ore there is an abundance, both 
in Nevada and Colorado, awaiting 
cheaper methods of treatment. 

The history of mining in these re- 
gions is full of examples of the con- 
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sequences of throwing aside profes- 
sional knowledge and experience. 
Every conceivable machine, and pro- 
cesses wholly untried before, — most of 
them proving utterly worthless, — were 
adopted, just as if the experience 
gained in Europe by centuries of ex- 
periment and practice was of no value 
whatsoever. 

Throughout this report, we have not 
been able to detect any appearance 
of slovenly work, or many loose state- 
ments unsupported by evidence. The 
opinions, whether or not we accept 
them, seem carefully considered. We 
are most impressed by the faithfulness, 
conscientiousness, and thoroughness 
with which the work appears to have 
been done. The truth has, so far as 
we can judge, been told without fear 
or favor; and the truth about mines 
is something that the public at large 
have rarely heard. This telling of 
the truth about mines is intolerable 
to speculators, and damaging to fraud- 
ulent mining schemes, with which 
the strangely credulous public have 
from time to time been swindled; but 
it must lead to a more systematic and 
intelligent working of such deposits 
as are really valuable. Mining, prop- 
erly conducted, is a legitimate and 
important industry, which suffers from 
nothing so much as from spasmodic 
speculative fevers. 

It is a noteworthy fact, that this 
survey has been made by civilians, 
who have done their duty to the gov- 
ernment faithfully and well; but they 
weré scientific men, trained experts, 
and not politicians, — precisely the 
kind of men that a proper civil service 
would draw into all branches of the 
government work, men who would 
serve the nation as faithfully as the 
army does. 

The typographical execution and 
general get up of the book and atlas 
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leave little to be desired, and, in this 
respect, is a refreshing exception to 
most government publications. 


MOLLOY’S GEOLOGY. 


Tuts is a very readable book.2 A 
young person who wants an outline 
of the main facts in geological dis- 
covery can find them here in very 
simple language. Only a compara- 
tively brief part of the book is de- 
voted to the attempt to reconcile 
“Genesis” with geology. There is 
an air of candor throughout the work 
which it is refreshing to meet. It 
seems to make good the claim of the 
writer of the Aimerican preface, that 
the Romanist authors have been 
prone to discuss these questions with 
more catholicity and less sensitive- 
ness than sundry Protestants have 
shown. 

Dr. Molloy assures his readers that 
“Geology is not a house of cards, 
that it may be blown down by a 
breath” (p. 157). 

“We may reject geology (he contin- 
ues, p. 287), if we will; but if we put any 
faith, even in its main principles, we must 
believe that the crust of the earth has 
passed through an indefinite series of 
revolutions, during which the stratified 
rocks were slowly built up by the action 
of natural causes. And it would be 
utterly ridiculous to suppose that the his- 
tory of these revolutions can be com- 
pressed into the narrow compass of six 
thousand years.” 

(P. 294.) Dr. Molloy cites Jesuit as 
well as Protestant writers; who have 
averred that there is nothing in the 
“ sacred text” to exclude the supposition 
of “an interval, if necessary, of many 

1 Geology and Revelation; or, The Ancient His- 
tory of the Earth, considered in the Light of Geo- 


logical Facts and Revealed Religion. With illus- 
trations. By the Rev. Gerald Molloy, Professor of 


Theology in the Royal College of St. Patrick, May- 
nooth. With a chapter on Cosmogony [by permis- 
sion] from the Manual of Geology, by Prof. J. D. 
Dana. New York : G. P, Putnam and Sons. 1870, 
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millions of years. between the first crea- 
tion of matter and the creation of man.” 

On page 297, there is an interest- 
ing citation from St. Augustine, cau- 
tioning his readers against “ endeavor- 
ing to make our doctrine to be that 
of the Scriptures, instead of taking 
the doctrine of the Scriptures to be 
ours.” 

“ Now, it is an unseemly and mischiey- 
ous thing, and greatly to be avoided, that 
a Christian man speaking on such” (astro- 
nomical or philosophical) “ matters, as if 
according to the authority of Christian 
scripture, should talk so foolishly that the 
unbeliever, on hearing him, and observing 
the extravagance of his error, should 
hardly be able to refrain from laughing.” 

P. 319. St. Augustine is also quoted 
as saying, “ As to these days (in Genesis), 
what kind they were, it is very difficult, 
nay, it is impossible, to imagine, and much 
more so to explain.” , 

And yet Augustine asserts his own 
opinion to be, that all things were 
created together in one single instant 
of time. 

Dr. Molloy (p. 321) says that “the 
burden of proof is with those who con- 
tend for days of twenty-four hours. 
They must prove that this word 
‘day’ in the first chapter of Genésis 
means a period of twenty-four hours, 
and can mean nothing else.” 

(P. 334-35.) Dr. Molloy con- 
tends, with St. Eucherius, Bishop of 
Lyons, and Venerable Bede, and with 
St. Hildebrand, that “there was even- 
ing and there was morning the first 
day ;” refers “to the works them- 
selves that are recorded to have been 
produced. In this way the evening 
will naturally represent the bringing 
to an end of the work that had been 
accomplished; and the morning, on 
the other hand, the coming in of the 
work that was to be.” 

On page 342, Dr. Molloy sums up 
his argument by appealing to St. Au- 




















gustine, Origen, Clement of Alexan- 
dria, St. Athanasius, and others who 
“plainly declared against the opinion, 
that the days of creation were days 
in the ordinary sense of the ‘word. 
Secondly, he contends that the word 
“day” is frequently used in Scripture 
for a long, and sometimes for an indef- 
inite, period of time. Thirdly, he 
finds “nothing in the language of 
Moses that forbids us to explain the 
word according to this sense, in the 
first chapter of Genesis.” Fourthly, 
“the six days of creation are contrast- 
ed with the seventh day of God’s 
rest; and this seventh day is unques- 
tionably a period of long duration.” 

He then points to the striking re- 
semblance between the order,of crea- 
tion in Genesis and that in the geo- 
logical period. 

(P. 353.) The author candidly 
says, “ We must be content, therefore, 
to suspend our judgment, and to 
await the progress of events. It may 
be that future discoveries shall bring 
to light new points of harmony be- 
tween the days of Genesis and the 
periods of geology; it may be they 
shall demonstrate that no such har- 
mony exists” (p. 356). “The wis- 
est nations of antiquity failed to dis- 
cover that great fundamental truth, 
which stands out so boldly on the 
first page of Genesis, that there is 
one God who hath made all things.” 

However difficult the task the au- 
thor has desired to accomplish, the 
spirit which has guided him in his 
researches may well command our re- 
spect, and at times our sympathy. 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERA- 
TURE IN GERMANY. 

A Fruit of the Sanskrit studies, 

now so popular in Germany, appears 

in two translations of the Bhagavad 
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Gita; one by F. Lorimer (Breslau, 
1869, pp. xxxvi. 290); the other by 
Robert Boxberger (Berlin, 1870, pp. 
72). The second of these is in 
rhymed iambics, and has the true 
poetic spirit. Dr. Lorimer’s work is 
more elaborate and ambitious. That 
the translations are quite accurate is 
not to be supposed; and Oriental 
scholars will find many faults in 
them. But they are probably as near 
to the original text as the average of 
versions from the classics and from 
any of the later Aryan tongues. 

If the study of Hebrew is fall- 
ing off in American universities and 
schools of theology, it rather gains 
favor among the Teutons. A new 
Hebrew grammar, by Dr. Gustave 
Bickell, has important views of the 
relation of the various Semitic dia- 
lects, though it is doubtful if it will 
supersede as a text-book the standard 
work of Gesenius. It is in two div¥is- 
ions. The first division deals with 
the history of the Hebrew language, 
its letters, its orthography, and its or- 
thoepy; the second division deals 
with its etymology, and the formation 
of its words. ‘The syntax is crowded 
into three pages. (Leipsic, 1870, pp. 
vi. 94). 

Franz Eberhard Kuebel, an enthu- 
siastic admirer of the Mosaic law, 
who sees in it the criterion of abso- 
lute and perfect justice, will hardly 
make it a model for the administra- 
tive methods of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, even by all the ingenuity of his 
work on the “Social and Economic 
Legislation of the Old Testament.” 
(Wiesbaden, 1870, pp. 100). The 
arrangement of the work is orderly; 
but the spirit is far from scientific. 
The treatise is in five parts: 1. The 
Civil and Social Law of Israel. 2. 
Property and Inheritance. 3. The 
Rich and the Poor. 4. Labor and 
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the Workmen. 5. Taxes and the 
Public Service. 

An excellent: monograph, and char- 
acteristically German in its minute 
criticism, is the essay by Julius Well- 
hausen, on the Jewish families and 
races mentioned in the second chap- 
ter of the First Book of Chronicles, 
identifying their lineage and their 
place of habitation. This settling of 
genealogies, trifling as it may seem, 
and contemptuously as the great 
apostle speaks of it, is of great value 
in the uses of modern criticism, and 
often decides the age and character 
of the sacred books. A comparative 
“ Race-book ” of the Semitic tribes, 
if it could be written, would aid much 
in the interpretation of the Biblical 
narrative. (Géttingen, 1870, pp. 41). 

In the year 1853, Constantine Tisch- 
endorf brought to Europe the MS. 
of an Arabic version of the Book of 
Job, which was placed a few years 
later in the library of the British 
Museum. The first account of this 
was given by Fleischer in a scientific 
periodical. One of Fleischer’s pupils, 
the Count Wolf de Baudissin, has 
edited the translation, and issued it 
in excellent style. (Leipsic, 1870, 
pp. 124) The translation is mainly 
from the Septuagint; but with some 
use of the other ancient Greek Ver- 
sion and also of the Syriac. The 
Arabic is not of the purest, and would 
hardly satisfy a student of the Koran ; 
but the book is certainly very ancient, 
and worth the notice of scholars. 

The original Jewish study of Dr. 
8S. Maybaum, entitled “ Die Anthro- 
pomorphien und Anthropopathien 


bei Onkelos” (Breslau, 1870, pp. 67), 
learned as it is, does not harmonize 
in its conclusions with the opinions 
of the most eminent Hebraists, such 
as the Jew Geiger, or the Rationalist 
They would differ from 


Noeldeke. 
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Dr. Maybaum both as to the age of 
the Onkelos Targum, and as to its 
motive, and would not coincide with 
his interpretation of the terms Memra, 
kava, and Schechintha, on which he 
spends so much force of reasoning. 
His view of the relation of Memra to 
the Philonic doctrine of Logos is not 
the traditional view. 

A year ago, we welcomed Schrader’s 
new edition of De Wette’s “ Intro- 
duction.” The disciples of the admir- 
able teacher will be glad to see a new 
edition of his “ Commentary on the 
Acts of the Apostles,” in the thick 
volume which Prof. Franz Overbeck 
has published (Leipsic, 1870, pp. Lxxi. 
488). We have in this volume, not 
only the copious and concise matter 
of the original work, but addition and 
correction which brings it up to the 
present time. Overbeck has availed 
himself of the shrewd conjecture and 
discovery of the Tiibingen critics, 
while he not seldom differs from them, 
and denies their view. 

Dr. F. A. Heinichen is a patient 
scholar, and has shown his critical 
skill in more than one work of com- 
mentary. But in his edition of Eu- 
sebius (Leipsic, 1870, pp. vii. 804), 
his sagacity seems to have failed him. 
He shows no familiarity with what 
has been written about Eusebius in 
commentaries and histories and re- 
view articles, even in the last four 
years. An edition of Eusebius now 
should give the latest results of patris- 
tic study. 

Prof. H. L. Fleischer, the famous 
Arabic scholar, offers as a suitable 
testimony for the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the German Oriental Socie- 
ty, an edition of the Arabic MS. of the 
work of Hermes Trismegistus on the 
human soul, with a German transla- 
tion and suitable notes. It is pub- 


lished by Brockhaus, in Leipsic. 














The work of Prof. N. Nilles, on 
the “Movable Feasts of the Western 
and the Eastern Churches” (Vienna, 
1868, pp. 168) in spite of its doubt- 
ful Latin phrases, is a valuable con- 
tribution to church archeology. 
Nilles is a Roman Catholic, yet he 
aims to deal impartially with the two 
churches. He would gladly have the 
calendar reformed, and the long dis- 
cord harmonized ; but it is not prob- 
able that his well-meant -effort will 
have much influence in the East, even 
if they read it; or that the proud 
Greek Church will recognize the va- 
lidity of Roman canonizations, or ac- 
cept the worship of the Holy Heart 


of Jesus. The book is of course 
written in Latin. 
Vincentius Kadlubek and _ his 


«Chronicle of Poland” make a curious 
chapter in “religious literary ” his- 
tory, as we read about them in the 
somewhat florid and swelling style of 
Henry Zeisberg. We shall hardly 
find his estimate of Kadlubek as an 
annalist justified; but we may be- 
lieve that the work is a prophecy of 
more good things to come from the 
neglected archives of that Polish 
land, in which religious wars, both of 
arm and pen, have raged fiercely for 
so many ages. (Vienna, 1869, pp. 
211). 

The Polish and the Czech dialects 
are not far apart; and the second vol- 
ume of Bernhard Czerwenka’s “ His- 
tory of the Evangelical Church in 
Bohemia” tells a story of four hun- 
dred years of patience, trial, and suf- 
ing, as well as of cruelty and intrigue. 
It shows the light, and shades, the 
wonderful vicissitudes, of an ever- 
changing picture; and the sad pro- 
cess by which the home of the earliest 
Protestant martyrs has been perverted 
to a bigoted Catholic faith. Czerwen- 


ka searched an immense mass of doc- 
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uments, both in German and in Czech, 
and his history will be a standard 
work. (Bielefeld, 1870, pp. xviii. 
672). 

The “ Quattro Coronati Martiri” is 
a fascinating title to those who have 
attended a festival of the church in 
the quaint old building on the Ce- 
lian Hill in Rome, “ where the bod- 
ies of the martyrs repose.” Their 
memory alone, if nothing more, would 
attract to the story of the “Four 
Crowned Saints” and their “ Pas- 
sion,” as it is edited by William Wal- 
lenbach, with historical and chrono- 
logical notes by Otto Benndorf and 
Max Buedinger. It is an extract 
from the third volume of a larger 
work on Roman Imperial History. 
(Leipsic, 1870, pp. 60.) 

Herr Franz Otto Stichart, in 
the preface to his solid volume on 
Erasmus (Leipsic, 1870, pp. viii. 
398), insists that even in the multi- 
tude of works about the great scholar, 
his true place and his relation to his 
age have never been clearly defined. 
His book shall supply the lack; and 
it does this in a measure, by its judi- 
cious order and its excellent style. 
A short biography of Erasmus pre- 
cedes the five divisions, which succes- 
sively treat: 1. The relations of Eras- 
mus to the Roman Church, its rulers, 
its clergy, and its monks. 2. His 
relations to Ritual and Ceremony. 3. 
His relations to the Bible and the 
Orthodox faith. 4. His position as a 
Reformer. 5. His connection with 
Luther and his work. Stichart is a 
diligent investigator, and knows how 
to ransack archives, and read faded 
manuscripts. 

But the master in the collection of 
scraps and fragments about the Ref- 
ormation and its age — what Peter 
Force was to American History — is 


Herr T. O. Weigel of Leipsic. In a 
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volume of two hundred and sixty- 
six pages (Leipsic, 1870), he has 
catalogued nearly three thousand of 
his “ Libels ” of the Reformation; his 
little books supplying in this the de- 
ficiencies of Panzer, Weller, Goedcke, 
and Heyse, whose hand-books are in- 
dispensable in the library of a Ger- 
man theological scholar. The MSS. 
are catalogued alphabetically, and are 
briefly described. This collection 
ought to be secured for some large 
public library; and would be a rare 
treasure for Harvard College, or one 
of the Boston libraries. 

The concluding portion of the sup- 
plement of Ulrich von Huetten’s 
works has just appeared. (Leipsic, 
1870, pp. 289, 823). It contains the 
famous “ Letters of Obscure Men,” 
which did so much to hold up to con- 
tempt and derision the monks and 
clergy of the sixteenth century. The 
editor of the volume, Edward Boeck- 
ing, has done his work as faithfully 
as the redundance of his material 
would allow him. The coarseness of 
these letters unfit them for family 
use; yet they are not so much worse, 
after all, than much of Luther’s 
Table Talk, which is commended in 
pious households. 

A singular addition to the “His- 
tory of the Protestant Reformation ” 
is the small treatise of Priest J. C. 
Stilezer, on the remarkable fortunes 
and conflicts of faith in the city Tir- 
nau, in Hungary (Pesth, 1870, pp. 
v. 167). Before the death of Luther, 
there were Protestants in that city; 
aud before the death of Loyola a 
Jesuit college was there, which after- 
ward grew into a university. Fora 
century and a half the strife contin- 
ued, and its fruits yet remain. 

And this history of reform in 
Hungary is followed by a work of 


Prof. J. H. Schwicker, on the Cath-’ 
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olic Autonomy in Hungary (Pesth, 
1870, pp. 123), which details the steps 
of consolidation in the hierarchy 
there, and the growth of the Episco- 
pate. Prof. Schwicker’s idea of a 
“free church in a free state” is not 
likely to be realized in Hungary, nor 
will the laity soon get their share in 
the education of the young or the ad- 
ministration of offige. 

The dissertation on Richard Simon 
and his critical history of the Old 
Testament, by A. Bernus (Lausanne, 
1869, pp. 144), can hardly be consid- 
ered more than an introduction to an 
account of biblical criticism in the 
age of Louis XIV. But it is good 
as far as it goes, is free in its spirit, 
and shows a wide reading and an ac- 
quaintance with the works of the 
modern advanced school. Simon was 
much before his time as a biblical 
expositor; but he lived two hundred 
years too early, and the Church was 
not ready for scientific treatment of 
its sacred books. 

The intricacies of ecclesiastical law 
are amply shown in the work of Dr. 
Paul Hinschius, the second half of 
which has just appeared in Berlin (pp. 
xiv. 330). In the first part of the work, 
the “rights” of the pope were treat- 
ed. This second part goes on to 
speak of the law about cardinals, 
prelates, chancellors, congregations, 
and all the auxiliaries of the papal 
seat. The work is not yet finished ; 
and we may expect more words upon 
the law of religious diplomacy, and 
the law of the Protestant ecclesiasti- 
cal order, as a German understands 
it. 

It is the pleasing dream of a good 
many Germans, that a new church 
can be formed in the Protestant 


States, which shall be at once inde- 
pendent of government control, and 
yet soundly orthodox, shall keep the 


























old forms, and yet be true to Lutheran 
ideas. Such a church seems to them 
necessary to renew the dying faith 
which rationalism has so weakened. 
Dr. Hamacke, in his small treatise 
(Erlangen, 1870, pp. xii. 150), sets 
forth the character, and strongly 
urges the importance, of this free 
Lutheran church. 

The fault of all such essays as that 
of Dr. G. C. Adolf von Harless on 
“ State and Church ” (Leipsic, 1870, 
pp. vii. 99) is, that they disregard the 
historical foundation of the relation, 
and apply a scriptural exegesis of 
texts and phrases to a wholly differ- 
ent political situation. The connec- 
tion of the Bavarian government with 
Bavarian schools is not to be judged 
by the relations of the Jewish Church 
to the Jewish Commonwealth, or of 
the Christian Church to the Roman 
State. 

“Letters upon the Christian Reli- 
gion,” is the title of a vigorous work 
by Dr. F. A.. Mueller (Stuttgart, 
1870, pp. viii. 280). It is honest and 
fearless certainly, strong in its nega- 
tions. “Down with dogmas, down 
with hierarchy!” is its tone; but it 
does not give any clear idea of the 
essence of religion, nor does the au- 
thor seem to understand how Chris- 
tianity can be in a life rather than in 
acreed. The book deals wholly with 
superficial and external considerations. 
The picture of Jesus, which Dr. 
Mueller gives, is hardly more than a 
caricature, and is more like the no- 
tion of our Chicago iconoclast about 
the “ordinary man” of Nazareth 
than like the Christ of the Gospels. 

That the love for theosophic specu- 
lation, for metaphysics in theology, is 
not extinct in Germany, is proved by 
the fact that Dr. Gustav Bieder- 
mann’s ponderous treatise on the 
“Science of the Spirit,” as dry and 
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technical as it is solid and profound, 
should have reached already a third 
edition. The very “perfume of He- 
gel” is in this organization of ab- 
stractions. For American readers, 
such a psychology will have only 
moderate charm, and the few who can 
understand the argument will not 
clearly see that it solves the problem 
(Prague, 1870, pp. xxxix. 403). 

And a companion work to this, or 
rather the same work popularized, is 
the treatise by the same author 
(though published without his name), 
on tne “ God’s Wisdom,” as the phil- 
osophy of religion in its development, 
from the earliest time to the present 
(Prague, 1870, pp. xxxix. 305). This 
work is intended neither for the ini- 
tiated, nor for the multitude, but for 
that excellent middle class in religious 
philosophy who are only proselytes 
of the gate. It shows that the true 
spiritual science comes not wholly or 
mainly from Christianity, but that 
heathen theosophy is one of its im- 
portant factors. Enlightened heath- 
enism and enlightened Christianity 
are really identical. 

That indefatigable chronicler of the 
war of our febellion, Mr. Frank 
Moore, gathered a rare collection of 
pulpit literature concerning this strug- 
gle, which at some time, he will pub- 
lish. His plan is anticipated by 
Teubner, in Leipsic, who is now issu- 
ing in monthly parts the “ Homilies ” 
of the Franco-Prussian war, — the 
“ Predigten” and “ Reden” of the 
most eminent evangelical preachers. 
They do not seem to find in this war 
all that Dr. Cumming finds; and its 
teaching is more of temporal duties 
than of millennial destinies. 

The character of Melchior Meyr’s 
“Religious and Philosophic Poems,” 
just published at Leipsic, is given in 
the advertisement, which tells us that 
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they rest on new and peculiar “ views 
of the relation of man to God.” The 
long introduction of the composer, 
who is a well-known author of philo- 
sophic treatises, shows with what in- 
tent he has wooed the muse, and how 
little objective and realistic his ideas 
of poetry are. 

Dr. Theodore Gselb-Fels, is the au- 
thor of a finely-printed description of 
the Roman excavations in the last ten 
years. (Hildburghausen, 1870, pp. 
112). The first and third chapters 
of his work deal with Christian ar- 
cheology, especially with the discov- 
eries in the Church of St. Calixtus, 
the crypt of the Lucina, and the sub- 
terranean Church of St. Clement. 
The general authority for this Chris- 
tian part is the great work of De 
Rossi, which is likely to be as end- 
less as Grimm’s Dictionary, or the 
Catalogues of the British Museum. 

C. H. Brieuam. 


FAUST ILLUSTRATED. 

THE most beautiful books of the 
year, as nearly perfect in their way 
as we can conceive possible, are 
“Faust,” as illustrated by Paul Ko- 
newka, and Mr. Bryant’s poem, “The 
Sower,” illustrated by various artists. 

Every detail of the “ Faust”? is ad- 
mirable. Mr. Taylor’s verses never 
will appear to such advantage else- 
where; they have been used through- 
out for the letter-press. The beauty 
of this letter-press, the good taste of 
the decorated letter belonging to it, are 
in harmony with Konewka’s graceful 
and happy designs,— designs which 
present a study completely consistent 
of the great poem. 

This matter of form, as irrespective 
of color, is one of the great curiosities. 
Moritz Retzch illustrates “ Faust” for 


1Tilustrations to Faust by Paul Konewka; the 
English text selected from Bayard Taylor’s new 
translation. Quarto. Roberts 


rothers. 





Faust Illustrated.— Short Reviews. 


us in outline; and we marvel anew at 
the expression possible, with lines 
which merely bound the figure, while 
there is scarce a hint of the light and 
shade. Then the people with scissors 
and black paper, and, last of all, Paul 
Konewka, show us that they do not 
need even a hint of light and shadow. 
With the outline only, they tell the 
whole. How well they tell it, the spe- 
cimens which we have exhibited to our 
readers in another place will show. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 
Moruertess. A charming story. 
FENTON’s QuEST. Quite “ interEsTing.” 
KniGHTLY SoLpiER. Beautiful new edi- 

tion. 

We are at a moment of the year 
when the librarians of the Sunday 
schools through the country are re- 
newing and enlarging their collec- 
tions. From an authority in which 
we have the highest confidence, we 
receive the following list of children’s 
books, which we recommend without 
hesitation : — 


New edition of Mrs. TrimMeEr’s His- 
TORY OF Four Rosins. 

CuiLtp’s DREAM OF A STAR. 

Batties AT Home. 

Pussy WILLow. 

Goop WorDs FOR THE YOUNG. 

LETTERS EVERYWHERE. 

Datsy’s COMPANIONS. 

WE GIRLs. 

CHRISTIAN HATHERLY’sS CHILDHOOD. 

Youne SHIP-BUILDERS. 

THE JUNE STORIES. Jacob Abbott. 

Curtous Facts ror LittLeE PEoPLe 
ABOUT ANIMALS. Excellent descrip- 
tions and anecdotes. 

Farry-Tatk SERIES. 
of the old stories. 

Every Day. Sweet and pure, but rather 
tedious. 

STRAWBERRY Hitt. Pure in intent and 
expression, and interesting. 

Hester’s Happy SumMER. Charming. 

TRUE Roprnson Crusoe. Good for boys. 


Pretty versions 

















Record of Progress. 





Tuese sheets pass the press too early to record the details of the 
meetings of the great missionary societies of the country at New 
York and Boston. 

It is a melancholy enough fact, that the really important features 
in such meetings are invariably thrown into the back-ground. The 
careful reports of diligent executive committees and working sec- 
retaries are voted dull by the flippant and superficial audiences who 
attend these meetings. The representatives of the press who make 
what are called sketches of the meetings are apt to regard some rip- 
ple in their flow as of more interest to the public than the record of 
the substantial work done for mankind, by the efforts of those who 
meet on these occasions, by the expenditure of millions of money, 
and by the answer which is given to the prayers of the Church ag- 
gressive. None the less is it true, that the great organizations of the 
Christian Church unite an immense executive force, skilled by experi- 
ence and study in working out large results even with small means, 
confident of ultimate victory, and indifferent to immediate results, 
The men who direct their operations will willingly crowd into fifteen 
minutes their reports of a year’s energy, victory, or failure, so that 
some fluent favorite of the hour may address a thoughtless audience. 
But these wary men know all the time, that it is not by the applause © 
of an audience, but by the hearty co-operation of men of faith 
through the world, that the world is saved ; and the record which they 
can make of that co-operation is no trifling addition to the annual 
record of the world’s progress. 

We cannot speak of the anniversaries of this year without no- 
ticing the relief from active labor in such work of CHartes Lowe, 
the secretary, since 1864, of the Unitarian Association. It might seem 
enough to say, that, since his administration began, that society has 
become a national body; that it has extended its missions in every 
direction ; that it has been enlisted with the other great missionary 


societies into the philanthropic effort of the general government ; 
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that its annual income is tenfold what he found it, and its annual 
publication fifty-fold. But to say this would not express the confi- 
dence which his fellow-Christians of this body feel in the man, — a 
confidence which in a thousand ways they have avouched. Such 
confidence is only gained by courage in meeting difficulty, by 
transparent sincerity in telling men even disagreeable truth about 
themselves, by utter self-forgetfulness, by loyalty to the cause that 
engages one, and, in a word, by simple Christian faith. The readers 
of this journal ought not to forget, that to Mr. Lowe’s foresight, faith, 
and breadth of view, they owe its establishment, and the untrammelled 
or independent field for. criticism and for philanthropy which it en- 





joys. 





INTERNAL FISHERIES. 

As a general rule, the reports pub- 
lished by the authority of a Common- 
wealth are not read with that eager 
interest which some works of lighter 
and more general literature, emanat- 
ing from a less august source, excite. 
After fulfilling their functions of sup- 
plying statistic food for the assem- 
bled wisdom of the State to digest, 
they are planted in some out-of-the- 
way corner, whence they blossom out 
in black cloth, gilt-lettered volumes, 
to adorn the upper shelves of public 
libraries; where they will rest undis- 
turbed, until haply some future Pres- 
cott or Parkman shall discover in 
them germs which they will unfold 
and expand, to profit and charm read- 
ers of a future generation. 

But there is one of these reports of 
the State of Massachusetts of the 
“ Commissioners of Inland Fisheries ” 
whose annual appearance we always 
welcome ; and we see its appropriately 
salmon-colored cover on the tables of 
so many of our acquaintance, that we 
perceive that our interest in the sub- 
ject and sympathy with the commis- 
sioners is quite generally shared. 

It is noteworthy, that whatever re- 
lates to fish, great and small, from 


the whale to the trout, their capture 
or culture, possesses an interest which 
attracts a greater number of people 
of a greater diversity of habits and 
tastes than what relates to any other’ 
branch of natural history, or to any 
other of the thousand and one matters 
which are now supposed to require 
the investigations of “commissions.” 
The establishment and prosecution 
of American fisheries, with their atten- 
dant hardships and dangers, afford 
many interesting chapters in the ad- 
venturous periods of our history. 
Ever since the first fishing-smack 
anchored on the foggy banks of New- 
foundland, the “fisheries’” question 
has set nations by the ears, as it 
might do again, were there not now 
“high commissions” to pour oil on 
the troubled waters. The piscatory 
(and convivial) achievements of a fish- 
ing excursion down the bay are dis- 
cussed and enjoyed in their offices or 
workshops by all the acquaintances of 
the party. The haymaker will pause 
in loading his fragrant harvest, the 
thunder growling in the West, to ask 
the passing fisherman in what pools 
and by what arts he captured his string 
of silvery-speckled beauties; and gen- 
tle Isaak Walton still delights the lit- 











erary recluse, who never baited a hook 
or cast a fly. 

But it is not the adventurous or 
picturesque aspects which the subject 
presents that occupy the attention of 
the commissioners. In accordance 
with the spirit of the time, their pur- 
pose isa wholly utilitarian one, —to re- 
store to our estuaries, ponds, and rivers 
the supply of cheap, nutritious food, 
which they once abundantly furnished, 
and which the improvidence or short- 
sighted cupidity of the inhabitants 
has driven away. It is within the 
memory of those much younger than 
the traditional oldest inhabitant, that 
shad and salmon at certain seasons 
swarmed up the Merrimac and Con- 
necticut and their tributaries in such 
multitudes, that the laborer could, 
without labor or expense, passing by 
the river-bank, obtain plenty of whole- 
some food, not only for the immediate 
wants of his family, but a supply of 
it salted, stored for winter consump- 
tion. Wagons came from towns fifty 
miles in the interior, and returned la- 
den with their nutritious, toothsome 
freight, to be distributed at prices less 
than that of the coarsest meats. 
Among the domestic accounts of ri- 
parian farmers of three-quarters of a 
century or so back, are still preserved, 
by their descendants, contracts with 
the farm-hands, stipulating that they 
should not be fed with salmon except 
a certain specified number of days in 
the week. Salmon were so numerous 
and tame, that they afforded no sport 
to the fisherman. As the processions 
of them passed up the streams, it re- 
quired no skill or patience to thrust 
the spear, almost at random, into the 
living current, and pitch the quiver- 
ing prey up on the bank; or even fail- 
ing the spear, boys would often, with 
stick or stone, ignobly kill the noble 
game, too intent upon the objects of 
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its annual pilgrimage to be shy of 
its dangers. 

Now, as formerly for the opposite 
reason, our rivers offer no attraction 
to the sportsman; though, indeed, one 
who goes in pursuit of his spring sal- 
mon must, in figurative slang, start 


with a pocket full of rocks. Like the 
buffalo, Indian, and other wild game, 
though not wholly from the same 
causes, the migratory fishes have 
wholly abandoned most of their old 
resorts, and return to others in greatly 
diminished numbers, and, having 
once furnished a lavish supply of sus- 
tenance, are now a scarce and expen- 
sive luxury. The avenues through 
which instinct once led the migrating 
hosts from the sea into the interior 
have been obstructed, until the di- 
minished, and, till our commissioners 
interposed, diminishing numbers, have 
rendered the estimate of them as an 
alimentary supply of little importance 
as a question of social economy. 

The wanton exhaustion and repul- 
sion of the bounties which Nature 
had so generously thrust upon us 
had aroused the urgent expostulation 
of individuals, whose efforts to inftu- 
ence the sensibilities of corporations 
who obstructed, dyers who poisoned, 
or mercenary and rapacious fishermen 
who depleted the waters, were un- 
availing to remedy or restrain the 
evil. The co-operative interposition 
of several States was exigent to com- 
pel the construction of steps or grades 
by which fish could climb barriers 
which they could not leap, to re- 
strain dyers from tainting the pure 
waters with noxious stuffs, and pre- 
vent a destructive use of the seines. 

In 1865, the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, responding to some resolu- 
tions of the Legislatures of New 
Hampshire and Vermont, appointed 
a committee to consider “the subject 
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of the obstructions to the passage of 
fish” in certain rivers; and the 
committee, having apprised the au- 
thorities of the States, cities, and 
towns bordering on those rivers, of 
their purpose to have a hearing on the 
subject at a certain time, devoted 
four days to « very thorough investi- 
gation of it, which resulted in their 
conclusion, “that the restoration of 
fish to the Connecticut and Merrimac, 
notwithstanding the existing obstruc- 
tions, is practicable at a compara- 
tively small expense,” and recom- 
mendation that two commissioners 
should be appointed, to make further 
investigations, confer with commis- 
sioners from other States, and report 
results. This was the initiative to 
several acts authorizing the appoint- 
ment of commissioners charged with 
the supervision of the inland fisheries 
of New England, and to determine the 
question, “ Will the coming man eat 
shad and salmon ?” 

First, would fish, which had been 
so rudely balked in their attempted 
annual passage from the sea, or am- 
bushed at the start by lurking seines, 
return to the haunts from which they 
had been expelled, were the avenues 
to them again made free ? 

The commissioners were satisfied 
that they would do so, from the expe- 
rience in other countries. Streams in 
Rhenish France once populous with 
trout, whose excellence had been sung 
by Latin poets, and which had graced 
the refectory tables of medieval 
convents, had become so fretted by 
modern mill-wheels, that not one poor 
trout could be caught to regale a 
guest. But the now complaisant 
miller watches again his busy wheel, 
and at the same time the gleam of 
the trout as they mount the easy as- 
cent he has built for them, to bear wit- 
ness to the good taste of poet and friar. 
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Rivers in Ireland and Scotland 
were restocked with salmon after 
several years depopulation, by simply 
providing passages by the obstruc- 
tions which had repulsed them. 

everal experiments at home, on a 
small scale, had been so successful, 
that none could doubt, that, if the 
way from the ocean to the clear sweet 
waters of the rivers was opened, in- 
stinct would lead the fish on their 
ancient migration. 

An estimate of the actual value, at 
present prices, of the fisheries on the 
Merrimac alone, and its progressive 
decrease, is given in the following 
table taken from the commissioners’ 
report for 1865 : — 


70 {Simon 00 
ss {Simon aa 
ans Salmon, 270 
1965 } —_ 0.500 


There was a similar decrease of 
salmon in the rivers of Scotland and 
Ireland, until they were nearly ex- 
tinct; but, by the effects of stringent 
laws and persevering efforts, the 
rivers were so restocked, that in 1863 
the product of salmon in Scotland 
was valued at $2,500,000, and that 
in Ireland at $1,500,000. 

It is not expected that fish will 
ever be “so plenty as when the 
country was in its primitive state ;” 
but it is expected that “an abundant 
supply of fish might be reasonably 
looked for” after certain conditions 
are complied with; the first of which 
is, that “it would be necessary that 
fishways should be built over the 
dams.” 

The fish would take the required 
steps if man would furnish them; 
sed revocare gradum superasque eva- 
dere ad aquas. To persuade or enforce 
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the construction of steps was as great 
a difficulty to the commissioners as 
the dams were to the fish. Capital 
is notoriously thirsty ; and that which 
had seated itself below the river 
rapids craved every sparkling drop 
which trickled from the moss-covered 
springs in the mountains. Water was 
power, the diminution of which, not 
only told sensibly on dividends, but 
“immediately affects eleven or twelve 
thousand operatives;” and fishways 
diminished the power. Of course it 
was no affair of the mill-owners that 
fisheries also could earn dividends, 
employ labor, and supply food. 

However, the companies on the 
Merrimac met the commissioners in 
an honorable spirit, and with little 
hesitation built or reconstructed the 
ways; so that they were used by fish 
the first year after their completion. 
But the dam company at Holyoke, on 
the Connecticut, opposed the commis- 
sioners with all the vis inertie of 
chartered rights, or what it claimed 
as such, and by which, if sustained, 
in the language of the report, “one 
of our legislatures has put this Com- 
monwealth in a position to be thwarted 
by a water-power company whenever 
the Commonwealth should seek to 
render an act of simple justice to the 
States of New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont by giving free passage to the 
migratory fish of the Connecticut 
River.” Last year the Supreme-Court 
sustained the opinion, “ that the cor- 
poration was sheltering itself behind 
an erroneous construction of its char- 
ter,’ which the commissioners have 
maintained during several years of 
doubt and discouragement, with a 
perseverance and devotion to the in- 
terests confided to them deserving 
much praise. 

In contrast to the opposition of the 
Holyoke company, the company at 
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Turner’s Falls offered to anticipate 
the requirements of the law in com- 
plying with those of the commission- 
ers. So that now the two chief 
routes from the sea to the mountains 
may be considered as re-opened for 
summer travel, and it is hoped will 
soon become attractive to the élite 
of finny tourists. The ‘dams on the 
smaller streams are quite generally 
fish-wayed; since greater care and 
improvements in the construction of 
the ways have shown the mill-owners 
how little of the precious fluid need 
be diverted from their wheels; so 
that at these dams the commissioners 
find their ways, ways of pleasantness, 
and we trust all their paths are 
peace. 

The second requirement, “that the 
pollution of the waters should be 
“prevented,” appears to have been 
complied with, without much trouble. 
Chemistry can convert much of the 
pollution into serviceable material, 
so that the retention of it is an econo- 
my; while that which must be dis- 
charged can be conducted and de- 
posited by such channels that the 
main stream is not tainted by it. 

New Hampshire having anticipated 
Massachusetts in these measures, the 
Connecticut and Merrimac are now 
practically unobstructed and unpol- 
luted. 

The co-operation of the commis- 
sioners of the States whose legislation 
on the subject was required has been 
harmonious and cordial, and their 
measures prompt and_ energetic. 
Strict regulations were made and en- 
forced, regarding the construction and 
use of nets at the mouth and on the 
lower waters of the Connecticut. Ex- 
tensive and careful investigation and 
experiments in fish-culture were made ; 
and the tributaries and head waters, 
in New Hampshire and Vermont, of 
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the two principal rivers have been 
made eccaleobions for the hatching of 
spawn, which was necessary for re- 
stocking the upper waters, because 
fish will rarely ascend above the place 
of their nativity, though many ex- 
periments show that they will invari- 
ably, if not prevented, select their 
own birthplace for that of their off- 
spring. 

The portions of the reports and 
their appendices relating to the breed- 
ing of fish furnish some very useful 
and interesting chapters in this 
branch of natural history. The prac- 
tical result of these measures is, that 
the restoration of salmon and shad to 
the Connecticut and Merrimac is as- 
sured, if it is not already an accom- 
plished fact. 

If the commissioners’ recommen- 
dations of regulations to prevent im- 
provident, and laws to punish preda- 
tory, catching of fish, are adopted, 
protection will be as assured as res- 
toration. 

The same general measures were 
taken for the restoration of other mi- 
gratory fishes, the chief of which are 
the alewives, whose delicacy and pro- 
lific abundance give them a commer- 
cial importance. 

The numerous ponds and streams 
throughout the State furnish abun- 
dant opportunities for cultivating 
every species of fresh-water fishes. 
The land-locked salmon, second only, 
if it is second, to its saline namesake 
in its esculent and game qualities; 
the vigorous black bass ; the delicate 
whitefish ; the trout, that thing of 
beauty and a joy forever, —all and 
every thing susceptible and desirable 
for piscatory cultivation have received 
the attention of the commissioners. 

Their experiments in pisciculture 
have been numerous, extensive, and 
thorough; so that they can designate 
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the best localities for the culture of 
the different species, and teach the 
best methods known to science for 
the breeding and care of them. This 
industry is rapidly developing under 
their intelligent and energetic super- 
vision and encouragement. 

There is no reason why the land- 
locked salmon should not be exten- 
sively introduced. It thrives in most 
of our inland waters, and is strong 
and gallant enough to defend itself 
against the voracious pickerel, while 
its firm and savory meat will always 
make it a favorite in the market. 

The whitefish is most liked where 
it is best known; one enthusiastic 
pisciculturist says of it, “It is the 
best fish in the world,” “fat, delicate, 
and highly nutritious,” one “will 
never tire of it.” The propagation 
of it is more difficult than that of 
the other fish, as it is less indifferent 
to the water it will inhabit; and its 
defenceless formation makes it an 
easy prey to any of its voracious as- 
sociates. The black bass is very pop- 
ular, and, except the trout, has been 
more generally introduced than any 
other fish. It grows lusty and robust 
in any pond, is excellent food, and 
strong and plucky enough to protect 
itself and its spawn from the attacks 
of its predatory cohabitants. An ob- 
jection to its indiscriminate cultiva- 
tion is, that it is too apt to indulge in 
predatory refreshment itself, to the 
destruction of trout and other weaker 
fish. 

The trout is universally the prime 
favorite of all swimming creatures, 
and the conditions of its culture are 
easily and cheaply attainable. One 
whose land is traversed by a brook 
has only to divide it, by dams, into 
three sections for the different 
growths, make a spawning-bed, and 
he can have his trout as easily and 
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frequently as he now has his chicken. 
Domestic trout-culture is not now very 
uncommon, and trout may soon come 
to be considered domestic animals. 
Ata country inn in New York the 
guest may see, through a trap in the 
dining-room, his prospective dinner 
gliding unsuspiciously in a_ pool 
formed by a brook running under the 
wing of the house; and we have, in 
two instances, seen pet trouts come 
to a call made by some peculiar raps 
upon a board projecting from the 
bank into the pond. There is no 
reason why there should not be trout- 
eries as there are henneries; and the 
time may come when one of the pic- 
tures of sentimental country life will 
be that of a maiden in picturesque 
dress feeding her finny pets as we 
now often see her depicted feeding her 
feathered ones. 

An evidence of the direct good re- 
sults of the commissioners’ efforts to 
encourage fish-culture, is the increas- 
ing number of minor establishments 
for raising trout for domestic and 
household consumption. Numerous 
applications are also made for leases 
of ponds for cultivating other varie- 
ties of fish; all of which shows that 
fish-culture is now established as an 
industrial pursuit, which our enter- 
prising fellow-citizens will prosecute 
extensively, intelligently, and thrift- 
ily. 

Will it pay? That it affords a 
healthful occupation and an exhilarat- 
ing sport, invigorating mind and body, 
is an esthetic element, which the 
State does not instruct the commis- 
sioners to consider, but which will 
nevertheless influence many individ- 
uals to approve and sympathize with 
their efforts. Tht it is likely to be 
remunerative as a business is demon- 
strated in the reports and their ap- 
pendices. Those who wish to go in- 
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to the figures, which would occupy 
too much space for us, can find them 
in the published official documents. 
The importance and extent of 
what has been accomplished by the 
Commissioners of Inland Fisheries 
ought to be known and appre- 
ciated. It is often said that our men 
of culture and independence withhold 
themselves from official public ser- 
vice. If this is true, it is more wor- 
thy of note that the gentlemen of 
this commission, animated by no per- 
sonal motives, have cheerfully per- 
formed labors of a protracted, often 
vexatious nature, with the purpose, 
successfully accomplished, of develop- 
ing a domestic industry, and reviving 
an almost extinct domestic commerce. 
F. 8. F. 


PRISON-REFORM. 


Tue Rev. Doctor Wines, indefati- 
gable and enthusiastic in the work 
of prison and penitentiary reform, 
has published the twenty-sixth annual 
report of the New-York Prison Asso- 
ciation, of which he has been the 
corresponding secretary for the past 
eight years. It is a fair and clear 
exhibit of the prison-system of the 
State of New York, upon which the 
secretary comments with some sever- 
ity. Its connection with politics 
and its vicious contract-arrangements 
have a decidedly deleterious effect in 
hindering its work for the reformation 
of the prisoner. An amendment to 
the Constitution has been proposed, 
providing for the appointment of a 
board of managers who shall have 
the charge and superintendence of 

1 The Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Prison Association of New 
York, and accompanying documents, for the year 
1870; to which are appended the paper and proceed- 
ings of the National Congress on penitentiary and 


reformatory discipline, held in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Oct, 12-18, 1870. Albany : the Argus Company, 1871, 
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the State prisons, and the direction 
of their affairs. This is considered a 
great step in advance, and will un- 
doubtedly relieve the present system 
of many of its objectionable features. 
At the end of his report, Dr. Wines 
resigns his office as corresponding 
secretary, to take charge of the 
arrangements which are making for 
@ proposed international Congress on 
prison-reform, to be held at some 
place in Europe during the year 1872. 

Very much; the larger part of this 
Report is devoted to the proceedings 
of the convention which met last 
October at Cincinnati. It was named 
by its projectors the “ National Con- 
gress on Penitentiary and Reforma- 
tory Discipline,” and was convoked, 
after consultation with the friends 
of the movement in different parts of 
the country, under the auspices of 
the New-York Association. It was 
in many respects remarkable. In its 
composition, it was in the highest 
degree deserving of respect. It was 
présided over by Gov. Rutherford B. 
Hayes of Ohio with a distinguished 
ability and grace. Upon the floor 
were governors and ex-governors of 
States, clergymen, physicians, mem- 
bers of boards of trustees, inspectors 
and directors of prisons and peniten- 
tiaries, wardens, and other officers of 
correctional institutions, and many 
friends of the cause of prison-reform. 
Twenty-four States, the Dominion of 
Canada, and Colombia, S.A., were rep- 
resented by two hundred and thirty- 
seven delegates, nineteen of whom 
were women. They were persons 
generally of large experience and 
marked ability. The discussions of 
the Congress were particularly ear- 
nest, practical, and to the point. The 
papers read were of the utmost in- 
terest in their statements and sug- 
gestions. Speeches upon the subjects 
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presented were limited to five minutes 
each. They were not what the news- 
papers call “eloquent;” but we do 
not remember one that had not in it 
pith, marrow, and genuine substance, 
and did not help in the solution of 
the problem. No one spoke for 
“buncombe.” The sole desire seemed 
to be, to give information, and throw 
light upon the important subjects 
under consideration. 

It was a most industrious body. 
Dr. Wines, Mr. Sanborn of Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. Brockway of Michi- 
gan, and other well-known advocates 
of the enterprise, had been assidu- 
ously engaged for months prior to the 
meeting of the Congress in the work 
of preparation. They had succeeded 
in interesting gentlemen, in different 
parts of our own country and in Eu- 
rope, in the movement, and had se- 
cured papers upon various branches 
of prison-discipline from such men as 
Sir John Bowring and Sir Walter 
Crofton of England; Inspector of 
Prisons, Fr. Bruun, of Denmark; Sig- 
nor M. Beltrani Scalia of Italy, and 
from gentlemen in our own country 
well versed in the administration of 
prisons and other penal and refor- 
matory institutions. Three sessions 
daily were devoted to the considera- 
tion of these papers and the topics 
suggested by them. The time was 
fully occupied. Not an hgur was 
wasted. And so thoroughly was the 
work done, and in so cordial and 
commendable a spirit, that the day 
of final adjournment seemed to come 
too early. Those who met as strangers 
were glad to prolong the interview, 
and parted as friends, with mutual 
and lasting respect. 

What was especially noticeable in 
the discussions in which the Con- 
gress engaged was the eagerness to 
learn manifested by the members. 
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Every statement of fact, every item 
of practical information, was received 
with the greatest interest, and noted 
for future application. What is the 
best system of prison-discipline ? 
How does it compare with the meth- 
ods adopted in our own State? By 
what means can the reformation of 
the criminal, and consequently the 
protection of society, be secured? 
What is the end of punishment? 
What kind of penalty shall be en- 
forced for infraction of prison-rules ? 
What is the most humane, and at the 
game time the most effective, method 
for the moral improvement of the of- 
fender? How can we secure the best 
interests of society and the highest 
welfare of the criminal? These 
were a few of the questions which 
the delegates asked themselves and 
each other. Nor were the facts alone 
the subjects upon which information 
was desired: the profoundest princi- 
ples of social life and prison-discipline 
were examined, treated, and _illus- 
trated. Let a body of earnest, intelli- 
gent, and devoted men and women 
come together for the purpose of prob- 
ing these matters to the bottom, and 
the reader can easily understand that 
their meeting would be both extreme- 
ly interesting to its members and im- 
portant and profitable to the commu- 
nity. The results of an assembly of 
this kind may not be immediately 
apparent; but they are certain to 
become manifest, sooner or later, in 
the elevation of the entire character 
of prison administration. 

It might be thought, that there 
was some danger of indulging in a 
certain sentimentality in the consid- 
eration of the condition of the crimi- 
nal. The sufferings of others always 
demand sympathy. To be deprived 
of liberty, to be subjected to a strict 
and vigilant oversight, to be reduced 
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to the fixed hours, the established 
dietary, the enforced quiet, the rigor- 
ous restraint, necessary for the pre- 
servation of order, to lose entirely 
one’s personal independence, to become 
wholly submissive to the regulations 
of prison-life,—all these sometimes 
seem hard to bear; and the person 
thus conditioned is really an object of 
pity. 

It is not surprising that superficial 
observers should sometimes forget that 
the right to liberty, with its privileges, 
had been voluntarily forfeited, and 
that the hardships had been incurred 
in most cases with deliberate con- 
sent. In committing the crime, the 
agents in the deed had run the risk 
of punishment, and, having taken it, 
must bear the consequences. In our 
prisons, as constructed and managed 
at the present time, the condition of 
the inmates, so far as mere comfort, 
cleanliness, and health are concerned, 
is generally preferable to that of 
many of the poorer classes in every 
city, that are huddled and crowded 
together in tenement-houses, and sub- 
ject to discomforts of every kind. 
The moral improvement of the pris- 
oner is never to be placed out of view. 
The real manhood of the man is not 
to be forgotten. The criminal is to 
be pitied, not for the necessary priva- 
tions which he is compelled to endure, 
but for the wrong which he has done 
to his nobler nature by the crime he 
has engaged in. ' 

Our space will not permit more 
than a passing allusion to the impor- 
tant papers presented to the Congress. 
One of the most interesting of those 
from foreign sources was prepared by 
M. Fr. Bruun of Denmark, and gave 
a detailed and clear account of the 
system of prison administration in 
that country. Besides the facts that 
were brought forward, the chief point 
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of interest to Americans was that 
which referred to the necessity of 
classification among prisoners. This 
matter was also discussed by Sir Wal- 
ter Crofton, in a paper upon the Irish 
system, and held a prominent posi- 
tion in the deliberations of the Con- 
gress. Signor Scalia’s paper on “ na- 
tional and international penitentiary 
conferences in Europe and America” 
was especially interesting, as giving a 
succinct and clear view of the results 
thus far accomplished for the improve- 
ment of prisoners and prisons. Sig- 
nor Scalia is one of the most enlight- 
ened men in Europe, and is rapidly 
putting in operation in Italy a sys- 
tem of prison-discipline which will 
compare favorably with any in the 
world. Two new prisons have recent- 
ly been built, — one in Perugia, the 
other in Turin, — unequalled for 
beauty of ‘situation and thoroughness 
of construction. A third is in process 
of erection in Genoa, upon a plan 
which combines all the best features 
of the European prisons. 

The most noticeable of the papers 
presented by Americans were those 
by Rev. Dr. Wines, Secretary of 
the Prison Association of New York, 
“on the need of an international 
Congress; ” by Rev. Dr. Bradford K. 
Pierce, Chaplain of the New-York 
House of Refuge, on the “ preventive 
and reformatory institutions in the 
United States ;” by Mr. Z. R. Brock- 
way of the Detroit House of Correc- 
tion, on the “ ideal of a true prison 
system for a State,” to which we shall 
again refer; by Judge Pitman of 
Massachusetts, on the “equality of 
sentences,” — a very clear, able, and 
philosophical production; by Mr. 
Frank B. Sanborn of Massachusetts, 
on the “applicability of the Irish 
system to American prisons,” —a 
well-argued plea for the classification 





and grading of American prisons and 
prisoners; by Brother Teliow, Rector 
of the Catholic Protectory, New York, 
on “confidence in the inmates of. re- 
formatories as an element of success 
in their treatment,” —a well-consid- 
ered and humane argument. Dr. 
Pierce’s paper had an especial refer- 
ence to the institutions for the reforma- 
tion of juvenile offenders, and abound- 
ed in practical suggestions, drawn 
from wide experience and careful ob- 
servation. Perhaps that which com- 
manded the most interest was Mr. 
Brockway’s paper on the ideal prison- 
system. The rule of the Congress, al- 
lowing but half an hour to the reading 
of papers, was suspended; and Mr. 
Brockway’s elaborate examination 
of the questions involved, occupying 
nearly an hour and a half, was lis- 
tened to with unflagging attention, 
and was supplemented by nearly an 
hour’s discussion ; which was continued 
at the adjourned session of the fol- 
lowing day. The subject was one 
which covered the main portion of 
the ground on which the chief ques- 
tions of prison-discipline rest. The 
author had evidently studied the sub- 
ject with great care; and he was al- 
lowed ample opportunity for develop- 
ing the idea of the system which he 
had in mind. Mr. Brockway is well 
known as one of the most intelligent, 
efficient, and successful prison-mana- 
gers in the country; and the results of 
his experience were particularly val- 
uable. He had collected the statis- 
tics of fifteen prisons, and found, that, 
of 100,058 prisoners, 53,101 were 
born in foreign countries; and of the 
remaining 46,957, at least 50 per 
cent were of foreign extraction ; 58,- 
159 were living without family con- 
nection ; 42 per cent were over thirty 
years of age; 82 per cent were labor- 
ers and servants; 16 per cent were 
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artisans; less than 2 per cent were as the board of guardians saw that 
«professional loafers;” and about it was accomplishing the objeet of 
8-10ths per cent were from the edu- punishment,— the reformation of the 
cated classes; 27 percent were not able criminal. When that end shall be 
to read and write; and 17 per cent attained, the prisoner is to be set at 
could read a little, but do not write; liberty, and returned to society, to be 
82 per cent acknowledged themselves a help, and not, as now, a hinderance 
to be intemperate, many of whom to its progress. It will be perceived 
were committed for crimes resulting that here is a most important question 
from their excesses. These figures of social science, the discussion of 
are very significant. which, if space permitted, would be 
Mr. Brockway divided his ideal sys-“ of the greatest concern to every one 
tem under three heads: first, Organ- who has the good of society at heart. 
ization; second, Legislation; and In the administration of prisons, Mr. 
third, Administration. The first de- Brockway would. give the prisoners 
manded a board of guardians, which steady employment, and allow them 
should have full control of all the in- a certain share in the income of their 
ternal administration of the prisons labor; so that, when they go out of 
of a State. The agencies and insti- prison, they may have somewhat to 
tutions under the care of this board give them a fresh start in the world. 
should be, first, a State constabulary; Their mental education should not, 
second, Primary schools for the edu- meanwhile, be neglected; but as much 
cation of children from the alms- and as thorough instruction should be 
houses; third, Reform schools for given as is compatible with their 
juveniles; fourth, District reforma- position and subsequent need. The 
tories, to take the place of common writer of this notice, in a recent 
jails; fifth, A graduated series of journey through parts of England, 
reformatory institutions for adults; France, and Italy, had occasion to 
sixth, Separate reformatories for wo- visit several prisons in each of the 
men. Under the head of legislation, three countries, and found a regular 
the author contended for the adoption system of school instruction, with 
of a system of indeterminate sen- stated hours of teaching, as a recog- 
tences. By this was meant, “that nized part of prison-discipline. For 
all persons in a State who are con- the last two years an evening school 
victed of crimes or offences before a has been in operation in the Rhode- 
competent court shall be deemedwards Island State Prison with very grati- 
of the State, and shall be committed fying results. Doubtless in other 
to the custody of the board of guar- State prisons they have been estab- 
dians until, in their judgment, they lished with equal benefit. The case 
may be returned to society with or- of Rhode Island is mentioned simply 
dinary safety, and in accord with their because the writer happens to be most 
own highest welfare.” It will be ob- familiar with it. 
served that this would revolutionize The Congress, at its close, agreed 
the entire mode of sentencing crimi- upon and put forth a declaration of 
nals. Instead of the arbitrary three, principles as a summary of its do- 
five, ten, or twenty years which the ings. This paper gives the substance 
statute now imposes, the sentence of the week’s labor, and is a concise 
would be continued in force as long statement of the present condition 
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of the movement for prison-reform; 
and its tendencies toward completion 
in the future. Among the most im- 
portant of the principles declared 
are the following: “The progressive 
classification of prisoners, based on 
character, and worked on some well- 
adjusted mark-system, should be es- 
tablished in all prisons above the 
common jail.” ““ Rewards, more than 
punishments, are essential to every 
good prison-system.” “ Peremptorys 
sentences ought to be replaced by 
those of indeterminate length.” 
“Sentences limited only by satisfac- 
tory proof of reformation should be 
substituted for those measured by 
mere lapse of time.” “ Education is 
a matter of primary importance in 
prisons, and should be carried to the 
utmost extent consistent with the 
other purposes of such institutions.” 
“ Of all reformatory agencies, religion 
is first in importance.” “ The pris- 
oner’s self-respect should be cultivated 
to the utmost, and every effort made 
to give back to him his manhood.” 
“We regard the contract-system of 
prison-labor, as now commonly prac- 
tised in our country, as prejudicial 
alike to discipline, finance, and the 
reformation of the prisoner.” “ Pris- 
ons, as well as prisoners, should be 
classified or graded; so that there 
shall be prisons for the untried, for 
the incorrigible, and for other degrees 
of depraved character, as well as sep- 
arate establishments for women, and 
for criminals of the younger class.” 
“ Repeated short sentences for minor 
criminals are worse than useless.” 
“Pardons should issue for one or 
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more of the following reasons, viz. : 
To release the innocent, to correct 
mistakes made in imposing the sen- 
tence, to relieve such suffering from 
ill-health as requires release from 
imprisonment, and to facilitate or 
reward the real reformation of the 
prisoner.” “It is our conviction that 
one of the most effective agencies in 
the repression of crime would be the 
enactment of laws by which the edu- 
cation of all the children of the State 
should be made obligatory.” “Inthe 
official administration of ‘a thorough 
prison-system,’ and in the voluntary 
co-operation of citizens therein, the 
agency of women may be employed 
with excellent effect.” 

It will be observed, that ‘a wide 
field for discussion was thus opened; 
which, at some future time, we should 
like to enter. At present, we can 
only say, that the session of the Con- 
gress has marked an era in the dis- 
cussion of prison-reform, and has 
called public attention to a subject 
which had of late fallen somewhat 
into neglect. Before its adjournment, 
the Congress made provision for the 
convocation of an international Con- 
gress on the same plan, to meet in 
London some time in the summer of 
1872. Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
New. York, and, we believe, other 
States, have already begun to move in 
the matter of sending delegates. 
Appended to the volume is a list of 
the best books on prisons and prison 
discipline, in the English, French, 
German, and Italian languages. 
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